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HARVESTING FIELD CORN. 
a 
HE best time to begin harvesting 
corn is the earliest moment the crop 
can be put in the crib without dam- 
age. Every day after this the corn is 
apt to become more or less damaged 
in the field. The autumn days are 
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es longer than those of winter. With 
D Es Zhi * gloves a man cannot husk corn so | 


fast as without them; and he cannot 
My > husk so fast in December or January, 
- when his bare fingers will often be 
numb, as he can in November, when 
the weather is more agreeable and 
the days are longer. The earlier the 
ears are gathered the earlier the cat- 
tle can be put in the field, and the 
more and better feed they will get. 
When two men are at work it is best 
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to drive over a row, each man taking his turn on the ‘‘down row.’ 
The horses should be muzzled, not on account of the corn they eat, 
but because they waste it. Perhaps the best muzzle isa hand-made 
basket just large enough to cover the nose and mouth. It is made 
of hickory slips, and any farmer can make it. Many consider this 
muzzle better than the wire basket. 

If a boy can be had at half wages let him husk the down row, 
as the men otherwise will lose some time while going from the side 
to the rear of the wagon. When there are two men at work have 
two wagons; then one man can husk while the other puts the load 
in the crib. If the man remaining in the field throws the corn on 
the ground it must be handled again, and thus effort is wasted. 
When one mun gathers let him take two or three rows on the left 
side of the wagon (unless he is left-handed), driving over the last 
He should have a high extra board on the side of the 
wagon farthest from him. Every wagon used in gathering corn 
should be fitted with a scooping table on the rear. The best substi- 
tute for this is a board four feet long and wider than the scoop, one 
end resting on the rear end-gate and the other on the bottom of the 
bed. The lines should be fastened through loops put in the side 
of the wagon-bed nearest to the man and in the rear end-gate; then 
if the team is frightened (and horses are frequently frightened in a 
field of ripe corn), the man can speedily get at the lines from either the 
side or the rear of the wagon; moreover, lines so arranged are not 
in the way of the corn. 

Some men are much faster huskers than others, and this is 
largely owing to the better way in which they grasp the ear. If 
the corn is to stand in the crib for some time the silk should be 
taken off as well as the husk. The silk favors mice and mold more 
than the husk, and detracts much from the appearance of the ear. 
If the silk is to be removed grasp the ear at the point with the left 
hand; pull back the husk with the right hand; catch the point of 
the ear with the same hand; shove the left hand, grasping the silk 
and under husks, to the butt of the ear, and break off the ear by a 
quick upward movement of the right hand. The movement of the 
right hand back to the point of the ear, and of the left hand from 
the point of the ear to the butt, can be made almost simultaneously. 
Some men can easily crib five bushels per hour, husking in this 
way, of corn that yields forty bushels, shelled, to the acre. When 
occasional silks and husks adhering to the ears are allowable, as 
they are when the corn is to be fed in a short time, the best plan is 
to grasp the butt of the ear, firmly, with the left hand; strip back 
with the right hand, the husks toward it; grasp the ear about its 
middle with the right hand, and by a quick upward jerk lift it out 
of the remaining husks and break it off. 

Many prefer a steel or bone husking peg, slightly curved in 
front of the hand. It should be half an inch broad, else it will 
blister or callous the hand. The best preventive of cracked fingers 
is thorough washing in rain water with castile soap, and anointing 
with glycerine, rubbing it in well. The best cure is shoemaker’s 
wax put on a bit of cloth and pressed over the crack when warm. 


row husked. 





Smut in Wheat.—Smut in wheat (Ustilago segetum) is a parasitic 
fungus of a low degree, belonging to the natural order Ustilaginee. 
The spores, which answer the place of seeds in higher orders of plants, 
are in the form of a minute black dust, and these are scattered over 
the field, in the grass, straw, chaff, also adhering to the sound grain 
after it is gathered, and may be sown with it the following year; 





and when conditions are favorable these smut-spores germinate, 
their threads penetrating all parts of the growing plant and ulti- 
mately producing smutty wheat again. Smutty grain may appear 
in dry as well as in wet seasons, and the abundance of smut in the 
wheat fields of a locality may be due to the continuous cropping of 
particular fields with wheat, oats, or some closely-allied grain. To 
prevent smut a system of rotation of crops should be adopted, and 
the seed wheat be soaked for a few hours in a solution of sulphate of 
copper, or in a weak brine made with common salt, for the purpose 
of killing any smut spores that may be on the grain. A good way 
to prepare seed wheat for sowing is to dissolve one pound of sul- 
phate of copper in two gallons of water, or in this proportion for any 
quantity required. The wheat should be placed in tubs or casks, 
filling up to within three or four inches of the top, then pouring in 
the solution until the grain is well covered. The wheat is then to 
be stirred thoroughly, and should any whole smut grains come to 
the surface they have to be skimmed off. After soaking for an 
hour or two the liquor is to be drained off, the grain spread out on a 
floor and dusted with dry lime or wood ashes, after which it is to 
be sown as usual. 





HOW TO DOUBLE THE VALUE OF MANURE. 
JOSEPH HARRIS. 

The chemists of some of our experiment stations have adopted 
the following trade values of the ingredients of fertilizers for the 
present year: Nitrogen, per pound in hair, horn shavings, and 
coarse fish scrap, seven cents; in ammonia salts, eighteen and a half 
cents. Phosphoric acid, per pound insoluble in water, two cents: 
soluble in water, eight cents. 

Nitrogen is nitrogen, and phosphoric acid is phosphoric acid, 
but there is a great difference in their trade, and manurial value 
according to their availability. A pound of insoluble nitrogen in 
coarse fish scrap is worth only seven cents, while a pound of soluble 
nitrogen is worth eighteen and a half cents. A pound of insoluble 
phosphoric acid is worth only two cents, while a pound of soluble 
phosphoric acid is worth eight cents. The whole vast business of 
manufacturing artificial fertilizers rests on the discovery of a method 
of converting insoluble phosphoric acid into soluble phosphoric acid. 
But the manufacturers of fertilizers have not yet discovered any 
cheap method of converting insoluble nitrogen into soluble nitrogen. 
This must be done on the farm. And the same process that will de- 
compose the organic nitrogen and render it soluble will also render 
the phosphoric acid much more available, and consequently enhance 
its value. 

To truckers, gardeners, and fruit-growers this subject should 
be of special interest, because a supply of soluble and readily availa- 
ble manure is of great importance. Of the large quantities of ma- 
nure they annually use it is quite clear that they do not get half or 
a quarter the effect that the plant-food it contains is capable of pro- 
ducing, simply because it is not in an available condition. We want 
to convert nitrogen, which we can buy or make for seven cents per 
pound, into nitrogen which we cannot buy for less than eighteen 
cents per pound, and for which, as a matter of fact, we often have 
to pay—or at any rate do pay—twenty-five or thirty cents a pound. 
And so with the phosphoric acid. We can buy it in tankage and 
coarse bones for three cents a pound, while we pay not less than 
eight cents per pound for it in ordinary fertilizers; and it is practi- 
cally better worth the eight cents when soluble than three cents 
when insoluble. If this were not the case we should not keep on 
paying over twenty million dollars every year for soluble phosphoric 
acid. That farmers and gardeners can convert insoluble nitrogen 
into soluble nitrogen, and thus double or treble its value there is no 
sort of doubt. 

Several of our experiment stations have shown that when ma- 
nure is fermented and afterward exposed to drenching rains a very 
large percentage of nitrogen is washed away. And they earnestly 
condemn the practice of fermenting manure. They seem to over- 
look the fact that, according to their own experiments, the insolu- 
ble nitrogen has been converted into soluble nitrogen by fermenta- 
tion, or it would not be dissolved and carried off by the rain. It is 
the abuse and not the use of fermentation that they should condemn. 
When-we have succeded in making the nitrogen soluble we should 
put the manure on the land, or keep it under cover, or in heaps so 
deep that there is never rain enough falling on the surface to more 
than saturate the heap. In other words, we should do as a great 
many good farmers have done for the last hundred years or more. 
But during the last dozen years a great floed of light has been 
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thrown on this subject. We know now, at least in part, what causes 


the decomposition or fermentation. We have not space here to go 
into details. Suffice it to say that the time will soon come when we 
shall no more think of fermenting manure without ‘‘ yeast” than 
of fermenting beer or bread without yeast. We should make the 
yeast on our own farm. In fact it will make itself; but we should 
encourage its growth and preservation, and use it freely and effect- 
ively. We should make ammonia and nitrate at home precisely in 
the same way as it is made in the rainless regions of Chili. We should 
have nitrate beds on our own farms and in our own gardens. It 
may be said that there is not nitrogen enough in a ton of manure to 
pay for the labor of piling and fermenting it. In that case we can 
buy some fish scrap or tankage that furnishes insoluble nitrogen at 
a cheap rate, and spread it, with the nitrate yeast, on the layers of 
manure as we make the pile. But we must not forget the yeast, 
and it may also be necessary to add some plain acid phosphate to 
increase the growth of the yeast plant and to prevent the escape of 
ammonia till it is converted into nitrate. 


COOL-WEATHER PLANTS IN THE SOUTH. 
PROF. W. F. MASSEY, EXPERIMENT STATION, NORTH CAROLINA. 
an 

For all our country, south of Virginia, particularly the Eastern 
seaboard, I am inclined to think our gardeners make a mistake in 
following Northern practices in regard to the growing of such 
plants as cabbage, potatoes, and salsify. In potatoes there has, of 
late years, quite a change taken place. The late crop of Irish pota- 
toes, formerly regarded as the most uncertain of crops, now bids 
fair, by the new practice, to be one of the most certain and remu- 
nerative of Southern crops. Potatoes from the early crop, bedded 
shallowly in sandy soil soon after digging, are found to be in firm 
condition, sprouting, and ready for planting in August or Septem- 
ber, and our long and favorable autumns make the crop as certain 
as any grown North. But with the cabbage and collard crops our 
people still adhere to the practice of sowing early in spring, and 
carrying the plants through the long, hot, and dry summers. The 
result is, they are eaten by caterpillars and harlequin bugs. The 
loose leaves fall off and the plants get long-legged and hard 
stemmed; and puny heads are the result. 

There is an impression all over the South that cabbages and 
collards must not be cultivated in ‘‘ dog-days,” as the plants dwin- 
dle all through the hot weather and the result is that only the 
hardy collard survives, and people say ‘‘ we cannot grow cabbages 
here.” Now, with this practice, we certainly cannot. But why 
carry the plants through ‘‘dog-days” at all? We have plenty of 
time and suitable weather to raise and grow the plants after ‘‘ dog- 
days” and after the harlequin beetles are gone. Our autumn 
weather is usually moist and temperate and any of the cabbage 
tribe will grow vigorously until Christmas. Why then make the 
unnecessary effort to keep them through the hot summer? Last 
year a little experiment in this line satisfied me that seed of a good 
strain of late flat Dutch cabbage sown here the middle of August 
and transplanted in September into moist and highly enriched 
ground will give, by Christmas, as fine heads of cabbage as can be 
grown anywhere. I feel sure also that the collards sown in August, 
and grown very rapidly, will be shorter-stemmed, and larger- 
headed than those sown early, and stunted all summer. 

Last summer one of my neighbors was obliged to change his 
residence in August. He was fond of his garden and particularly 
fond of salsify. He asked me if there was any chance to 
raise salsify at that season. I told him that I was long ago satisfied 
that North and South, salsify is usually sown too early. Because it 
is a hardy plant and will germinate and grow at a low temperature 
people usually sow it among the earliest crops. The result is, that 
at midsummer, it loses its lof&e leaves, gets stunted, and often runs 
to seed. The roots get such a check that they are small in size and 
of poorer quality. I advised him, therefore, to sow the seed, 
which he did about the middle of August. The result was as fine a 
crop of Sandwich Island salsify as I ever saw, having large, plump, 
and unstunted roots of fine quality. Even at the North I feel sure 
that salsify sown in June will be found to do better than if sown 
earlier, I also feel sure that if our Northern friends would get seed 
of our early crop of Irish potatoes, at digging time, in May or June, 
and bed them as we do until July and then plant them, they could 
raise fine crops of potatoes that will keep longer unsprouted than 
any others. rey 

We bed potatoes—generally using small culls—in a single layer 
in a frame, and cover an inch with sandy soil. This is done so that 





the immature ones will dry up or rot while the good ones will start 
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their eyes. At planting time, which is best here the middle of 
August, the sprouted potatoes are planted whole and just barely 
covered. This is found to be important, for if too deeply covered 
at this season they will not grow so well. Flat culture, therefore, 
is impossible with this late crop, and they must be hilled. Planted 
here the middle of August, the crop is ready to dig in November, 
and in some seasons will grow on unhurt until December, if on 
high land. At the North, planted a month earlier, the crop will be 
reasonably sure if grown from Southern seed. 

I am now engaged in making some parallel experiments with 
two of the Northern stations. They send me seed from the early 
crop and I return them seed of the late crop for early planting 
there. This is another great advantage of this late crop. Potatoes 
dug here, just ripe in November, will keep unsprouted until May 
easily, and, as everyone knows, the first sprout from the potato will 
always give the best results, being the terminal bud of the shoot; 
this isa great advantage in spring planting, North or South. This 
advantage has been found so great that nearly all our truck farm- 
ers now use home-grown seed for their market crop, and only buy 
enough Northern seed to grow their fall seed from. 


FERTILIZERS FOR WINTER WHEAT. 
oossililats 

Mr. O. W. Cox, Ogemaw Co., Mich., has a twelve-acre field, 
part of which was in oats this year and part in winter wheat, seeded 
down with clover this spring. The clover failed, and he asks if he 
had better summer-fallow the field next year and sow it to wheat 
in the fall of 1892, or sow it to wheat this fall and depend ona 
dressing of superphosphate and nitrate of soda to give him a crop. 
‘*The land,” he says, ‘‘is somewhat run down and did not yield 
much this year. I thought, perhaps, the nitrate and superphosphate 
might improve the chance of getting clover to catch in the wheat 
next spring. I want the clover to plow under and cannot afford to 
buy the fertilizers unless there would be a fair prospect, in an 
ordinary season, of getting enough increase in the wheat crop to 
pay or nearly pay for the fertilizers used, leaving the benefit to the 
clover for the profit on the transaction.” This is an important, 
practical question, clearly stated, and is worthy of a distinct and 
definite answer. Unfortunately, we are yet without any experi- 
ments in this country that afford the desired information. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of farmers use superphosphate on 
winter wheat, and find it profitable. Many, perhaps most farmers, 
prefer a fertilizer that, besides superphosphate, contains a little 
nitrogen—say one to two per cent. But when actual proof is asked 
for, based on accurate experiments as to whether this small quantity 
of nitrogen does, or does not do any good, we ask in vain. If it was 
our own case, we would sow 250 pounds of superphosphate and 
seventy-five to one hundred pounds of nitrate of soda per acre this 
fall, at the time of sowing the wheat, and in the spring another 
seventy-five to one hundred pounds of nitrate of soda broadcast, as 
a topdressing on the wheat early in the spring. If we get a fair 
price for the wheat, say $1.25 to $1.50 per bushel, we should fully 
expect to get more from the increased crop of wheat than the 
fertilizers cost, and have the straw and the better clover and grass 
crop as so much extra profit, not to mention the fact that a heavy 
crop of wheat leaves the land cleaner than a half-starved crop. 
Summer-fallows are out of fashion. Fertilizers and improved 
implements have banished them from most farms. Nevertheless, 
on strong, clayey land that has been neglected and is full of weeds 
it is often the case that a good summer-fallow is the cheapest and 
most effective way to secure a crop of wheat and a good crop of 
clover and grass afterward. But let it be a good summer-fallow— 
no half-way measures. If the weeds are not killed outright. we 
fail to attain the desired object of summer-fallowing. 








Sweet- versus Sour-Cream Butter.—There has been considerable 
revival of the old war between sweet- and sour-cream butter advo- 
cates since the new Extractor came into the field. This new war 
has led to some excellent results. Men have been experimenting to 
find some way to prevent the alleged loss of butter in churning 
sweet cream, and, according to Prof. Meyers, of the West Virginia 
Experiment Station, if the sweet cream is churned at 54° F. it will 
come within forty minutes, and with no greater loss of butter in the 
buttermilk than occurs when sour cream is churned at 62° F. 
There is still the custom of marketing the two kinds of butter. The 
commission merchants set their faces as a flint against sweet-cream 
butter, but at the same time they accept butter made from cream 
that ten years ago would have been called sweet by any butter- 


maker of those days. 
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VENTILATION OF BEE CELLARS. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, MICHIGAN. 
<li 

A few years ago ‘*‘sub-earth” ventilation of bee cellars was 
almost universally recommended. Nearly every one who built a 
bee cellar also buried two or three hundred feet of drain tile; the 
outer end open to the air and the inner end entering the cellar. To 
remove the air from the cellar a pipe, connecting with a stovepipe 
in the room above, extended down through the floor to within a few 
inches of the cellar bottom. The draft in the stovepipe ‘‘ pulled 
up” the air from the cellar, and more flowed in through the sub- 
earth pipe to take its place. On passing through the sub-earth pipe 
the air was warmed. If there was no stovepipe with which to con- 
nect the outlet pipe it was extended upward until it reached the open 
air. The air in the cellar, being warmer than the outside air, flowed 
out of the upper ventilator. 

In order to keep the temperature even there was much opening 
and closing of the ventilating tubes. In cold weather it was often 
necessary to leave the openings closed several days, or even weeks, 
At such times it was noticed that the bees suffered no inconvenience. 
Not only this, but it was often noticed that when the ventilators 
were opened the in-rush of fresh, cool air aroused the bees and 
made them uneasy. Finally, the ventilators were opened less and 
less; still no bad results, and at last they were left closed nearly all 
the time. 

The amount of air needed by bees varies greatly, according to 
circumstances. When they are excited and full of honey, as is the 
case with a working swarm, the amount of air needed is very great. 
If they can be kept quiet, a very little air will suffice. In winter 
bees are in a semi-dormant state, closely bordering upon hiberna- 








tion, as that word is popularly understood, and the amount of air 


necessary for their maintenance is very slight. I believe it was Mr. 
D. S. Adiar who, a number of years ago, removed a box of surplus 
honey from a hive and, leaving the bees in possession, pasted sev- 
eral layers of paper over the entrance to the box. As all the cracks 
and crevices were stopped with propolis, the box was practically 
air-tight. The bees were kept confined several days, yet did not, 
apparently, suffer for want of air. Mr. Hedden tells of some man 
who, wishing to ‘‘take up” some of his colonies in the fall, plas- 
tered up the entrance with blue clay, expecting to kill the bees by 
suffocation: upon opening the hive, a few days later. the bees flew 
right merrily, to the discomfiture of their owner. I have several 
times wintered bees successfully in ‘‘clumps” where the bees were 
buried two feet deep under frozen earth. Prof. Cook even went so 
far as to hermetically seal up two colonies by throwing water over 
the hives and allowing it to freeze, thus forming a coating of ice 
over the hives. The bees survived this treatment. 

Special ventilation, simply fcr the sake of securing fresher or 
purer air, seems to be almost unnecessary. The few beekeepers 
who plead for special ventilation do so almost wholly upon the 
ground that they can thereby more readily control the temperature. 
If the bee repositories are built sufficiently underground it does not 
seem as though ventilation would be very much needed for control- 
ling temperature. When bees settle down into that quiescent state 
essential for successful wintering, their need of air is very slight in- 
deed. When their winter nap is ended, and spring arouses them to 
activity and to brood rearing, more air is needed. It is then, if 
ever, that special ventilation is a benefit; but as all that is needed 
can be so easily secured by the occasional opening of doors or win- 
dows at night, if it ever becomes really necessary, it scarcely seems 
worth while to go the expense of laying sub-earth pipes. I should 
not do it, or advise it. 


HOW TO MAKE CHICKENS GROW RAPIDLY. 


MASS. 





D. WEBR, 

ay 

There is no reason and very little profit in allowing chickens to 

be slow in coming to maturity. The small biped starts into life 
all ready to grow rapidly, and only lack of proper food will keep 
it from forging ahead. Whether chicks are reared in brooders, or 
by hens, they must have plenty of warmth, pure water and cleanli- 
ness, and when these are secured we come to the important matter 
of food, which is one of the chief factors in rapid growth. This 
should contain just the elements that a growing chick requires, in 
such shape as to be readily digested. Raw eggs beaten into bread 
crumbs are excellent for the first few days. For this purpose the 
sterile eggs that have been removed from the incubator, or from 
under the hens at about the tenth day. will serve very well. The 


chicks will also delight to pick at rolled oats (which are steam- 





cooked), and this is excellent for growth. Very soon they may have 
boiled wheat, and one can almost see his chickens grow while they 
are eating it. A little cooked potato, or cooked vegetable will not 
come amiss occasionally as they grow older. Whatever is given 
them should be thoroughly cooked until the chickens are eight or 
ten weeks old, if the most rapid growth is to be secured. When 
they can run at large upon the ground they will obtain an abun- 
dance of tender grass and other green stuff, but if confined, there 
is nothing better than bruised clover leaves, scalded or cooked into 
a little bran or middlings. Some bulky food is necessary, or indi- 
gestion will ensue. Clover provides both bulk and growth material, 
and where milk cannot be obtained the liquid in which clover hay 
has been steeped will be a most excellent substitute. Lean meat is 
good to feed occasionally, but it is best cooked until it will readily 
fall apart, while fresh ground bone is one of the cheapest, and prob- 
ably one of the best foods for growing chickens and for laying hens 
that can be found. Any one who keeps a considerable number of 
hens or raises chickens in large quantities will find a bone-cutter 
almost invaluable. Feed very little corn meal to growing chicks 
until it is desired to fatten them. Corn is essentially a heat-produc- 
ing and fat-producing food. There is one other essential to rapid 
growth and that is exercise. Chickens will get this if allowed to 
run with a hen, but if reared in brooders they must be made to 
scratch, or good food will avail them but little. 





THE WORK OF THE INCUBATOR. 
P. H. JACOBS, NEW JERSEY. 
ssl 

Those who contemplate using incubators and brooders need not 
wait until the time arrives for beginning operations, but would do 
well to conduct an experimental hatch in order to be more familiar 
with their work. From November to April is the season for using 
incubators, as the chicks that reach the market from January to 
June bring the highest prices. 

The prices for poultry in the New York market for the summer 
of 1891 were remarkable. On July 20th fowls, dressed, were selling 
at fifteen cents per pound, and spring broilers at twenty-eight cents 
per pound. These prices probably exceed those of any previous 
year at the same period, and are very encouraging. Summer 
prices have gradually improved for the last five years, due probably 
to the increase in the number of visitors to the pleasure resorts. 

There is one thing that the hen will not do, and that is to sit 
before she is inclined to, and this inclination on her part may be 
postponed so late as to render her less serviceable. The only alter- 
native is the incubator. This can be operated at any time, and will 
hatch more chicks at one operation than will a dozen hens. The 
incubator fills a place that the hen has left vacant. Though it entails 
labor, both day and night, in operating the incubator, as well as in 
caring for the chicks in the brooders, yet the work is bestowed 
on large numbers at once, and when people of experience manage 
such business they are amply remunerated. There is some loss 
at times, and, for the novice, often disappointment. 

It is not intended to advise an amateur to venture into broiler- 
raising in the expectation of making it pay at first. But it is well 
to try an incnbator if it is desired to hatch chicks in winter. Do 
not venture with a large one. An incubator holding not over two 
hundred eggs will give the best results. Experiment with it and 
learn, and use the brooders for the same purpose. The beginner 
will be surprised on finding how much he will be compelled to learn 
by experience, for, no matter how much he may have ‘‘ read up” on 
the subject, in actual work hundreds of little details will appear 
of which he was not before aware. But as all difficulties can be 
overcome, one need only persevere to succeed. 





POINTERS. 


Even more than knowledge of how best to produce crops do 
we need knowledge of how best to utilize them. 

Ducks are growing in popularity among our farmers, some 
keeping fewer chickens, and increasing the number of ducks. 
Rightly managed the duck is a wonderful fowl, one that makes 
for the farmer a good deal more than he feeds it. 

The Houdan and White Plymouth Rocks make a good cross for 
excellent layers and table poultry. Where there is a demand for 
cross-breeds this cross will be found a good one, and a few pens of 
such fowls will be useful and profitable. Usually the demand for 
market chickens exceeds the supply, and few farmers or breeders 
care to place their surplus of high-class stock in the market at 
market rates. 
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COFFEE IN TROPICAL AMERICA. 
I. N. FORD. 
ae 

Europe had not learned to drink coffee when Columbus discov- 
ered the New World, of which one hemisphere was destined to 
become the great storehouse, and the other the chief market for the 
aromatic bean. The date usually assigned for the introduction of 
the wild coffee shrub from Abyssinia into Arabia is 1442, but it was 
a long time before Vienna, Faris, and London followed the example 
of Constantinople in adopting Mocha as a daily beverage. Arabia 
was almost the only source of supply until the opening of the eight- 
eenth century when the Dutch intro- 
duced the industry in the East Indies. 
About the same time young plants from 
a shrub in the Botanical Gardens in 
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Amsterdam were taken to Guiana and Martinique. 
From Guiana the stock was carried to Para and Mar- 
anhao, and finally to Rio de Janeiro where it found a 
congenial home. But long before the industry flour- 
ished in Brazil it was a great source of wealth in the 
West Indies. From Martinique the coffee shrub was 
introduced into all the other Antilles, great and small, 
and before the close of the century Cuba, Jamaica, 
Hayti, and the Windward and Leeward Islands, were 
cultivating it on a large scale. When the present 
century opened the West Indies were the most pro- 
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COFFEE PLANTATION SCENES. ductive coffee countries ; but about 1850 the industry 
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suddenly declined there in consequence of competition from Java, 
Sumatra, and Ceylon, by which the price was heavily reduced. 
The East Indies after laboriously acquiring the ascendancy, speedily 
lost it. Brazil during the last forty years has become the chief 
coffee country of the world, while Venezuela, Central America, 
Mexico, and Colombia have replaced the West Indies as a base of 
supply for the United States and Europe. 

The causes which have produced this transfer of a great indus- 
try from one tropical belt to another are agrarian rather than cli- 
matic. The coffee shrub thrives from the 25th degree of north lati- 
tude to the 30th degree south of the equator. In this broad zone 
on the American Continent its natural habitat is in the uplands 
rather than the lowlands. It grows best on the mountain sides at 
elevations from 1,500 to 4,500, or even 6,000 feet. It requires a rich 
soil, shelter from intense heat, rain in the flowering season, and a 
dry, cool atmosphere during the greater portion of the fruiting 
period. All these conditions are supplied in the mountainous 
coasts of Southern Brazil, Venezuela, the Andean slopes of Central 
America, the two seaward edges of the Mexican plateau, and the 
uplands of the West Indies. In all these countries coffee culture is 
largely dependent upon the condition of labor and transportation. 
It flourished in the West Indies under slave labor and with shorter 
lines of communication than the East Indies with the European 
and American markets. Emancipation in the British West Indies 
ruined the coffee industry. With free labor the planters were con- 
vinced that they could not compete with slave-owning Brazil. 
They abandoned the contest and devoted their energies to cheapen- 
ing the production of cane sugar by mechanical improvements. 

Brazil obtained its ascendancy as a coffee-producing country 
mainly through the superior organization of slave labor. More 
than one-half of the slave population was in the coffee provinces, 
and 75 per cent of that one-half was employed on coffee farms. 
The planters knew that in order to conduct successfully so complex 
an industry as coffee-culture they must have a force of farm labor- 
ers absolutely under their control. Accustomed to working their 
slaves fifteen hours a day in busy times, they opposed emancipation 
as fatal to the industry which was enriching Brazil, since free 
labor could not be depended upon, and there was no other class to 
be substituted for negroes. Emancipation came upon them sud- 
denly, before they were prepared for it. The majority of them 
were ruined by the transition from slave to free labor, but the indus- 
try remains under new agrarian conditions, and is successfully 
resisting competition from other coffee-belts. The negroes have 
remained, toa large extent, on the plantations, and are employed 
by their former masters, but much work that was formerly 
regarded as indispensable is now neglected. Planters are diminish- 
ing by mechanical devices their dependence upon labor. Improved 
machinery enables them to employ fewer hands in the factories 
and to send all other workers into the orchards. If high prices are 
demanded by the wage-earners, the planters on the other hand are 
relieved from the expense of feeding and lodging large bodies of 
slaves. The freedmen are capricious in their working habits, and 
untrustworthy in the crises of coffee-farming, when everything is to 
be done at once. They will not work more than eight hours a day, 
and besides do much less in an hour than under the rigid system of 
slave labor. The efficiency of the unit of labor cannot be wholly 
made up by superior hydraulic and steam processes of cleaning, 
hulling, and drying the coffee beans. The cultivation of the 
orchards is more superficial than it was in slavery times, the 
ground being cleaned of weeds and creepers, once during a season, 
where it was formerly grubbed three or four times. The coffee, 
moreover, is harvested either prematurely, or when it is overripe, 
instead of being picked when it was in perfect condition. 

Emancipation in Brazil while it has not restored the industry 
to the West Indies has imparted an impulse to coffee-culture in 
Venezuela, Central America, and Mexico. The Indian natives of 
those countries are better workers than the Brazilian negroes, and 
the planters there have a marked advantage now that they are 
not compelled to compete with slave labor. The Mexican peon, 
who is the coffee-picker on the edge of the hot lands of the Gulf 
and Pacific coasts, is intemperate and takes full advantage of the 
feast-days allowed by a generous religious calendar, but he is 
patient, laboricus, and has keen perceptions and good sense. In 
Central America there is a similar working class of aboriginal 
stock. In Venezuela there are negroes and Indians, and if there 
are fewer labor-saving devices than in Brazil the cultivation of the 
shrub is attended with less difficulty. In all these competing coun- 
tries coffee is grown under dense shade, and there is less grubbing 
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and weeding required than in Brazil, where the shrubs are in open: 
ground planted out as far apart as apple trees in a Northern 
orchard. In Central America and Mexico coffee grows in banana 
jungles, and thorough cultivation is both impracticable and unnec- 
essary. 

When various tropical countries produce with equal facility an 
article of common consumption the supremacy under correspond- 
ing conditions of free labor will be enjoyed by the one having the 
largest facilities for cheap transportation. Out of a total preduc- 
tion of 1,249,000,000 pounds of coffee in 1889, Brazil furnished 812.- 
000,000, the East Indies and Africa, 184,000,000, and Venezuela, 
Central America, Mexico, and the West Indies 258,000,000. Brazil's 
chief advantage lies in its superior facilities for handling and ship- 
ping coffee. Its two coffee zones are traversed by railways. The 
Rio zone comprises the valley of the Paranahyba flanked by ranges 
of mountains. The Santos zone embraces a high table land with 
undulating hills, protected by a maritime range of mountains. 
Each belt has its railway with branches and sidings constructed 
for the benefit of the large plantations. The old-time method of 
transporting bags by mules has been dispensed with. The bags are 
transferred from plantation storehouses to cars, and carried down 
the mountains economically to the coast. At Santos there is a 
large wharf where steamers and vessels are loaded from the tracks. 
At Rio there is also a coffee wharf in connection with the ware- 
houses, although many vessels are still loaded in the bay from 
lighters. From both ports there are cheap freights to New York, 
Hamburg, Liverpool, and London. Brazil coffee is taken from plan- 
tation to market at lower cost of transportation than is possible 
elsewhere. In Venezuela there are two coffee railways, but their 
connections with the farms are imperfect, and there are no wharves 
or piers at which steamers can be loaded in the harbors. The bulk 
of the Colombian coffee is carried to the coast by mules and either 
handled by lighters at Maracaibo and Savanilla, or transhipped at 
Curacao. The coffee of Costa Rica, Salvador, and Guatemala, and 
the Mexican Pacific States has expensive land carriage and lighter- 
age on the coast, and is unloaded and reloaded on each side of the 
Isthmus. The Orizaba and Cordova belts are connected with Vera 
Cruz by railway, but there is cartage at both ends, and lighterage in 
a bad harbor. 

Cheap transportation is Brazil’s chief advantage. ,The cultiva- 
tion of the shrub is more arduous there than in other countries, and 
attended with greater risks. The work on its coffee farms never 
ends. In September and October new orchards are planted, and 
sound judgment is requir 1 for the selection of sites. The flavor 
and aroma of coffee depend upon perfection of subtile processes of 
vegetable assimilation. The plantations have been handed down 
from father to son, with an accumulated stock of traditional notions 
respecting soils, exposures, altitudes, and methods. A lifetime is 
needed before a practiced eye can be acquired, and the effects of 
temperature, humidity of the atmosphere, adaptability of soil, and 
exposure to sunlight, can be anticipated. The orchard is set out 
for a generation, the shrubs beginning to bear in their sixth year, 
being tall and luxuriant at twelve, and attaining to an average age 
of twenty-five or thirty-five years. Hence it is of the first impor- 
tance to choose the best possible site. Ordinarily, seedlings are 
transplanted from nurseries where they have been growing for sev- 
eral years. These are lopped off at the top and planted in pits, two 
or three together, and are then protected by underbrush from the 
heat of the sun. 

When the planting season ends the cultivation of the coffee- 
bearing trees begins. If weeds and creepers are allowed to grow 
there will be ill-nourished fruit. The labor of keeping the ground 
about the shrubs clean, and the soil in motion, is urceasing and is 
the chief element of expense in coffee-raising. Cultivation contin- 
ues from October until May when there is a final dressing in prep- 
aration for harvest. The coffee shrub itself when in blossom or in 
fruit is singularly beautiful and fragrant. It sends out branches 
close to the ground, and rises in shapely proportions and luxuriant 
habit to a fair height, with evergreen foliage, fresh and dainty, and 
clusters of white blossoms, not unlike jessamine. With its sharp- 
pointed, glossy leaves, the shrub reserables tho common laurel of 
the temperate zone. It seems tipped with snow when in blossom, 
but the flower only stands a day or two and is replaced by a berry 
which, in the course of a few months, passes from green to a dark 
red. Inthe heart of this berry, enveloped in the gelatinous pulp, 
are two seeds closely fastened together. These are the coffee beans. 

As the shrub blossoms and fruits at least twice, the harvest 
lasts from May to September. In the Santos zone the ripe berries 
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are abiantitay shaken from the branches into wide ulhiditieaetattie, 
In the companion zone of Rio the shrubs are stripped of leaves and 
fruit, which fall to the ground and are raked and shoveled into 
carts, and carried to the factories to be subjected to hydraulic 
processes. These methods of harvesting answer for Brazil where 
the shrub is cultivated in open ground without shade trees; but in 
Venezuela, Central America and Mexico, where it is protected from 
the fierce sunlight by bananas, with their waving foliage, the dense 
thicket has to be entered by troops of coffee-pickers, and laboriously 
collected in baskets. For the same reason cultivation is more 
thoroughly managed in Brazil than in the other countries named, 
since it is impossible to keep the ground in the banana jungles free 
from weeds and creepers. The processes of preparing the beans 
for market differ not only in these rival producing countries, but 
even in the same district. The ordinary method employed in 
Venezuela and Central America is to spread the berries upon ter- 
races or stone floors until the pulpy substance enveloping the beans 
shrinks and dries about the beans. This sun-dried coffee has to be 
protected from sudden showers and carefully watched. From the 
drying floors it is transferred to hullers, which on small plantations 
are worked by hand, and on great estates by steam power. In 
Brazil hydraulic mechanism is used for cleaning the frujt before it 
is dried and husked, and the West Indian method of pulping the 
berries in the soft state is also employed on a large scale. The 
coffee princes of the Rio . 

and Santos belts, who 
own plantations of enoz- 
mous size, containing 
from 1,000,000 to 5,000,- 
000 shrubs, have intro- 
duced highly improved 
machinery for facilitat- 
ing these processes, and 
made large investments 
in drying fields and 
steam pulpers and hull- 
ers and have the best 
possible transportation 
facilities. The coffeo 
shrub has in Brazil more 
enemies and is exposed 
to greater vicissitudes 
than in the West Indies, 
the Spanish Main or in Ey 
Central America. Ants ith ig 
are very destructive 2 RNA 
there “a have to be Wh \\ 1 aay 

fought with fire and wa- OY . neg 
ter. There is a white ; 
moth that deposits eggs 
on the leaves, from 
which green grubs are 


hatched that blight the 
fruit. Almost as many diseases attack the coffee shrub as assail 


Northern peach trees, and washing away of the earth from the 
roots by heavy rain storms has to be guarded against. Not only are 
drought, damp weather and excessive heat injurious to this sensi- 
tive crop, but in the Santos belt there are cold winds which are con- 
stantly dreaded. Eternal vigilance -is the price of success in coffee 
farming, and it cannot be exercised without trustworthy labor. 
At every stage of cultivation work is requisite, and at harvest time 
it must be done quickly and at the right moment, for delay in pick- 
ing, cleaning, pulping or drying the fruit will be costly. 

It has been my fortune to visit all the countries where coffee is 
produced on this continent. I am sometimes asked where is the 
best coffee raised. This is largely a matter of taste. New Orleans 
prefers Mexican coffee, and takes the bulk of the shipments from 
Vera Cruz. San Francisco is supplied largely from Central 
America. New York receives Brazil and Venezuela coffee in the 
main. Each section of the American market has acquired a 
taste for the qualities and brands to which it is accustomed. 
For my own part the best coffee which I had during nine months 
of continuous travel was among the blue mountains of Jamaica 
and at Uruapam, near Lake Patscuaro, in Mexico. 

[In our frontispiece may be seen a coffee-plantation lunch 
room in Brazil, stems of the coffee bush in flower, and fruit; and 
also a bird’s-eye view of Rio and the bay, as seen from the hills 
above; while in the preceding illustration our artist has strikingly 
portrayed coffee-pickers at work in Central America; the yards and 











THE TWO-YEAR-OLD SOUTHDOWN PRIZEWINNER. 





sheds where the berries are dried and the beans prepared for market 
in Venezuela ; at the left is a Brazilian coffee-carrier with a shallow 
bow! full of berries on her head, and at the upper right-hand corner 
is a typical Mexican coffee- picker. ] 


SOUTHDOWN 

ss 

Perhaps no breed of domestic animals has been more success- 
fully improved by judicious selection in breeding than the South- 
down sheep. After fifty years of careful breeding we have, to-day, 
a nearly perfect mutton and short-wooled breed. Our modern 
Southdowns have no horns, their faces and legs are dark brown; 
the forequarters are wide and deep; the back and loins are broad, 
and the ribs are beautifully sprung; the hindquarters are square 
and full, the tail is well-set, and the legs are comparatively short— 
with a fine bone. In short, the breed is almost a perfect type of 
ovine symmetry. But our best breeders are still endeavoring to 
make improvement. The hardiness and sound constitution of the 
modern Southdown are two of the best qualities, and care must be 
exercised so as not to breed them out. These enable Southdowns 
to adapt themselves to almost unlimited changes of climate, soil, 
and management. For richness and delicacy of flavor, for juici- 
ness and tenderness, there is no mutton that can equal that of the 
Southdowns, Their early maturity fits them for the shambles at 
from twelve to fifteen 
months,when they weigh 
about eighty pounds, and 
at two years they weigh 
from one hundred to one 
® hundred and twenty 
y pounds. These sheep are 
docile and thrive well on 
artificial pastures and 
with ordinary treatment. 
The ewes average from 
six to eight pounds of 
wool; yearling rams 
eight to twelve pounds. 
The ewes are good moth- 
ers and very prolific,_— 
averaging, per flock of 
one hundred ewes, from 
one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and thir- 
ty lambs. The dense 
and compact fleece of 
Southdowns is one of the 
most useful of our wools ; 
short in staple, fine and 
curling, with spiral ends, 
it is generally used for 
carding purposes. Other 
breeds of sheep crossed 
by the Southdown ram uniformly partake of the more important 
characteristics of the latter. This is not concentrated in either 
wool, carcass, or form alone, but in all these characters combined. 
The beautiful two-year-old Southdown ram, whose portrait is pre- 
sented herewith, captured the grand sweepstakes at the last Chi- 


cago Fatstock Show. 
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FLOWERS IN THE WINDOW. 
—n 

In riding through the agricultural towns and villages of New 
England, flowers may be seen in many windows; indeed, in some 
places nearly every house exhibits these signs of refinement and 
contentment. It is cheering, especially in winter, to be greeted by 
these many colored flowers in their green foliage, and it is an index, 
often, perhaps always, to the life that goes on within. If domestic 
peace and happiness were overthrown, it is certain that no atten- 
tion would be given to plants or flowers. Flowers and discord do 
not grow together. 

The cultivation of flowers shows that some degree of content- 
ment and happiness is the portion of the occupants of the house 
where they are displayed, that there isa seeking after the beautiful, 
and that something more than mere life or existence is the object. 
Flowers are the most beautiful product of nature, and whoever 
appreciates and cultivates them is subject to an influence refining 
and ennobling. Flowers cheer and elevate, and the more flowers 
we have, the more cheerful and the better we ought to be. 
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JERSEYS AS BUTTER COWS. 
COL. L. S. HARDIN, KENTUCKY. 
—_ 

The accompanying illustrations are typical portraits of Jersey 
cattle that are now to be seen upona thousand hills in various 
parts of the country. ‘lhe story has been often told of their advent 
in America; the languid interest taken in them at first; the rise 
and progress of the American Jersey Cattle Club with its influence 
in enlisting the activities of wealthy gentlemen who farm for plea- 
sure; the resulting boom in prices: the collapse of the boom ; the 
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butter cow: that she is the largest yielder of butter in proportion 
to her size, and makes it more economically than any other bree. 
In the first place the Jersey is the most thoroughbred of our 
domestic animals. The Jersey, for more than a hundred years, has 
been bred upon a little island where no other breed of horned cattle 
yas allowed. This long line of special breeding fixes the special 
characteristics so strongly that every animal of the breed possesses 
the heredity or prepotency to transmit its own qualities to its off- 
spring. Herein lies the wonderful superiority of the Jersey. The 
breed should not be judged by the performance of exceptional ani- 
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TYPICAL JERSEY COW. 


influence of reported butter tests, and then the healthful and steady 
growth of the breed in the good opinion of farmers and dairymen 
who buy their farms and support their families from the product of 
the cow. 

The vicissitudes of her history and her present popularity lead 
irresistibly to the conclusion that the Jersey cow has been thorough- 
ly tried, and. for the purpose she was originally intended, has fully 
met the demand. For this reason if must be an interesting study 
to look for the causes of her special excellence. We take itasa 
conceded fact that she was originally, and is still, bred for a special 
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mals, for scrubs can sometimes show wonderful “freaks.” It is 
the general average of performance that marks the real value of a 
pure-bred race. In that way general reputation is more valuable 
than special performance. : 

Every practical dairyman and scientific dairy investigator 
knows that the Jersey yields very rich milk, that the mixed milk 
of a herd should, when well handled, yield a pound of butter to not 
more than seventeen pounds of milk ; also that the Jersey is a very 
small cow, probably averaging under 900 pounds in weight. They 
also know that, asarule, with perhaps some special exceptions, 
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ruminating animals require an amount of food in proportion to size, 
when performing like services. A big steer generally eats more 
than a little steer, and a big cow more than a little one. 

While the writer believes the Jerseys to be the best butter cows 
extant, it requires persistent labor and intelligent skill to handle 
them with profit. This rule applies to all classes of stock, and yet 
every man is ready to condemn this breed when he finds a number 
of unprofitable specimens on his hands. In handling natives with 
the best skill, the breeder is lucky if he gets three profitable cows 
out of six heifers raised, With equal skill he should get three out 
of five in breeding Jerseys. With the latter, however, if properly 
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If one is working for butter, let him beware of a 
craze for pedigree. As hinted above, the Jersey is a thoroughbred, 
and each one possesses the possibilities of all. Select the calves, or 
heifers with scrupulous care, good square built bodies, but above 
all with full sized teats set well apart, and plenty of room for an 
udder. Having done this part of your work well, the Jersey blood 
will do the rest. 

Among the characteristics of the Jersey cow that mark her 
superiority for butter making, and as a universal dairy cow, may be 
mentioned her adaptability to any climate. We find her in her 
finest form braving the rigors of Canadian winters, and also as a 


in this business. 








TYPICAL JERSEY BULL. 


handled, he gets cows that are much more profitable, and more 
reliable as profitable cows. In selecting a herd of Jerseys there are 
two methods usually pursued, each with a very different end in 
view. One man looks for his profit from the sales of the calves, 
while the other wants butter. Each one in his proper sphere is 
following a legitimate calling, and rarely does he fail if he possesses 
the proper practical knowledge and general intelligence. It is 
when he sets out to compass both these ends that he is liable to 
come to grief. To be sure some men make money at both ends of 
the business. If the object is to sell calves, then the main point is 
to secure the coming, not the going, popular pedigrees. Like all 


other speculations, a little intuition or good luck is advantageous 





| phenomenal butter yielder in the burning summers of the Sovth. 


For persistence of milk production, she is an everlasting ‘‘stayer.” 
In disposition she is often actually troublesome with her friendly 
familiarity. She is early to breed, and very prolific. Of the bull 
I would rather not speak. Nobody knows what he ought to be, for 
many if not most of the good cows have sires that for looks and 
behavior would disgrace the bovine race. There is an immense 
amount of nonsense written about the Jersey bull, but he does not 
bear familiar acquaintance. His chief promise lies rather in the 
butter-making qualities of his dam than in his good looks, If his 
offspring prove valuable then never part with him until old age 
has rendered him useless. 
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A STORY OF SIX HENS. 
BESSIE BROWN, MASSACHUSETTS. 
—_= 
Living in the city, yet longing for some of the country privi- 
leges, I determined to at least keep a few hens, so about the first of 
October, 1889, I bought six brown Leghorn hens. They cost me 
$3.00, the expressage came to $1.25 more, 100 feet of wire netting 
for a small yard cost $1.00 and twenty-five cents was paid for boxes 
of which the house was made, so I began with an outlay of $5.50. 
In our small back yard a henhouse was constructed of packing 
boxes as shown in the illustration. The front or the largest part 
was removed and old glass that we had on hand was substituted 
after the box had been raised on two light sticks so that the top 
sloped sufficiently to shed rain. Here the fowls took their dust and 
sun baths, and were fed on 
cold days. The next part, 
which was smaller, was a 
complete box, raised in the 
same manner as first part. 
The entrance from the other 
box was through a small 
hole cut in the side of the 
lower end. In this were two 
‘ poles for roosts and the un- 
der part formed a shed. The 
smallest box was for the nest 
where my favorites deposited 246 eggs during the seventeen weeks 
of my ownership. The top board on this box could be raised and 
the eggs taken out. Isold ten dozens at thirty-three cents, besides 
using all we wanted in our family of two. Then too, there was the 
satisfaction of knowing that they were fresh, not limed as most eggs 
are that we find in market in winter. The food, corn, bran, and 
cracked shells cost only $2.00. Circumstances forbidding me to keep 
them longer I sold five at fifty cents each and cooked the sixth, so 
she was worth as much or more than the average one sold. Setting 
aside the pleasure of the pursuit and satisfaction when using the 
products, and looking at the money view only,I cleared in the 
transaction $2.25, considering the eggs and fowls used were worth 
market price. This for so short a time and with only six hens was 
an excellent return. When I gave up my fowls I had on hand a 
quantity of the feed I had bought, and had I kept them five weeks 
longer the percentage of profits would have been greatly increased. 
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AN INEXPENSIVE POULTRY HOUSE. 





MOVABLE CATTLE STANCHIONS. 


satiation 

Some improvements on the common stationary stanchion are 
herewith shown. They are in use in the stables of a Minnesota 
subscriber and give good satisfaction. Being cheap and easily 
made, they are adapted to the wants of those who feed cattle in the 
winter and during the summer or who another year want this space 
for something else. These stanchions are made of two-by-four-inch 
scantling and, being put together with wooden pins or bolts, they 
may be readily taken apart and stored away when necessary. The 
bed piece is made of two two-by-four-inch scantlings and so is the 
























































IMPROVED CATTLE STANCHIONS. 


top piece, but in the illustration one is removed to show how they 
are fastened. A A are the stationary parts; C C the movable sides 
that hold the cattle in; E E are automatic fasteners which hold the 
stanchions shut. In stall A the stanchion is shown open. The 
space H is filled with a triangular board to keep the animal from 
putting its head in the wrong place. When the animal puts its 
head in place, a push on C closes the stanchion, E drops automat- 
ically in place and holds it shut, as shown in stall B. As seen in 
the engraving, the movable part C has no pin in the lower end to 
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hold it in place, but one on each side of it. A pin at the top keeps 
it down when it is shut. In stall C is shown how the movable part 
is taken from its place when taking the stanchions apart. Stall D 
shows a simple contrivance by which the cattle can be shut in if 
they know their places and let out too, without going in between 
them. A strong string S is tied to the staple N, passes through the 
staple I and to any convenient place. Pulling on this will close 
them, and on the one attached at W and E will open them and 
let the cattle out. 





A LAWN AND DRIVE ROLLER. 
HOLLISTER SAGE, CONNECTICUT. 
<ctillllercae 

A good thing was seen at work recently on a place in a neigh- 
boring city. It was evidently homemade and was rapidly rounding 
up and hardening the walks and drives, and at the same time 
clearing them of moss, weeds and grass. A pair of light rollers 
eighteen inches in diameter and three feet long are mounted, the 
one forward of the other, as shown in the illustration, to be drawn 
by one horse. A seat for the driver is bolted to the platform and 
near his feet an iron rod, on which he can throw his weight, 
extends through a slot and connects with a scraper resting on the 
ground. To make this, a plank two inches thick and six inches 
wide is bolted to irons, by which it is drawn. It has a thin strip of 
steel bolted to its lower edge, which takes off more or less of the 
surface of the walk, according to the weight placed upon it by 
means of the foot-rest above. When the scraper is not required, it 
may be raised and kept suspended by the connecting rod which has 
a notch filed in one side, by which it is caught in the narrowed, 
forward end of the slot through which it passes. The first roller is 
drawn by shafts hung directly on its axis, and turns on a king-bolt 
like the forward wheels of a wagon, allowing the scraper and 








A HOMEMADE LAWN ROLLER. 
hardening roller to be backed or turned. On new or uneven lawns 


the roller does admirable work in advance of the mower. For 
carrying weights like urns, jars, earth, water to be used in trans- 
planting, etc., the roller is unequaled, as it never cuts the lawn, 
even when soft in spring, as barrows and carts are prone to do. 





A CONVENIENT MILK-ROOM AND REFRIGERATOR. 
ELLA ROCKWOOD, MICHIGAN. 
calipee 

A room twelve-by-fifteen, built off from the wash-room, con- 
necting with the ice house on the other side, was ceiled and sided 
with black ash in alternate three-inch strips of plain and beaded 
lumber five-eighths of an inch in thickness with a ‘‘quarter-round” 
molding of the same to finish the sides where the ceiling met. 
Outside, on the only side exposed, common siding was used. From 
one corner, where the room joined the ice house, a space 6x4 feet 
was partitioned off for a refrigerator. The walls are made double 
and packed six inches thick with sawdust, and overhead the same. 
Two doors are placed in the end, each double and packed like the 
sides. The entrance door is six feet by twenty-six inches wide; the 
other, above it for putting in ice, is fifteen inches high by twenty- 
six wide. Inside, six feet from the floor, is placed a shallow gal- 
vanized iron pan, twenty-six by thirty inches, fur holding cakes of 
ice. This pan, supported on strips of wood, has a pipe for carrying 
out the drippings from the ice. Once a week it is filled with ice. 
It is an easy matter for a man to put up the cakes through the 
upper door as follows: A board of the right length reaches from the 
door to the opposite side of the room where it is supported by a 
short board hinged on for a standard. This forms a slide on which 
the ice is placed with ice tongs, and along which it is easily trans- 
ferred to the space intended for it. The board is taken down when 
not in use. 

Hooks for the suspension of meat, also shelves for storing 
butter, cream, etc., are arranged inside, where the thermometer 
stands at about 40°, making a most desirable storage place for 
perishable articles which require a cold dark place, free from flies 
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and dust. In the outer room are kept the usual appurtenances for 
butter-making, viz.: cabinet creamery, churn, butter-worker, scales, 
etc., while the window and door are provided with screens for the 
exclusion of flies. In one corner is a sink for washing ice, the door 
from the ice house opening conveniently near. The water from the 
creamery passes through the sink and is used for the purpose. From 
this place it passes out into the drain. 

A well three feet from the door supplies the water for the 
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GROUND FLOOR OF A MICHIGAN MILK-ROOM. 


creamery, which is pumped in by means of a piece of conductor 
pipe which fits over the spout of the pump. 

The entire ceiling of ash is oil finished, the door and window 
casings are painted dark red. The floor is painted with yellow 
ochre. The ground plan presented herewith is self-explanatory, 
the letter W indicating the location of the window, and D that of 
the doors. 


AERATING MILK. 
GEO. E. NEWELL, NEW YORK. 
nn 

For cheese-making purposes I am in favor of keeping milk on 
the farm in large, shallow tin pans, of five gallons capacity and 
upward. These pans should be placed in an elevated, airy situation, 
always resting upon trestles, to insure a free circulation of air. At 
a factory where the writer once made cheese he was impressed with 
the superior quality of milk furnished by patrons using these large 
setting-pans for night-skimming. Their purpose was simply to get 
as much cream as possible from a twelve hours’ setting of milk, and 
so they spread it out shallow. These pans should be provided with 
faucets, by which the milk can be easily drawn off into the delivery 
can placed below. Night-storing of milk in deep delivery-cans is 
not as favorable, as the system promotes lacteal taint unless scrupu- 
lous care is observed. The New York State Dairy Commissioner 
recommends for milk aeration the simple ap- 
paratus shown in the illustration, and which 
may be manufactured and used by anybody. 
It is described as follows: ‘‘ Use a pail of usual 
diameter, of depth enough to hold two and 
one-half pails of milk; drill a row of one-six- 
teenth holes in the bottom around the outside 
three-eighths of an inch apart; make a hoop 
of band iron one inch in width and one-quar- 
ter of inch thick, with a three-quarter inch 
square iron riveted to it on one side as an arm 
to slip through a standard. This can be sus- 
pended over the can in several ways, but is 
usually used as follows: ‘‘Take a piece of 
two-by-three hardwood scantling (long enough 
to permit the pail being raised to a sufficient 
height above the can); cut a slot in the bot- 
tom so that it will slip on the handle of the 
can easily; cut another slot where the top of 
the can comes; through this pass an iron rod, 
hooked at one end so as to slip on to the top of the can, with a nut 
on the other end to tighten up against the stick ; this will keep it in 
position ; cut at least three square holes near the top end of the 
stick, so that the pail can be raised or lowered according to the 
wind.” 

It is strongly urged that dairymen will not relax their vigilance 
in the care of milk during the autumn months. Whether making 
butter for home use or for market, or the product of the dairy goes 
to a cheese factory, it is highly important to give the milk honora- 
ble care. Ensilage-fed milk should be regularly aerated, and also 


























APPARATUS FOR 
AERATING MILK. 





when roots are fed to the cows. Do not let milch cattle feed heavily 
on frost-bitten grass, as it is poor stuff on which to maintain lac- 
teal quality or quantity. 





A FARM WORKSHOP. 
hl 

Few farmers know until they have tested their power as 
mechanics how much they can accomplish and how many dollars 
they can save in the course of a year by doing their own “ tinker- 
ing,” not only in the matter of saving in the charges of skilled 
mechanics, but also in the time spent in running to the blacksmith, 
wagon maker and others during seasons when the time can ill be 
spared. These difficulties may be almost entirely obviated if the 
farmer has a comfortable place to work in and the necessary tools. 
Duplicates of mower and reaper sections, rivets, clevises, fork- 
handles and many other things that he has found by experience are 
most subject to breakage should be kept on hand. By keeping on 
hand a few boards of clear soft lumber and a few sticks of seasoned 
hard lumber almost any wood part in the machinery can be 
replaced. Those who have timber can get a few logs worked up 
into shape at the mill during the winter to suit their wants. 

The carpenter shop illustrated herewith is owned and described 
by a correspondent who withholds his name. He writes: My shop is 
the upper story of a small building near the house and is twelve by 
eighteen feet in size. The lower story being used for a variety of 
purposes, such as storing tools, kindling, coal, etc., could be used 
exclusively for storing machinery. A shop could be arranged in 
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INTERIOR VIEW OF A FARM WORKSHOP. 


any room or outbuilding with a tight floor and the necessary room 
to spare. Room could probably be made for a bench along one side 
or across the end of the tool or wagon house. This shop was con- 
structed and arranged as follows: Along one side under the eaves I 
made a substantial work-bench two feet wide and twelve feet long, 
the top of two two-inch twelve foot planks which were run through 
the planing mill to get them of an equal thickness so that they 
make a smooth, firm table on which to work. If one does not care 
to take these pains, two rough planks answer well. The legs of the 
bench, four in number, are two-by-four-inch scantling, two feet 
ten inches high, toe-nailed to the floor—cross pieces of the same 
material two feet four inches long are nailed on the sides even with 
tops of legs and nailed at the other ends to the studding of the shop, 
to support the top of the bench, making a very substantial affair on 
which to work. About two feet from one end of the bench, the 
end at the left as one faces the bench will be most handy, the vise 
is placed. It is made of two two-by-three-inch hickory sticks, one 
three feet long, and the other three feet six inches long. The jaw 
ends are rounded off slightly on the outside and armed on the inner 
surface where they meet with iron plates one-fourth of an inch 
thick and two-by-four inches in size. These plates protect the jaws 
when grasping iron articles. An iron screw was procured and a 
hole bored for the screw through the two sticks just far enough 
from the top ends so that the screw worked freely under the top of 
the bench. The longer stick was fastened firmly by the lower end 
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placed two feet from the end for this purpose; the plank 
top also, was cut into far enough to receive this stick so that 
it would come just even with the front face of the bench. Along 
the wall at the back of the bench a couple of narrow shelves at 
convenient heights for the tools, etc., were placed. Along the back 
side of the top of the bench four or five inches from the wall a strip 
an inch or two high was nailed; the space between this and the 
wall was divided into small shallow boxes for nails and screws. The 
strip also serves to keep rubbish out of the nails. A three feet 
section of the largest hard wood log I could find for a chopping 
block was stood on end, and a two-feet length of railroad iron was 
securely spiked on. This answers admirably for an anvil; for, on 
this, iron heated in the cook stove can readily be bent to any shape 
desired. An old stove in the shop is convenient for the purpose 
and serves also to keep the chill off on cold days. With the addition 
of a cheap pair of tongs and a good heavy hammer one can make 
a respectable clevis, and most of the ordinary iron work of this 
nature can readily be made. A good drill to use in the brace is 
handy. One needs two or three punches which can be made from 
old fork-tines, and a cold chisel made from an old plow file. The 
grindstone with treadle stands conveniently near. A soldering iron 
with solder and rosin in the shop saves many a nickel and many a 
trip to the tinsmith. 

For woodwork will be needed a jack plane, fore plane and a 
smoothing plane; two saws, a coarse cross-cut, seven teeth to the 
inch will also answer for a rip saw; a fine saw about nine teeth to 
the inch will do the fine work. A good steel square and a bevel 
square are better than the common iron ones. A one-fourth, three- 
eighths, one-half, five-eighths, three-fourths, and one-inch bit, two 
gimlets, and a screw-driver will be all one will need; a one-half and 
one inch socket, firmer and chisels will be needed; a compass, 
scratch awl, an adze-eye hammer, monkey wrench, crowbar, sand- 
paper, a good hand ax or hatchet for the chopping block, and a 
good drawing knife, an oil stone and oil can, a saw file and plow 
file, a small wood file, an assortment of screws, nails and rivets, 
and one is prepared to do most of the small every-day jobs and 
repairing that are apt to arise. By keeping the tools sharp and 
bright one finds pleasure and profit in using them. Nearly all these 
tools cost but little each, but many will feel that they cannot afford 
all. To those I would say, get all you can afford, and by all means 
have a cheap bench and vise, a chopping block, railroad iron, 
hatchet, one saw, jack plane, drawing knife, bits, chisels, and grind- 
stone with treadle, this last out of consideration for the small boy. 





STORING VEGETABLES FOR WINTER USE. 
F. PARK, NEW YORK. 
hills 

No vegetable will long remain in a healthy condition if exposed 
to the air, while many varieties lose their most desirable qualities 
almost immediately after being picked or taken out of the soil. For 
this reason all roots when taken up should be kept from drying out 
by covering them with moist sand or earth and keeping them in 
the dark, and as cool as possible without reaching the freezing 
point. Do not rush madly at the work, and take up all vegetables 
upon the approach of frost ; on the contrary, leave them until there 
is danger of freezing. Most vegetables that can be stored for 
winter's use are benefited rather than injured by light early frosts. 

Squashes and pumpkins should not be touched by the frost; 
they will not keep if they are. They should be taken in early, 
leaving a portion of the stem attached, and placed on shelves in a 
perfectly dry room that is frost-proof. In this manner they will 
keep in good condition for several months. 

Beets, radishes, turnips, carrots and horseradish should be taken 
up early in November, always deferring the work until there is 
danger of the ground’s freezing. For the wants of a small family, 
sufficient of one kind can be kept in a box two feet square and 
a foot in depth. First put in clean sand or soil to the depth of two 
inches, then fill the box with roots nearly to the top, and fill with 
sand. The roots should not touch the box at the sides more than 
at the bottom, and there should be at least two inches of sand over 
the roots, which will exclude the air and keep them fresh. A 
few parsnips may be kept in the same way, but they do better left 
in the ground during winter. 

Cabbages should be pulled up by the roots and buried in 
trenches, roots down. Pack them close together in the trench, 
three heads in width, making the center row of heads a little higher 
than the side rows, cover with soil to the depth of a foot, and 
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prevents alternate freezing and thawing, aid at the same time will 
allow of their being taken out as required. 

In taking up roots of all sorts great care should be exercised 
not to break or injure them in any way, as mutilation of this kind 
not only causes decay but injures, if not destroys, their best edible 
qualities. This isa more important matter than is generally sup- 
posed, and the pulling away of vegetables in a careless or indifferent 
manner has led many to think that vegetables are of little value in 
winter. 

In almost every garden there are left to perish in winter enough 
vegetables that, if properly cared for, would furnish a very agreea- 
ble change of diet during winter. Canned vegetables make up, in a 
measure, a change, but beets, carrots, turnips and radishes are not 
canned, but can be had with little trouble nearly as fresh and 
nutritious in winter as in summer. 


THE BEAN WEEVIL. 


—<=— 





One of the most annoying insect pests that is rapidly increasing 
in our gardens, writes a subscriber from Kansas, is the bean 
weevil, and ‘‘ my appetite decreases in corresponding proportion 
when I think of the number of little maggots I would have to eat 
as the bean approaches maturity. But the chief difficulty I find is 
in saving seed. We all have certain varieties of beans, some that 
we may have had for years, but of which we do not know the 
name; hence, we cannot order from the seedsman. That was just 
my condition. I had two kinds that I was very much attached 
to and have been trying to save the seed from year to year. Last 
winter in overhauling my seeds I found the weevils were literally 
eating the beans up. Many of them would have a dozen or more 
holes bored in them and would crush into powder under the thumb. 
I put them in pans and set them in the oven to drive the insects 
out. Out of nearly a quart of beans only thirty or forty sprouted. 
The point that has been agitating my mind is, could we put the 
seed beans in hot water when we gather the seed in the fall long 
enough to kill the worm without killing the life of the bean? I 
shall try it this fall, and also intend to immerse a few in hot grease 
with a view of hermetically sealing the bean, hoping thus to 
destroy the maggot. It is unquestionably cheaper for the average 
farmer to buy the most of his seed from responsible dealers; but 
from the fact of not knowing the names and the additional fact 
that the postage on beans, peas and corn makes the buying of them 
every year a little expensive, he will still try to save his own seed 
of these bulky articles. In what I have here said I have referred to 
pole beans. For the reason I presume that they come earlier, the 
weevil does not infest our bush varieties, planted for first early 
use.” 

Bean weevils can be killed in the seed beans by sprinkling them 
with benzine, spirits of turpentine or bi-sulphide of carbon, and 
inclosing in an air-tight vessel for a few weeks in winter. Immers- 
ing in hot water, as proposed, would be very likely to destroy their 
vitality. If submitted to a dry heat of about 150° Fah. for an hour 
it will destroy the grubs within and not injure the beans for 
planting. 





Sugar Beet.—When our farmers fully appreciate the necessity 
of the complete and thorough preparation of the soil before planting 
the beet, the success of profitable crops will the sooner be realized. 
Begin a year ahead. Prepare the manure in ample quantity and of 
the best quality. Spread and plow under as late in the fall as com- 
paratively dry weather will permit. From four to six inches is 
deep enough. In the early spring plow again. The second plowing 
in the spring should be deep. The beets should be thinned as early 
as possible to give the best results. Transplanting, or neglect 
retards growth, so that early weeding and hoeing is necessary. A 
narrow, double moldboard plow set deep cultivates both sides of 
the row at every plowing. Several plowings and hoeings early 
will send the beets ahead most satisfactorily. Early neglect is fatal 
to successful beet culture. This method of beet culture applies 
equally well to mangels. Wherever a paying crop of oats, barley, 
or spring wheat can be raised, there a paying crop of beets can be 
grown, no matter what the latitude or longitude of the earth’s 
surface. With the same methods and care that the French practice 
American farmers can also succeed. If sugar is the object a num- 
ber of farmers and capitalists must enlist in the enterprise so as to 
secure ample material, the greatest reduction of working expenses 
possible, and prompt manufacture. Plan before planting. 
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PHENIX FOWLS. 
H. 8, BABCOCK. 


—— 


The opening of Japan to European intercourse has been the 
means of the introduction to us of a number of rare breeds of poul- 
try, the Shamo, perhaps the largest of the Game family, the big- 
combed, short-legged, high-tailed Bantam, bred in several colors, 
but usually a combination of black and white, and named from its 
original home, but among thm all none has proved to be more pecu- 
liar than that which is now called the Phoenix fowls. 

The Phoenix fow] belongs to the Game class, having many char- 
acteristics which are common to all Game fowls, but it has one 
peculiarity which distinguishes it from the games with which 
Americans have long been acquainted, the remarkable development 
of its tail. This grows to enormous length, the narrow, ribbon-like 
sickles sometimes reaching five or six feet in this country, while in 




















this style of marking, the male has a light yellow or straw-colored 
hackle, a bright copper-colored back, saddle feathers like those of 
the hackle, a wing in which the bow is of bright copper or gold, 
the bar steel blue or metallic black, and the bay, the exposed por- 
tion behind the bar, of straw color, a rich black breast and a black 
tail with sickles and hangers having a greenish lustre. The female 
is a salmon-breasted, gray fowl, the combination of colors being 
quite pleasing. 

Phoenix fowls are said to be remarkably good layers, and, like 
other Games, excellent for the table, to be reasonably hardy and 
not at all vicious in disposition. Indeed, they are called thoroughly 
useful fowls, though at present they are kept by fanciers almost 
exclusively, and by but a few of these. It seems scarcely probable 
that these curious fowls will become very common upon farms or 
in places where utility is of paramount consideration, for their 
wonderful tails would cease to be an ornament if bedraggled 
through the mire of a barnyard. But kept for ornament, by those 

















PAIR OF PURE-BRED PHCENIX FOWLS. 


its native home they sometimes exceed even this length. It is said 
that in the museum at Tokio there is a stuffed specimen the tail 
feathers of which are thirteen and a half feet long. Whether this 
is a Phoenix, or what we know as a Yokohama fowl the writer does 
not distinctly remember, but it is not important for the Phoenix 
and Yokohama make but a single breed, the former being colored, 
the latter pure white in plumage. It is said that this enormous 
development of tail is aided by warmth and dampness, and that 
in Japan the fowls are secured to a roost, with weights attached to 
their sickles, to further aid the process, and kept in a warm, moist 
atmosphere. The tail does not attain its full development until the 
fowl is at least three years old, the feathers at each succeeding 
moult increasing in length until the limit is reached. 

The colors of the Phoenix are varied—some being of the 
arrangement which we designate as Duckwing, others more upon 
the Black Red type and still others of the Red Pyle marking. Per- 
haps as handsome as any is the well-marked Golden Duckwing. In 





who care first for beauty, they may prove quite popular. In Eng- 
land and on the Continent of Europe they enjoy considerable pop- 
ularity. Like many fowls which have been received from foreign 
countries, this breed shows the want of careful breeding. Its tail has 
been developed to the exclusion of many other points. The comb, 
for example, does not breed true. It is usually an irregular pea 
comb, but the irregularity is more marked than the triple charac- 
ter. But it is not always a pea comb, for I have seen specimens with 
single combs, but I do not remember to have seen one with a rose 
comb. In the hands of American fanciers, however, if it is ever 
heartily adopted by them, we may expect to find the combs more 
carefully bred, the arrangement and brightness of the colors more 
sharply looked after,’and the length of the tail not neglected. [The 
illustration, which we give herewith, was made from a pair of 
Phoenix fowls shown at New York, and from it the reader will be 
able to gather a very good idea of the characteristics of this strange 
fowl, from a land where everything is strange to American eyes. } 
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ORNAMENTAL PERENNIAL GRASSES. 
M. BARKER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
-_ 

The various plants commonly known as ornamental grasses are 
all more or less beautiful and useful in toning down the rugged 
features in bold designs of landscape art. Massed together in a 
large bed, with contiguous surroundings of contrasting trees and 
shrubs, they produce a grand effect. But plantations of this kind 
must be made on an extensive scale in order to be fully appre- 
ciated, and on this account they are in best keeping with the propor- 
tions of extensive gardens and public parks. There are, however, a 
few ornamental grasses that might find appropriate situations in the 
smallest place. The following selection affords ample material for 
the requirements of the largest as well as the smallest garden. 

Arundo donax, a bamboo-like reed, has no superior among 
grasses asa garden plant. The % 
erect, slightly tapering stems VME 
are from two to three inches in 
circumference at the base, and 
grow as high as twelve feet. 
The blades of the numerous 
alternate leaves arch gyrace- 
fully, are of a sea-green color, 
taper to a fine point, and meas- 
ure about eighteen inches in 
length. A variety of this 
plant, A. donax versicolor or 
the variegated reed. is even 
more attractive than the spe- 
cies, for stripes of pure white 
intermingle with the green of 
its leaves. These plants are 
seen to the greatest advantage 
when arranged in masses in the 
vicinity of water. But they 
thrive luxuriantly in a rich, 
sandy loam in most positions. 

Variety elegantissima resem- 
bles variegata closely, but the 
leaves are narrower and the 
variegations more distinct ; and 
in variety aurea we have ele- 
gantissima, with the white of 
the leaves changed to yellow. 
All varieties are desirable for 
general bedding purposes. 
Their height without the flow- 
er-stalk seldom exceeds twelve 
inches, and this dwarf charac- 
ter renders them particularly 
valuable as edgings to plants of 
contrasting colors and aspect. 

Erianthus Ravenne or Rav- 
enna grass differs widely from 
the preceding. The flower- 
stem proceeds from a cluster 
of long, narrow leaves, of a 
dull green, color, with ivory- 
white rib traversing the center, 
and grows to a height of five 
or six feet. An elegant purple and silver-white plume crowns the 
top. This plant does not always flower satisfactorily in the climate 
of New England, but even then it is very desirable on account of 
the gracefulness and profusion of its leaves. Light soil and full 
exposure to sunshine are essential to its well-being. As an individ- 
ual specimen for a small lawn it is worthy of recommendation. 

Eulalia Japonica or the Japanese Eulalia.—Many consider this 
plant, with its three varieties, the best of all ornamental grasses ; 
and where a thick growth of luxuriant and pleasing foliage is de- 
sired there is, undoubtedly, some foundation for the claim. The 
eanes are much more slender than those of Arundo donaz, but still 
perfectly rigid and erect, and from six to eight feet high. The rich 
green blade has a white streak extending along three-fourths of its 
entire length, in the center of the upper surface. The infloresence 


appears in the form of a broad panicle, which is loose and purplish 
when young, and becomes dense and downy as it grows older. The 
leaves of E. Japonica zebrina are of a paler green color, and freely 
marked with bold bars of a yellowish hue; otherwise it is the exact 
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BEAUTIFUL ORNAMENTAL GRASSES. 
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counterpart of the species. E£. Japonica variegata is not quite so 
vigorous, and is rather shy in producing flowers. The curve and 
variegation of the leaves, however, of green and white in irregular 
and alternate lines, make up for all deficiencies. A light, sandy 
loam best develops the charming qualities of the variegated forms; 
and, while the others would thrive with a fair amount of satisfac- 
tion in the same, the result with them is better when the soil is of a 
slightly more substantial character. 

Gynerium argenteum, the Plume or Pampas grass of South 
America, is a plant of rare excellence. It must be seen before its 
good qualities can be thoroughly realized. The long, narrow arching 
leaves form a dense mass from four to six feet in height. The 
large, rich, silvery plumes, however, are its chief attraction. They 
are borne in extreme profusion clear above the foliage and form an 
immense cluster, which, with a setting or background of greenery 
presents a most gorgeous ap- 
pearance. This plant is rather 
particular in the matter of soil 
and treatment. <A deep, sandy 
loam, well enriched with ma- 
nure, gives satisfactory results ; 
but all preparation and fore- 
thought in this matter will be 
in vain if the plants are not 
given copious supplies of water 
during the early months of 
summer, in a dry season. 

Phalaris arundinacea or Red 
Canary Grass. —One variety of 
this common European grass, 
P. arundinacea variegata, has 
long been known and culti- 
vated in gardens, under the 
common names, ‘‘Gardener’s 
Garters” and ‘* Ribbon Grass.” 
It isa useful plant, inasmuch 
as it will grow anywhere and 
in almost any soil and situation. 

With the exception of Aru- 
ndo donax versicolor and Gyne- 
rium argenteum and varieties 
—which should be taken up 
and potted late in the fall and 
\ placed under cover until spring 
f IN Wy = —the plants here mentioned are 
ty! \ y . —" ~ | hardy.in the New England 
ft Vy _ i ; } States. But, notwithstanding 
gn D. / this fact, it is of some advan- 
Ci tage to give them a generous 
coat of withered leaves or some 
dry material during winter. 
The propagation of ornamental 
grasses is usually effected by 
division of the clumps late in 
the fall or early in the spring, 
the latter season being prefera- 
ble for the operation. Estab- 
lished clumps also are moved 
and planted with most success 
in the spring, but care should 
be taken to have this work completed before root action has made 
any considerable advance. [The most striking of the foregoing 
grasses are represented in the accompanying illustration. ] 
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Late Tomatoes.—The season of tomatoes can be materially pro- 
longed by plowing or spading up a piece of ground upon the ap- 
proach of frost and, after smoothing it down nicely, pulling up the 
vines loaded with green or partly-ripened fruit and spreading them 
over the ground about a foot in depth. If these are covered with 
straw mats or loose straw to protect against freezing, uncovering in 
the day time, the warmth from the earth will ripen the fruit as per- 
fectly as did the sun in September. A truck farmer on Long Island 
tried the experiment last yeat, with the result that he made more 
money from what ripened in that way than from all he had previ- 
ously sold. His last picking sold readily at $2.50 per basket, show- 
ing that with tomatoes, as well as with many other kinds of vege- 
tables, late crops are often more profitable than early ones for 


farmers living near good markets. 
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THE CHAMPION TROTTER—NELSON. 
ae 

The subject of our illustration is the trotting stallion Nelson, 
the horse who to-day holds, in his class, the record of the world. 
Nelson is a bay horse of fine action and great stateliness of appear- 
ance. He was foaled in 1882, is by Young Rolfe, dam Gretchen, 
by Gideon, a son of Risdyk’s Hambletonian. Young Rolfe is by 
Tom Rolfe. Dam Judith by Draco. So far back as 1884 Young 
Rolfe made for himself the then creditable record of 2.214. 
Gretchen, the dam of Nelson, is also the dam of other speedy 
trotters. For instance, ‘‘Susie Owens,” with a record of 2.25; Knox 
Girl, dam of Aubins, 2.194, and Medora, 2.223. Nelson is owned, 
trained and driven by Charles H. Nelson, of Maine. Mr. Nelson 
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NELSON—THE FAMOUS 


‘generally drives about twenty pounds over the regulation weight 
of 150 pounds. This tells to the credit of Nelson as a stayer under 
additional weight. It was not until his fifth year, in 1887, that 
Nelson showed a good turn of speed in public. In that year he 
obtained a record of 2.214. Nothing was known of him in public 
the following year, 1888, but in 1889, trotting at Hartford, Ct., on 
August 28, he won first heat from Alcryon in 2.144. He beat the 
record for that year. Afterward at Boston, September 23, he again 
met and defeated Alcryon, trotting for a purse of $10,000. The race 
was three best heats in five. The time made was 2.184, 2.174, 2.18%. 
This race led to his expulsion by the National Trotting Association, 
as a conspiracy was discovered between the drivers of the contend- 
ing horses to allow Nelson to win. However, in 1890, Nelson trotted 
on various occasions against time. The records were made at 











different points, and varied from one another by several seconds. 
Nelson commenced with 2.15%, 2.154, 2.154. He then lowered his 
time to 2.12. The next trial was again 2.12, followed by 2.113. Six 
days afterward he cut his record to 114. This was October 9, 1890. 
Nine days later he essayed again, but failed to come up to his own 
time, falling back to 2.144. The supreme warrant of his speed for 
that year was attained three days later, when on the 21st of 
October, 1890, he trotted in 2.103. In 1891 Nelson was permitted 
by the American [Western] Trotting Association to trot on tracks 
in their jurisdiction, which permission he turned to good account 
by trotting at Independence, Ia., in 2.10. This is the best time 
made by any stallion trotting in harness or otherwise. The chest- 
nut mare, Maud §, has retired with a record of 2.8%, and to-day 


TROTTING STALLION. 


there are a score of youngsters whose happy owners dream of 
being able to beat that. For all practical purposes a 2.10 gait is 
sufficient, but the ambition of owners and breeders is most valuable 
as the hour in which we reach the top we begin to descend. The 
limit of speed cannot be said to be known when from one year to 
another a trotting star arises which outshines all predecessors. 

Feeding.—Feeding, like any other investment of money, should 
pay the proper interest on the capital used. If the animal fed can- 
not pay back a fair interest on the cost of food, both should be 
applied to more remunerative uses—the capital transferred and the 
animal converted into cash to be profitably applied. Nearly every 
farmer in America and elsewhere loses the interest of the money 
invested in unprofitable live-stock. 
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THE ANNUAL POINSETTIA. 

WILLIAM FALCONER, NEW YORK. 

allen 

This annual species of spurge, the botanical name of which is 
Euphorbia heterophylla, is a native of Florida, Texas and Mexico, 
and a desirable ornamental garden plant. It is smooth-leaved, 
vigorous, two to three feet high, erect and branched, and easily 
raised from seed. Here it blossoms in July, or August, but like 
most other Euphorbias its true flowers are inconspicuous, and its 
beauty consists in the showy leaves immediately around the flowers. 
This is also the case with the gorgeous Poinsettias grown in con- 
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FLOWERING BRANCH OF THE ANNUAL POINSETTIA. 


servatories in winter, their large scarlet heads are not blossoms, 
but the ‘‘floral” leaves surrounding the little yellowish flowers. 
The flowering dogwood is a commoner example, the large white 
flowers, as they are usually regarded, being not true flowers, but 
only petaloid bracts surrounding the flowers. Euphorbia hetero- 
phylla behaves in much the same way. Before the flower buds are 
formed the foliage is green throughout, but as summer advances, 
and flower buds appear, a bold scarlet blotch forms on the surface 
near the base of all the crown leaves. This gives the plants a very 
vivid and striking appearance, and no doubt suggested the name 
‘* fire-on-the-mountain,” by which the plant is known in Northern 
Mexico, and Painted Leaf, and Annual Hoinsettia, by which it is 
known in our gardens. In Florida it is generally called the Hypo- 
crite Plant. 

For the sake of variety I have grown this plant for fifteen 
years, but it was not until a year or two ago that its cultivation 
became general, when our florists introduced it as a seed novelty. 
There is a beautifully marked yellow variegated form of it, but as 
it does not come reliably true from seed, and is as yet scarce, it is 
not in common cultivation. It takes years of selection and isolation 
to get marked varieties of species to perpetuate themselves true to 
kind from seed. Although this Euphorbia can be and is propagated 
by cuttings, the process is slow and unsatisfactory. Raised from 
seed in the hotbed or greenhouse in early spring, and planted out- 
of-doors in May, it begins to color in July; but sown in the garden 
in May it does not bloom until August. Sprays of it used as cut- 
flowers last fairly well in the house. [A flowering branch is seen 
in our illustration. ] 





ROMAN HYACINTHS. 
alien 

Too much attention cannot be paid to the growing of these 
bulbs for winter flowers in the living room. The Dutch hyacinths 
have long been grown, consequently are the better known, but 
they are more expensive, more difficult to manage and not as grace- 
ful when in fiower as the French grown, or what are generally 
known as Roman hyacinths. Of these there are several distinct 
sorts: pure white, light pink, blue and yellow. All these are single; 
there is also a dark pink variety with double flowers, which is very 
beautiful. 

All the bulbs of this class are smaller than the Dutch varieties, 
but more floriferous, good bulbs giving from three to five spikes 
each. They are also much earlier than the latter. If potted in 
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the fall, and kept in a cool, dark place until about the first of 
November they will come into flower by the middle of December, 
and, by having a supply in reserve, a succession of bloom can be 
kept up until spring. As the bulbs are small, a six-inch pot is 
sufficiently large for three; these may be all of one color, or of 
separate colors, according to taste. As for soil, that is not at all 
essential, any good garden soil will do. Place the bulbs just 
below the surface, press the soil firmly around them, but loosely 
under the bulbs, then plunge the pots in any convenient out of the 
way place, and bring into the living room as wanted. Asa rule, 
they will perfect their flowers in five weeks from the time they are 
brought in. If the bulbs are much started it is far better to screen 
them from the light for a few days after bringing them in. As the 
bulbs do not cost half as much as the Dutch named sorts, and are 
far more prolific, they should be generally cultivated. 





TWO BEAUTIFUL LILIES. 


oil 

Botanists are somewhat in doubt about the exact systematic 
position of Lilium Batemannii, one of the most desirable lilies in cul- 
tivation. That it isa hybrid between some recognized species can 
hardly be doubted, although it differs in many respects from any 
of the cultivated kinds; but, wherever its systematic position may 
be, its place in the garden is in the front rank. In fact, in a collec- 
tion of lilies it is indispensable. Among its many good points are 
its hardiness and its abundance of flowers, produced in large umbels, 
which give the plant a very striking appearance. It is not rare that 
as many as twenty single flowers are found in one umbel, blooming 
in succession, so as to furnish a continuance of flowers for several 
weeks. The color is a deep, rich salmon, quite distinct from the 
usual shade in lilies. It may be as easily grown as any lily, and 
increases rapidly by the division of the bulbs. While it is as hardy 
as any kind, to secure the best results, the bulbs should be slightly 
protected in winter. The lower flowers in our illustration give a 
correct representation of this beautiful garden lily. 

The uppermost flower and bud in our engraving represents 
Lilium Chalcedonicum, a native of Greece, which, although long 
known to cultivation, is but rarely met in our gardens. Its flowers 
are bright scarlet turban shaped, and nodding on the stems. It is 





BATEMAN’S, AND THE CHALCEDONIAN LILY. 


one of the most graceful species known. The principal points which 
must be observed in its cultivation are that the bulbs, when once 
established, should not be removed for many years, and that with- 
out winter as well as summer.mulching they will soon die out, but 
any lover of flowers will be richly rewarded by giving this charm- 
ing lily the little care required for its successful cultivation. 





— 





Pearl Millet. —If pearl millet is plowed early, on high, rich 
ground, and cultivated with thoroughness, it can be made to yield 
large and paying crops. As it grows under these circumstances to 
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a great height, it should be planted in hills four feet apart both 
ways so as to receive early the frequent use of the disk corn 
cultivator drawn by two horses and ridden by a careful and 
experienced man. Pearl millet is one of the best foods for fowls. 
It can be threshed by machine or flail. Large crops require the 
cheaper use of the machine. Fowls do not so quickly overload 
their crops, as is usual with whole corn, and it lasts longer during 
long winter nights. 


Jens ee 
A PLEA FOR SPECIMEN PLANTS. 
L. GREENLEE, NORTH CAROLINA. 
_ 

The amateur is apt to want too many kinds of piants and, in- 
stead of keeping only one specimen plant of a good variety, yearly 
throws away fine old plants, and crowds his shelves with rooted cut- 
tings. Asa consequence, there are more plants than can be well 
taken care of, or given good positions under glass, and the old plant, 
if it had been kept and given the concentrated care, or a third of 
what is scattered amid these yvounglings, would have given twice as 
many blooms as all of them, and quite as fine ones. True, old 
piants require larger pots than young ones, more watering, and 
more room under glass; but in blooming time, surely and steadily 
coming on, how royally the care is rewarded ! 

It is a good plan to root all the cuttings trimmed from snecimen 
plants. These may 
be sold or exchanged 
for other small 
plants of varieties 
not in one’s collec- 
tion. The plant-beg- 
gar too may be 
staved off with them, 
thus saving one’s 
plants from further 
cuttage. Again, it is 
an advantage to have 
two plants of some 
sorts. so that, if there 
is room to spare, one 
may bloom in win- 
ter while the other 
rests for spring and 
summer flowers: 
though some fine oid 
specimen plants 
with new shoots con- 
tinually sprouting 
u» from strong roots 
are very near being 
‘perpetual bloom- 
ers.” There are 
some plants that do 
not produce their 
finest and largest 
flowers until large, strong, and well-developed, and many plants 
and bulbs which I have been advised to throw away after two or 
three years of service seem to me to improve with age. Soil and 
treatment have much to do with the exhaustion or perpetuated 
vigor of plants. 

Smilax and Bouvardias are among the plants that are frequently 
considered worthless when two or three years old, and yet mine are 
among the oldest, largest, finest plants in my collection. The 
Sinilax is at least five years old and the Bouvardias little less. The 
Smilax was planted in a large box on the western side of the green- 
house, near the floor, and is trained up the wall, having a long way 
to run. I sometimes cut it down to the very root three times a 
year. It always starts up again, dark green and vigorous, in three 
or four weeks after being cut. Many growers speak of their seeds 
of Smilax. That is one reason the plants run out. It exhausts any 
plant to bear seed. I thought I would take my Smilax up and repot 
it, the other day, but the box was such a complete mass of tubers 
that I merely gave it a rich topdressing and let it alone. The plant 
has a rich soil, plenty of water, and frequent syringing. Bouvar- 
dias gather strength into their roots with years, but new shoots have 
to be kept growing up from the root in order to make sure of flow- 
ers, and to be a successful cultivator the individual needs and habits 
of all plants must be carefully noted. 

Professional florists ¢ct their best returns from plants in a short 
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time, and they are soon exhausted, while amateurs, who are longer 
in bringing them to their prime, can i:eep them longer. It is high 
living and forcing which gives plants dyspepsia and causes them to 
‘‘run out” early. Fuchsias, geraniums, primroses, and begonias all 
make fine specimen plants. The latter, especially B. metallica and 
B. rubra, to my mind are best among these. 

Specimen plants should never be bedded out. A taste of free- 
dom for their cramped roots is very dangerous. They droop and 
sulk such a long while after being repotted. When the plants get 
so large that their weight is too great for lifting conveniently they 
can be divided or pruned, both top and root. set in smaller pots, and 
shaded until well started again. This gives them a new lease of life. 


icici gall 
PEAR CULTURE IN TEXAS. 
W. L. MOORE, TEXAS. 
 — 

The horticulturists of this State are beginning to realize the 
value of the pear, and many thousands of young trees have been 
planted this year. California pears have long been favorites in 
this market, but Texas is now producing some very fine fruit, 
although in most parts of this State pear culture is an experiment 
yet. Those who plant good varieties and give them good attention 
are receiving a rich reward. Many hesitate to plant pear trees 
heeavce they have to wait co lone for frit: vet it pays to wait, for 
the demand for pears 
is increasing year by 
vear. Last vear was 
unfavorable for 
fruit, yet those who 
had pears sold them 
at $500 to £600 per 
acre. Along the 
coast the Kieffer and 
Le Conte produce 
wonderfully, and the 
trees are very heal- 
thy. In North Texas 
the Le Conte blights 
hadly and blooms 
very early, but the 
Kieffer produces ex- 
tra crops of fruit. 
Few of the Europe- 
“nor native Ameri- 
van types of pears 
seem to produce 
well. The pear of 
Japan is being ex- 
perimented with, 
and some skillful 
horticulturist may 
in time produce a 
uybrid suited to this 
latitude. Any good 
cotton-producing soil that will suit the apple and the peach will pro- 
duce pears. Pears do well in deep, clay soil if water is found from 
ten to forty feet. In situations where cotton blights, pears should 
not be planted. The soil for pears should be well prepared—the 
deeper the better. It should be well harrowed and the trees culti- 
vated for three or four years, and kept clear of grass. The Kieffer 
has proved so far the best pear for general cultivation in Texas as it 
is excellent for the market, being of large size and rich, golden 
color. The other leading varieties recommended by the best 
authorities are :—Bartlett, Clapp’s, Duchess, Howell, Seckel, Le 
Conte, Anjou, and Early Harvest. If all signs do not fail, in the 
next few years Texas pears will be seen in all markets of the South, 
as well as in those of New York and the British colonies. 





Grasses for Dry Regions.—The Government through its Division 
of Botany is doing a good deal to find out the nature of the best 
grasses for the dry regions of our country. Some results have 
ome from the grass station in Kansas, which is in a buffalo grass 
region where the rainfall is about twenty inches per year. Broad- 
leaved perennial grasses will not answer, but with an average rain- 
fall the large annual grasses will give a crop. Strong deep-rooting 
grasses are best, and those with a bulbous base will survive. Low 
grasses with herbage near the ground are the best to bear drv 
weather. Grasses for arid soils must be sought for in dry countrie-. 
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THE APRICOT IN CALIFORNIA. 
NINETTA EAMES. 

In the cultivation of most fruits California is forced to compete 
with various portions of the United States, but for all practical pur- 
poses apricot-growers have the entire world for a market. The cli- 
mate and soil of many parts of California are peculiarly advantageous 
for bringing this luscious fruit to its highest perfection. The trees 
rapidly attain a luxurious growth, and require vigorous annual prun- 





FIG. 


ing and watchful care to prevent the branches from breaking with 
the weight of fruit. Especially is this true in locations where the 
soil is a deep, rich loam, and well-drained. The pits sprout easily, 
and the young trees are ready for budding in June or July. The 
peach root is largely used for the apricot, though various other stocks 
are successfully employed, thus giving it a wide adaptability to dif- 
ferent soils. Fruit-growers are beginning to realize that the demand 
for this fruit is far in excess of its present production, and that any 
possible increase for years to come is not 


2. APRICOT DRYING-FLOOR OUTDOORS. 


from six weeks to two months, 


men, 


time. 


shipment of 
high as half 
fruits canned in California the apricot 
York and Chicago markets. 


owing to their liability to damage. 


| reaches its destination. 





likely to exceed a profitable limit. It is 
necessary to use greater caution in the 
selection of a site for an apricot orchard 
than for the culture of other California 
fruits. In orchards near the coast the 
apricot ‘‘ points its best branches to the 
ocean, and the landward limbs and twigs 
bend up and endeavor to reach in the 
same direction. This is patent in every 
tree, and in the long rows is very strik- 
ing.” This cannot spring from an inhe- 
rent partiality to the sea, for the apricot 
is known to do equally well in landlocked 
valleys and foothills, where it is sure to 
ripen earlier. Coast apricots, on the 
contrary, are late coming to market, but 
the skin and pulp have a richer color 
than the same varieties produced in the 
interior. As the bulk of the crop is usu- 
ally dried before shipment it will be 
readily seen that a situation near the sea 
has the grave drawback of too much 
moisture in the atmosphere. Machine 
drying has not proved as satisfactory or 
as cheap as sun drying, and the latter method is in more general use. 

The immense quantities of apricots raised in coast orchards are 
shipped to the interior, to be dried in the open air. The largest 
drying floor in the State used exclusively for apricots is at Newhall, 


a beautiful little town set amidst sunny grain levels, everywher@® | 


dotted with the greenest of liveoaks. The air here has the hot, dew- 
less quality belonging to the inland mountains of California, and 
fruit exposed to it will dry with astonishing rapidity. Last year the 
orchardists of Ventura sent two hundred and seventy-five carloads 
of their apricots to the drying yards at Newhall, a distance of fifty 
miles. They were paid two hundred dollars a carload by the drying 
firm. The firm were at the additional expense of freight, pitting, 








FIG. 3. DRYING APRICOTS UNDER SHEDS. 


fornia, though the Moorpark is also a favorite. 
orange skin, freckled with numerous dark specks, and is delicious 
Like the Royal, it is excellent for both canning and dry- 
ing, and is a prolific bearer, upward of one thousand pounds being 
The Royal is an earlier 
apricot, and of lighter color than the Moorpark. Its velvety, yellow 
skin is tinged with a faint carmine on the cheek next the sun, and 
when not allowed to overbear it is justly estimated one of the hand- 


in flavor. 


frequently gathered from a single tree. 


somest varieties grown. 


Thorough cultivation is essential'to the best results from an 

If the soil is worked perseveringly irrigation will 

be usually found unnecessary. Wherever the apricot thrives 
e 


apricot orchard. 


[| NoveMBErR, 


and drying, making a total] cost to them of eight cents per pound. 
| They sold the product for thirteen cents, leaving as their profit five 
| cents on a pound. The apricots arrive at Newhall at the rate of 

seven carloads a day, and several hundreds of persons, old and young, 

are employed at the drying sheds during the season, which lasts 
Within fifty-six hours from their 
shipment at Ventura the apricots have been handled, dried, and 
packed aboard cars bound for the Eastern market. 

A recently-invented pitting machine bids fair to do away alto- 
gether with old-fashioned methods of 
preparing fruit for drying. Within the 
space of ten seconds there are fifteen 
revolutions of its wheel, and at each rev- 
olution four apricots are cut in half, 
this rate three hundred and sixty apri- 
cots are pitted in one minute. 
mated that the machine will pit four 
tons of fruit in a day, thus doing the 
work usually accomplished by eighteen 
Before spreading the cut fruit on 
the trays to dry it is tirst subjected to 
the fumes of sulphur, to set the color 
and prevent oxidation. 
to avoid over-sulphuring. 
thirty minutes is considered sufficient, 
the riper fruit requiring the shorter 
in 1889 the first carload of apri- 
cots sent to New York sold for twenty- 
one cents per pound within half an hour 
.In that year Southern 
California alone reaped a harvest of 
$280,000 from this fruit. 
canned apricots reached as 
a million cases. 
is the favorite in the New 
Though large quantities of fresh apri- 
cots have been sent East, this method of disposal is not in favor, 
Unlike many other varieties of 
fruit, the apricot is inclined to wilt and become leathery if picked 
before fully ripe, and consequently is greatly deteriorated when it 
Among the various varieties of apricots 
tested the Royal is probably the most popular kind grown in Cali- 


Care is taken 


after its arrival. 





The latter has an 
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peaches also do well, though not all lands that produce the peach | a pale green, ochre-yellow, or ash gray color, with two short ear- 
are adapted to apricot culture. The two fruits make an advantage- | like projections above the head, just below which, on the back, is a 
ous combination as regards the disposition of the crops. The bet- | little prominence like a pug nose. The chrysalis hangs in the same 
ter varieties of peaches do not appear until after the apricot season | way as the caterpillar, and remains in this state from nine to fifteen 
is past. This makes it possible for the small orchardist to handle | days, according to the temperature. When this period is termi- 
both crops with little or no hired help, while the same methods and | nated, the skin of the chrysalis bursts open, and the butterfly issues 
machinery used with the apricot are equally available in the man- | from it, clings to the empty shell until its cramped and drooping 
agement of the peach. wings have extended to their full dimensions and have become 
In the early summer, after the pink flush of blossoms is blown | dried, upon which it flies away in pursuit of companions and food.” 
from the leafless branches, an apricot orchard has a 
renewal of beauty that only terminates with its full 
fruition of ‘‘apples of gold.” The tops of the trees are 
feathered with innumerable young branches of delicate 
shades of red, which are in exquisite contrast to the 
poplar green of the lower leaves. This effect remains 
all during the formation of the crowding fruit and far 
into midsummer, when the bee-haunted orchard is 
odorous with its yellowing burdens, and ladybugs set- 
tle to feast. Indeed, these dainty insects are the fore- PK 
runners of the honey-bee, for they obligingly prick the <=> GC, 
softest cheeks of the fruit, and the bee immediately Ks A 
attacks the exposed pulp. These two little pests are 
the chief annoyance of the apricot-grower, and his 
plans are diverse and ingenious to rid himself of their ven: 1. THE CELERY BUTTERIFLY. ne. 2. 
devastations. [A bearing branch of the Royal apricot 
is shown in Fig. 1. Drying apricots outdoors is shown in Fig. 2, 
and the drying process as conducted under sheds is seen in Fig. 3.] | 














| This butterfly is one of the commonest as well as handsomest 
of the swallow-tails. It is called by entomologists Papilio asterias. 

| According to Mr. Scudder, ‘‘ Cultivated fields or hilly pastures are 
| the favorite haunts of this butterfly, which is particularly fond of 
flowers and of the moisture in the earth; it is, therefore, often seen 
upon highways at the damp spots in the ruts of the road, or by the 
' Sen flowers that spring in the shrubbery that follows the walls and 
During the late nepal and early autumn months one often fences.” In the Northern States there are two broods each season. 
finds feeding upon the foliage of various umbelliferous plants, such | When young the caterpillars may be destroyed by dusting them 
as celery, parsnip, carrot and parsley, a handsome caterpillar, pale with insect powder or buhach. Ordinarily. however, they are not 
green in general color with a transverse series of black and yellow so abundant but that a little hand-picking will hold them in check. 
markings. This is the larva or young of a large, black and yellow [Figures 1 and 2 show the adult state of Papilio asterias; Fig. 3 is 
butterfly which deposits her eggs usually upon the upper surface of a good representation of the caterpillar ascending a celery stem; at 
the leaves of celery and other related plants. In a week or ten days | Fig. 4 is seen the head of the caterpillar with the offensive glands 
small caterpillars or worms are hatched. These young larvez are extended and magnified, and just below it is an egg; Fig. 5 repre- 
less than one-tenth of an inch long, and black, with two transverse | sents the pupa.] 
white bands—one across the middle of the body, and the other at | 
the posterior extremity; the back is roughened with minute black | 
projecting points. | 





THE CELERY CATERPILLAR. 


PROF. CLARENCE M. WEED, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 








TRAINING TOMATOES. 
G. A. WOOLSON, VERMONT. 
2 Eee 
In my experiments in pruning and training tomatoes I have 
noticed that the fruit colors better on the vines which have not been 
pruned ; also that the direct rays of the sun toughen the skin and 
cause discoloration of the fruit; a fact which demonstrates Dame 


old ones, the color markings of which are different from those on | Nature’s superior knowledge of the amount of foliage required to 
the old ones. The caterpillars continue feeding and growing for nourish and mature her fruit. Many of the racks and trellises de- 
several weeks, casting their skins at occasional intervals and chang- _ signed for the support of tomato vines doubtless have good points, 
ing considerably in color and markings. Concealed just back of | but as I am somewhat skeptical on this subject I never provide 
the head they have a pair of peculiar yellow V-shaped organs, | chairs or settees for my tomato plants, but train them rigorously to 
which are thrust out when .' the perpendicular; hence my vines are supplied with five-foot 
the insects are irritated. stakes, two to each plant, split from ash logs, and fastened with 
These organs emit a disa- basket stuff, so there can be little slipping or stretching. ‘‘ No. 400” 
greeable odor, and doubtless | trained in this manner makes a fine display. The naming of this 
serve as a protection from tomato will be a matter of much interest to the horticultural world, 
various enemies. When and no small task for the appointed committee to select a name 
full grown the caterpillar | which shall indicate something new under the sun; that shall be 
becomes restless, and leav- _ appropriate because descriptive, unique because original in its appli- 
ing the plant seeks some | cation, and above all a name which does not appeal to the imagina- 
sheltered situation in which | tion. For No. 400 is a reality, an actual, solid fact, and arouses the 
to pupate. Having found j fleshly appetite rather than the zesthetic nature of man. 
this, according to Dr. T. W. 
Harris, it proceeds as fol- HOW TO WINTER CANNA ROOTS. 
lows: ‘‘It first spins a little Sa 

All that is necessary to keep canna roots during the winter is to 


web or tuft of silk against 
FIG. 3. FIG. 4. FIG. v. the surface whereon it is | keep them warm. If the place in which they are kept is warm and 


resting, and entangles the hooks of its hindmost feet in it, so as to | moist, they will start to grow, but this will not injure them, as in 
fix them securely to the spot; it then proceeds to make a loop, or | their native habitat they are evergreen and ever-growing. When 
girth, of many silken threads, bent into the form of the letter U, they are kept warm and dry, they will shrivel somewhat, but with- 
the ends of which are fastened to the surfaee on which it rests on | out serious injury, as they are tenacious of life. If frost reaches 
each side of the middle of its body; and under this, when finished, them they will surely die. If kept cool and moist they will surely 
it passes its head and gradually works the loop over its back,soas | rot; but if-they are kept in any warm situation, they will just as 
to support the body and prevent it from falling downwards. | surely live. These conditions are of especial importance with the 
Within twenty-four hours after it has taken its station, the caterpil- | so-called French hybrids which should be taken out of the ground 
lar casts off its caterpillar skin and becomes a chrysalis or pupa of | before the frost has killed their foliage. 


These caterpillars commence feeding at once, and eat the foliage 
of the plant voraciously. In two or three days they have so in- 
creased in size that they have to shed their skins, or moult. For 
this purpose the old skins split along the back, and the caterpillars 
crawl out clothed in new skins that had been formed beneath the 
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A Thanksgiving Meditation. 
GEORGE A. STOCKWELL. 
—_-— 

The tide ebbs and flows once a year, and a sweep- 
ing, far-reaching ebbing and flowing it is—a 
mighty movement among the people for the good 
of the people, and for the good of the nation. In 
the centers of trade and commerce, the ebbing 
begins long before the day. Wives and children 
turn homeward in advance of husbands and 
fathers, to live over again for a few weeks or days 
the simple life so dear to them. The ebbing grows 
stronger as Thanksgiving day approaches, and 
the day before it increases to a tidal wave, that 
spreads out from the cities into the surrounding 
country, carrying good cheer and happiness into 
thousands of lonely homes, and cheering the 
faithful hearts that may be near the last turn in 
the tide of life. * Turn backward, O Time in your 
flight,’ springs to the lips to-day, but time makes 
no retrograde movements, We may, however, 
turn backward the leaves of the record of remin- 
iscence, page by page, till almost the dawn of life 
be reached, and this is the time, and the old home- 
stead the place. Men are called brave who turn 
their faces constantly forward, but sometimes it 
is the braver man who pauses in his course to look 
back. 

All men live in the future, but it is the life in 
the past and present that makes life in the future. 
if the past has been clear, the desire is to keep 
the future clear; if the past be cloudy, there is 
renewed endeavor to make the future bright. 
Therefore, to look back is to build in the future. 
On this day most men return eagerly to * barefoot 
days,” and delight to dwell upon them. 

The past comes back to-day, a long procession 
of scenes and incidents. The man isa boy again, 
and his father and mother, despite the silver hair, 
are young again, tov. He is at home once more. 
Every part of the homestead has its associations; 
every tree, the fields, the brook, the forest, the 
well-sweep; every part of the landscape brings 
scenes and forms to *‘recollection’s view.” And 
it is good—good for the soul—this return home, 
this going back to milestones and setting up anew 
ashrineateach. It adds to the present and builds 
a safe bridge into the future. It is home, ten, 
twenty years of home life crowded into a day! 
And what is home? The strongest institution for 
good inthe land. Many blessings crown him who 
has his own, his new, home, and the old heme to 
visit to-day. But what of him who has no home, 
whose old home is in the possession of strangers. 
whose hearthstone knows him no more, and who 
may be a wanderer? God help him! 

And when the day be done, and parting words 
be said, what thoughts come with the last hand- 
clasp! A slender thread of life may hold these 
aged, bowed forms to earth, and final parting may 
not be far away! This may be the last look of 
eye to eye, the last embrace, the last word in this 
life. The tide flows back, and the world takes up 
its usual hum. But what guides a large part of 
its workers? The beacons on the country hill- 
sides, the old homes throughout the land! How 
many men have been prevented from taking a 
downward step by the thought of home! One 
quick glance, a mental stride to the old home and 
its occupants was enough. He could not go astray, 
if a man, manly, with the light of that far-away 
beacon streaming in upon his pathway. Thus 
these homes and their associations are live fac- 
tors in all that concerns our prosperity, happiness 
and general upbuilding. 
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A City Garden. 


ADA B. HOUSTON. 
— 
Our home was in the center of one of our seaport 
towns, with a pretty lawn in front and a tiny 
Dackyard. The latter was a disappointment to 


me, as I had long wished for a garden. After some 








caleulation I found I could have a plat twenty by 
ten feet and, nothing daunted, I began work on 
my miniature vegetable garden. The material for 
enriching the soil was obtained from the rear of a 
neighbor’s barn, was gathered in a coal hod with 
the aid of a fire shovel, then gently dropped over 
the fence, while the owner meekly walked around 
by the road. The earth was turned over with a 
barn fork, but it was many days before the work 
was done. Lhad six divisions, and often spent two 
days on each. IT had nearly finished half of my 
garden when | was surprised by my husband one 
day. He has a horror of gardening and, to use his 
own words, “much preferred buying his vegeta- 
bles to digging around in the dirt for them.” 
When he saw me turning over the soil he was 
almost angry, but my * pluck,” as he says, over- 
‘ame every other consideration, and soon I had 
him at work helping me. After afew moments of 
labor he returned to the office, saying, with much 
disgust, that he had ruined his patent leather 
shoes. From that time I did my own gardening, 
and soon had the ground ready for seeds. Every 
night I watered my little garden, and soon the 
seeds began to burst and send out tiny green 
shoots. I had three hills of cueumbers, three of 
summer squash, several heads of lettuce, six to- 
mato plants, and a bed of parsley. The yield was 
so generous that I had cucumbers, tomatoes, and 
summer squash so plenty I could give a few to my 
neighbors. I give this.as an illustration of whata 
small plat of ground and great perseverance can 
do, and I trust some other city woman may feel 
encouraged to do likewise next season. 


Carpets and Rugs. 


MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD. 
a 

There has been much publie and private discus- 
sion of the comparative merits of rugs iid car- 
pets. Each floor covering has its warm advocates, 
and, as the partisans are constantly changing 
places and the friends of one becoming voters for 
the other side it is to be surmised that both have 
their advantages and excellencies. 

One of the well defined advantages of the rug 
in the present era is the want of shelter it fur- 
nishes to that pest of modern life, the buffalo bug, 
the taste and instinet of that abominable nuisance 
leading it to establish its residence in dark and 
inaccessible crannies and corners. Its intuitions 
seem to assist it in the selection of spots which 
the ordinary housemaid is prone to neglect, and 
prominent among its haunts is the edge of a carpet 
next the baseboard. It is said that the buffalo bug 
procured his habitation in this country by being 
imported in the East Indian rngs which are now so 
large a portion of every carpet-dealer’s stock. If 
so, it is an odd sort of retributive justice which 
deprives him of the shelter he was born to, for our 
civilized method of constantly shaking and brush- 
ing rugs keeps them quite free from small lodgers 
of any kind. 

It is undoubtedly cheaper to cover a floor with 
matting, or even to stain and varnish it, and lay 
down two or three rugs, or one large central one, 
and the fashion is a very cleanly one, for frequent 
beating and shaking of the rugs is an easy matter. 
The imported rugs are the most desirable as they 
doubly and trebly outlast any others, but they are 
too costly for people who cannot command much 
ready money. It is, unfortunately, a case where 
the destruction of the poor is their poverty, for if 
the outlay could be met the expensive Oriental 
article would be by far the most economical pur- 
chase as it is almost impossible to wear out a thor- 
oughly good Eastern rug. 

Sometimes in making the change from carpets 
to rugs, all through a house, very good ones can 
be cut from the least worn breadths of a carpet 
and edged with bordering. It is a mistake to 
make up too large a rug. It should be of a size 
convenient to handle, else it is subject to the 
disadvantages of a whole carpet without its ad- 
vantages. If it cannot be readily lifted and 
turned, it will wear out quickly in certain spots 
where the treading is from the bare floor to the 
edge of the material. 

There are domestic rugs for sale which imitate 
the Oriental product very cleverly, in:everything 
but durability. They have, however, a double 
face and either side is the right side, an advantage 
which most housekeepers will value. There are 
other American and English rugs whieh are also 
very satisfactory, they imitate nothing, being sim- 


ply ingrain carpets in different-sized squares and 








oblongs, woven in one piece 
also woven on. 

Patient, industrious country housewives have 1, 
many cases ade a success of rag rugs. These ave 
simply squares of rag carpeting made with a litt]. 
care in the arrangement of colors, when the strips 
are cut and wound into balls. They are edged, 
after weaving, with a few rows of crochet work 
done with half-inch wide strips of rag, instead of 
yarn. Smaller rugs or mats are made of silk rays 
like the rag portieres, and are very pretty to throw 
down where there is not too much wear and cop- 
sequent tear. The so-called homemade Turkis); 
rugs, for which patterns and materials are 
largely advertised, are alsu suitable for the same 
use. 

People who have a decided preference for a car- 
pet covering the whole floor and fitting nicely into 
every corner, in the good, old-fashioned way, must 
be delighted to note the improvements the last 
few years have brought in the patterns and colors 
of ingrain and three-ply carpets. An artist of fine 
reputation, who of late has turned his attention to 
house decoration, says that the blending of shades 
in the finer qualities of ingrain and. similar 
weaves is far finer and more artistie than in those 
more expensive carpets which have the design 
shown on the right side only. The humble house- 
keeper who has to sacrifice her desires to expedi- 
ency may solace herself with this fact, and also re. 
joice in the certaiuty that it is a hundred times 
easier to sweep an ingrain carpet than a Wilton or 
velvet. 

In putting carpets down, whether they are new 
or old, it is best to lay something between them 
and the floor. For the dirt which filters through 
will grind away the threads at the back, unless it 
encounters something soft, and as the in-and-out 
weaves of carpets are alike on both sides it is im- 
portant to keep them in good condition for turn- 
ing. Straw will do for a lining if it is caught down 
by an oceasional line of twine crossing it. News- 
papers are better still, as they make an even sur- 
face, but the regular carpet-lining is the besi ot 
anything. It comes in great sheets of coarse paper, 
with an interlining of crude cotton wool. By us- 
ing care every time it is taken up, the lining will 
last for years and will amply pay for its first cost. 
It is particularly to be recommended for old 
houses, where the wind penetrates and makes the 
floors uncomfortably cold. 

Perhaps only inexperienced housekeepers need 
to be told that keeping a carpet clean lengthens 
its term of service. Dirt rubs into the threads and 
wears them by friction. It is well in choosing a 
earpet not to be dazzled by its beauty or appear- 
ance, but give due consideration to the staunch- 
ness of its coloring. Light blues are apt to fade, 
grays share the same peculiarity. Reds, moss 
greens, and the wood shades can generally be de- 
pended upon in all-wool goods, and no real econo- 
mist can afford to take the fisk of buying a ecar- 
pet which is not the best of its kind. 


with a pretty border 


So 


A Pretty and Inexpensive Bedspread. 


MRS. L. D. ELDER. 
— 

Most women are fond of faney work, but not 
every farmer’s busy wife can find time to make 
dainty home decorations; and, if they would not 
have their homes quite bare of those little touches 
of beauty so dear to the feminine heart, it beeomes 
necessary for farmers’ wives more fhan others to 
devise ways of producing effect at small cost of 
time and labor. Usually it is well to make articles 
at once useful and ornamental, and of materials. 
that will retain their beauty during their perio. of 
usefulness, leaving the frail, perishable finery to 
such as have unlimited time «nd means at their 
disposal. Many persons have made beautiful bed- 
spreads of bleached muslin squares outlined with 
embroidery cotton, and very pretty they are; but 
they required more time than I could well devote 
to that purpose. Besides, bleached muslin would 
not be sufficiently durable on a bed in such eon- 
stant, and often rough, use as the one for which I 
wanted a cover, it being ‘‘mother’s bed,” and the 
refuge of the wee ones when tired or cross. I, 
therefore, made a good-sized sheet of good quality 
unbleached muslin, faced it on the right side witl» 
a broad band of turkey-red calico, feather-stitched 
down with medium-coarse white crochet cotten. 
I then. stamped a large, bold design in the center, 
and a trailing one in each corner, asd wit No. 16 
red floss proceeded to outline the pattern in plain,. 


running stitch. When done it was mueh prettier 
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than Thad thought it would be. It had a sort of 
proeaded effect, as though the pattern were woven 
in. The work required less than one-third the 
time and only about two-thirds as much floss, and 
will wear much better than if done in the outline 
stiteh. 


—~-o 


Crocheted Choker-Band or Necklet. 


JEWEL ALSTEAD. 
<__ 
Brass rings, usually three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter, and heavy twisted embroidery silk are 





FIG. 1. FINISHED NECKLET. 
the materials required for these pretty ornaments. 
They are sometimes worn independently — like 
necklet and bracelets—but oftener now as a dressy 
finish for the choker and wristbands of simply- 
made home dresses, or in gold or bright colors for 
misses’ evening wear. The latter are especially 
pretty over white. As illustrated, the necklet is 
tied with narrow “ baby ribbon,” but sometimes a 
twisted cord of the embroidery silk, tipped with 


tiny ball tassels of the same is preferred. Fig. 1 
shows the finished necklet, 


and Fig. 2a single ring ready 
to be fastened to the succeed- 
ing ring. The crochet work 
must begin and end at one 
side of the ring, and an end 
of silk be left long enough to 
FIG.2. SINGLE RING. use in sewing the rings to- 
gether. With a fine steel hook work ten double 
«roechet over the ring: *a picot, three doubles. a 
picot. three doubles, «a pieot*—for top of ring; 
twenty doubles; then repeat from star to star for 
bottom of ring; work 
ten doubles, then 
break off the silk 
and draw it through 
the last stiteh. For 
a picot, chain three 
and eateh in the 
first stiteh of chain. 
Sometimes tiny jet, 
steel, or gold beads 
are strung on the 
silk, and three of 
them worked into 
ach picot, one for 
each stiteh. Fig. 3 
shows one of the 
prettiest uses to 
which this dainty 
trimming can be 

APPLIED. put; it used to 
form neek and wristbands and girdle for one of 
the soft silk blouses so stylishly worn nowadays 
with various skirts. The silk is arranged over a 
Closely-fitted lining, and the crocheted trimming 
is sewed permanently in place, through both silk 
and lining. Light shades are usually chosen for 
such blouses, unless one is desired for serviceable 
everyday wear; in that case nothing could be 
better or more in style than black surah. Crocheted 
trimming of black silk and fine jet beads would 
finish such a blouse handsomely. 








THE TRIMMING 


FIG. 3. 
is 
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Every Woman Her Own Carpenter. 
NANNIE CABELL. 
— 

Your earpenter’s box need not be a large one or 
hold a great variety of elaborate tools. Mine is 
two feet long by one foot wide, and about six 
inches deep, with a hinged top, which is fastened 
by a hook and staple. In one end is a compart- 
ment about four inches wide; in this I keep a tool- 
holder, a serew-driver, glass-cutter, gimlets of dif- 
ferent sizes, a file, acompass, and some other little 
things. The other part of the box I divide length- 
wise into two compartments, and one of these I 
divide again into various small-sized compart- 


ments. In the long one I keep a saw, a hammer 


and a gauge, and in the smaller compart ments I, 


keep different sized nails, screws, tacks, buckles, 

















and hinges. My tool box is not only of great use 
to me, but 1 often find other members of the fam- 
ily rumaging in it to find.something needed. It 
eontains nothing that cost over twenty-five cents 
(exeept the tool-holder, which is a dollar one) 
while most of the articles cost only five cents, and 
they are so light that a woman can easily handle 
them. 
ee 


A Valuable Addition to a Table. 
CLIFTON S. WADY. 
<> 

A glance at the table shown {fn Fig. 1 of the ac- 
companying illustrations reveals but an ordinary 
piece of furniture, very likely to be found in every 
rural family in the land. Four legs, a top fastened 
solidly over a framework of four boards—that Is 
all. Now, by examining Fig. 2 the reader will 
readily understand my suggestion in connection. 
It is to double the capacity and value of the table 
by transforming the framework under the top into 
a dust-proof box by merely fastening below it a 
bottom of boards (basswood will do nicely) and re- 
moving the naljls or gluing of the top, so that, 
when a pair of strong hinges are put on, this top 
will open and close exactly after the manner of 
the hinged lid of a box, excepting that usually it 
would—and for appearance sake should—project 
on all four sides of the table; though in this re- 
spect you would have to “ take things as you found 
them.” If the hinges are put on inside and the 
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THE PLAIN TABLE. 


bottom set flush with the lower edges of the “ box,” 
so-called, there will be nothing to indicate to oth- 
ers that such a receptacle exists there, especially 
if a snap-eatch is used, with a pressure button only 
on the outside to make the top fast when closed. 
This arrangement gives the entire space clear, and 
does not offer the ann@yances of a drawer, where 
articles placed within are often ruined or crumpled 
by the opening and closing of it. Then, too, drawers 


FIG. 1. 
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AND BOX. 


FIG. 2. COMBINED TABLE 
are not feasible with us, as few families command 
the necessary tools and skill within their own 
circle, while any one may carry out the plan set 
forth above in a manner more or less satisfactory. 


The Accident Drawer. 
KATHARINE B. FOOT. 
a 

The accident drawer or shelf ought to be an 
institution in every family, for the articles belong- 
ing to it are frequently needed, often instantly, 
and are rarely to be found quickly when an acci- 
dent comes, unless there is a place for them; and 
accidents in a family of children are the unex- 
pected things that always happen. Keep all the 
old handkerchiefs, both linen and silk; rolls of soft 
old linen; several old gloves of various sizes; a 
box of glove fingers; a spool of strong cotton, or 
one of silk which is even better, and a small 
needle-book with several needles of large size. 
Have also two rells of bandages, one wide and the 
other narrow; a sheet of adhesive plaster, and a 
paper of arnica plasters; bottles of Pond’s extract 
and lime water, and arniea; a pair of sharp scissors, 
and your accident shelf is complete for all home 
needs, or will furnish what is needed until the 





arrival of the doctor. In case of a burn where the 
skin is broken cover the spot as soon as possible 
witha thick coating of flour, preferably wheat 


| flour; if the skin is not breken put on lime water 
| 


and wrap in soft linen dipped in it. 


| - 
| How to Cut Over Stockings. 





ANN MARIA MITCHELL. 
—- 
We all know how often the feet of a pair of 
stockings will be worn out beyond all possibility 


R 








DIAGRAM FOR CUTTING OVER STOCKINGS, 

of repair while the legs are perfectly whole. By 
the use of the patterns described below and as 
much time as it usually takes to darn a badly worn 
pair of stockings, it is possible to produce from 
three worn pairs two pairs that will last as long 
and fit as well as new ones. The worn foot is first 
cut away, leaving the stocking in the shape of the 
right hand figure of the diagram. In cutting fol- 
low the line of the heel and the seam down the 
side of the foot, and cut off enough of the upper 
side to remove all the worn portion of the toe. If 
the stocking is worn above the heel cut away a 
little more of the leg, being careful to preserve 
the shape given in the drawing. This will leave 
the leg a trifle shorter than before, but usually 
the difference will not be noticed. The new feet 
are cut from the legs of another worn pair of stock 
ings. One pair of legs is sufficient to make feet 
for two pairs of stockings. The left hand figure 
shows the shape of the sole of the stocking, and 
to secure the proper size it is necessary to cut a 
paper pattern. Fold the paper and, on the folded 
edge, take a distance which shall represent A 1.; 
nine and a half inches is about right for a medium- 
sized foot. Then, by using the proportions given 
in the cut, you can easily shape the pattern. The 
center diagram represents the upper side of the 
toe, which is doubled along the line CF. By the 
patterns cut out the left and center figures form 
the stocking leg, placing the edges A B and CF 
against a fold in the stocking. Sew together the 
edges B E for the heel. Unfold the parts denoted 
for the toe, place F on A, and sew the edge F D to 
AD. SewC Dand CD, DE and DH together, and 
the other half of the foot the same way. The 
seams should all be backstitched very firmly, 
and then opened and ecross-stitched down to lie 
perfectly flat so that they will not hurt the feet. 
Children’s stockings can be cut in the same way 
by using patterns of the same shape and regulat- 
ing the size to suit the foot of the wearer. 











A Neat Shopping-Bag. 
MRS. M. J. GORTON. 
| — 
} Make a bag of heavy black gros grain silk or of 
| blaek velvet. Let the bag be eighteen inches long 











SHOPPING-BAG ORNAMENTED WITH RINGS. 

| and eight inches wide when finished. Procure five 
dozen small brass rings and two skeins of em- 
brovidery silk, also black. Crochet or buttonhole 
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the silk on to the rings, taking a needle to finish 
the last loop, and then sew these rings together 
(when each is filled) to form a pyramid, the base 
of which shall be a little less than the width of 
the bag. Fasten a like pyramid on each side of 
the bag. Make an ornamental finish for the bottom 
of the bag by fastening the rings to a crochet loop 
about an inch long. There can be severai rings 
eaught into this fringe. Putin a silken cord or 
ribbon for a drawstring, making the shirring four 
inches from the top. This makes a handsome and 
useful article. 


An Octagonal Rug. 


F. P. SCRIBBLER. 





ae 

A handsome rug noted recently was so odd, and 
yet simple in design and construction, that a 
sketch of it may not come amiss to those who are 
interested in rug-making. As will be seen by re- 
ferring to the illustration, the circular center is 
entirely of braids, then comes a knitted strip, then 
a braid, then another knitted strip, and so on till 
the edge is reached. When the braided center is 
completed it is marked off into eight sections (like 
eutting a pie) by pinning four narrow bands or 
eords across from side to side, crossing in the cen- 
ter. Then, when the first knitted strip is sewed 
on, it is held slightly full at each of the eight 
points marked, and smooth and straight between 
each point. By sewing all of the knitted strips 
on in the same way the octagonal shape is pro- 
duced. The braids are of flannel, and the knitted 





A RUG NOVELTY. 


strips are of all sorts of wool dress goods. The 
mixed braids are black and golden yellow (old 
white flannel colored), and the plain braids are old 
blue (also colored), For the knitted strips all of 
the neutral tints—grays, drabs, etc.—are mixed to- 
gether and used for the three plain strips; and all 
of the dark, and bright, and very light-colored 
pieces are striped together for the other three 
strips, one of which forms the outside border of the 
rug. Thus arranged, each black and yellow braid 
forms a sort of heading for a gaily-striped row, 
while the gray and old blue tones down and har- 
monizes the whole. Therug is so much handsomer 
than the ordinary rug, with no ‘color scheme” 
whatever, that it more than pays for the small 
amount of extra thought and labor required to 
produce it. The goods for the knitted portions are 
cut or torn into strips about an inch wide, and are 
knitted on slender wooden needles, in garter 
stitch, casting on seven stitches for each strip. 


How to Make a Coal Fire. 


S. E. TODD. 
—<> 

Remove all ashes and rubbish from the fire-box, 
and see that the ashes are drawn away from the 
under side of the grate. Then put a large handful 
of dry shavings or pieces of paper on the grate, 
and lay some kindlings about a quarter of an inch 
apart, placing them both crosswise and length- 
wise so that the flames from the burning paper 
ean pass up between the pieces of wood. Lay on 
these a few larger sticks of wood, until there is 
sufficient to make a fire hot enough to ignite the 
coal. Spread small coal over the wood, to a depth 
of about two inches. Do not fill the fire-box full, 
as it will take longer to get a hot fire, than if the 
stove is only two-thirds full. Roll up a piece of 




















newspaper, thrust it in the stove at the lower end 
of the smoke-pipe, and set fire to it. As soon as 
the flame begins to go up the chimney, ignite the 
shavings and kindling. The object of first setting 
a paper on fire in the smoke-pipe is to produce a 











DESIGN FOK SIDE BRACKET. 

draft through the shavings, kindlings and coal. 
The atmosphere is often in such a condition that 
the fire will not draw until the air in the chimney 
has been disturbed by a little heat and thus a 
draft produced, which is increased by the burning 
of wood in the fire-box. The burning of the wood 
soon causes the coal to burn. It is much more dif- 
ficult to kindle a fire in a small stove with stove- 
coal than with nut-coal. When one has no small 
eoal, break up a few pieces of large coal with a 
hammer. If the stove fails to draw well remove 
the smoke-pipe, clean out the soot and brush out 
all the flues in the stove. 





A Housekeeper’s Original Idea. 


ETHEL MORSE. 
<_ 

When fitting up our chambers last spring for 
summer boarders I was impressed by the fact that 
a little shelf was needed here and brackets there, 
so Istudied over the matter and this was the re- 
sult: In the shed chamber I found a box cover 
minus a rim, and sawed it apart exactly fn the 
middle. An upright bracket cut from a half-inch 
board and all painted cherry and varnished made 
the foundation. The top was securely fastened 
with two wire nails to the upright bracket. The 
drapery must be inexpensive to match, so pieces 
of brown flannel from remnants of mother’s dress 
lined with cambriec were found heavy enough. 
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BRACKET DESIGN FOR A MIRROR. 
Black velvet ribbon an inch wide, worn years ago 
for ‘dress trimming, was neatly basted over the 
edge and in fancy stitches with bright colored 
silks sewed to the flannel. In the center was 
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placed a blue velvet leaf snipped from artificial 
flowers, and on each side, from near the lowest 
point of the drapery, a little spray in outline and 
fancy stitches in common use runs nearly to 
the top sides. A row of flannel stitch was ap- 
plied on the edge of the velvet across the top 
and it was ready to tack on. If one has brass 
tacks it is better, but small common tacks ean }yo 
put underneath and will answer every purpose. 
These two little brackets were placed one on eaci; 
side of the mirror and have evoked many appre- 
ciative remarks. 

For anotner room was used the largest piece of 
a flour barrel head, the edge being smoothed sv 
tacks could be driven in, then painted and yar- 
nished the same as the small ones. For the up- 
right support one can be cut from a thin board, or 
ten cents will buy iron ones. This being larger, 
more cloth is required, and in order to use what 
could be found stored away, I made the drapery 
in three pieces—the middle section in the form ot 
a shield—and all edged with black velvet ribbon 
that had been a household treasure for years, put 
on with bright silks similar to the others. After 
allis finished, the middle piece is placed under- 
neath to fit the vacant place. On one side is : 
morning-glory, buds and leaves, the other a little 
bird on a branch, and the center piece has a rose 
with leaves and stems done in outline stitch ana 
French knots. Of course the designs are small, 
and one can use her own taste in decoratine. 
They are all quite useful and cost not more than 
ten cents, all the materials having been found 
about the house. 





A Child’s Mother-Hubbard Sacque. 
FRANCES H. PERRY. 
<< 
This quaint little sacque is made of ecream-col- 
ored wash silk, and trimmed around the neck, 

















A COMFORTABLE SACQUE. 

wrists, and arm’s eyes with frills of soft wash 
lace. The yoke is ornamented with a powdering 
of tiny stars worked with blue embroidery silk 
and similar stars are powdered over the: lower 
front corners of the full body portion, and carried 
in a narrow border nearly around the bottom of 
the saeque. The yoke is lined and fastened in 
front with four little silk buttons. Ribbon bows 
or baby pins might be used if preferred. 

A sacque of this kind is warm and daintily 
pretty, and much more quaint and artistic than 
the crocheted sacques so long worn; they are 
used alike with long dresses or short ones. If a 
heavier sacque is needed, fine flannel in delicate 
pink, blue, or cream is very pretty. 





Virginia-Cured Hams. 
M. W. EARLY. 
—_-- 

In Virginia we pride ourselves on our knack of 
curing hams, and the fact that Virginia - cured 
hams are greatly prized and sought after by out- 
siders proves that our pretensions are not alto- 
gether groundless. There is, in fact, a delicacy of 
flavor inaham cured after the old Virginia method 
that is not found in bacon raised and cured else- 
where. This is partly due to the feeding of the 
hog. The hogs of Western pork-raisers are fed 
with a view to producing a great mass of flesh, for 
every pound adds to the profit of the pork dealer: 
but in Virginia, where we are merely raising for 
our own households, we aim for quality rather 
than quantity. We do not aim to have enormously 
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large, fat hogs, knowing that they will not be 
delicately flavored, but are satisfied to have them 
weigh about one hundred and fifty pounds. We 
let them run out in the pastures and graze, or 
range the woods and live on mast until about six 
weeks before killing time, when we put them up 
and fatten them on corn. 

After the hogs have been killed and cut up, we 
cure the hams as follows: First, rub a teaspoonful 
of pulverized saltpeter on each ham, to give it a 
red color, then rub it thoroughly with salt, and 
lastly with a mixture of molasses, brown sugar, 
and black pepper. The same flavoring may also be 
applied to jowls if desired. Pack the hams away, 
with the skin side down, leaving them in the bulk 
from four to six weeks, according to the weather, 
as it takes the saltpeter a longer time to strike in 
when the weather is cold. In old times when they 
were unpacked the hams oom 
were always put in the 
smokehouse and smoked 
about six weeks by a 
slow, smouldering fire 
made of green hickory 
chips. About April 1 the 
smoking was completed, 
and then there were two 
ways of proceeding; 
either to leave the meat 
hanging or to pack it 
away again in hickory 
ashes earefully saved 
during the process of 
smoking. The latter 
plan was doubtless the 
best and safest. When 
it was pursued there 
never was any complai.t 
of skippers or other ver- 
min in the meat. This 
was the method pursued 
by the Massie family, in 
Virginia, whose hams 
commanded’ an extra 
price from their superior 
excellence. The early 
spring is the time these 
insects first appear, and, 
as the smoking goes on 
then, it serves to keep 
them at bay. But of late 
years Virginians have 
almost given up smoking 
theirmeat. We kill hogs 
on aso much smaller 
seale than in slavery 
times that we can keep 
the meat in our store- 
rooms without the need 
of a smokehouse. Some 
housekeepers congratu- 
late themselves on hay- 
ing cut loose from the 
old, troublesome method 
of curing meat, and they 
say it is just as well fla- 
vored without smoking. 
Possibly it may be; but I 
have noticed that skip- 
pers and other insects 
have increased enor- 
mously sinee we diseon- 
tinued smoking our 
meat, and many a ham 
that ought to have fur- 
nished the family with 
choice cuts finds its way 
into the soap fat. Iam, therefore, convinced that 
the old plan is the best and safest. If, however. 
this is inconvenient, try to protect the meat from 
insects by means of bags. As soon as they have 
dried out,after being unpacked from the bulk, rub 
them thoroughly with black pepper, and put them 
in sacks of stout cotton, tied above the hock. Do 
this by the middle, or at latest by the last of Feb- 
ruary, as any delay might occasion the loss or seri- 
ous damage of the meat. 

The mode of boiling a ham has a great effect on 
its flavor. A ham should be soaked twelve hours 
before it is cooked. Then it should be scraped and 
sunned, the previous day, unless it is very fresh. 
It should be put on in cold water, and cooked 
slowly and gradually. Then leave it in the pot till 








it is cold. as it will thus re-absorb a considerable 
portion of the juices it has given out in boiling. 
Then skin it, and brown it slightly in the oven, 
sprinkling it first with grated crackers and a little 








black pepper. Serve it in a dish garnished with 
parsley, and you will find it “a dainty dish to set 
before a king.” 





~~ 


Jocko a Good Copy. 


Many are the droll stories that are told about 
monkeys, their quaint tricks, their curious dispo- 
sition, love of mischief, and talent for imitating 
the human race, though their chattering is very 
unlike articulate speech. 

A French artist many years ago had a monkey 
called Jocko—a clever and amusing little animal 
with his many tricks and grimaces, which his 
master and his friends enjoyed in their leisure 
hours. Jocko had a way of sitting for a long time 
and gravely watching the artist working at a pic- 
ture. One day Monsieur le Peintre left the studio, 








From Ragbag to Writing Desk. 


WEBB DONNELL. 
es 

The history of a sheet of paper is one of the 
most interesting among all manufactured articles, 
and for such as can visit a paper mill and see the 
process of manufacture from beginning to end, 
there is no more instructive lesson in the me- 
chani¢ arts. But the great majority of readers 
must look at the process through the eyes of an- 
other, and for this purpose 1 will lend mine and 
describe some of the things to be seen in the paper 
mills at Holyoke, Mass., an important center for 
this industry, though the same business is of 
course carried on at other points. The great bulk 
of fine writing papers is made largely from rags, 
the very finest qualities being indebted to the 
fibers of linen for their 
superior toughness and 














THEY PLAYED AND STRUMMED THE 


saying to Jocko. ‘Now I have to leave you for the 
afternoon to make some outdoor studies. Behave 
yourself well during my absence, or else’’—point- 
ing to the whip hanging near the door—Jocko 
understood the admonition very, very well, and 
nodded wisely. But after the master was gone he 
felt lonely and began to look around for some way 
to amuse himself. By and by he mounted to the 
open window, and looking out he- noticed in the 
neighbor’s house a couple of monkey friends. He 
called to them to come over and keep him com- 
pany, an invitation which they quickly accepted. 
After a little harmless parley the jolly trio con- 
cluded to play masters. They played and danced, 
strummed the, guitar and drank their master’s 
wire, making a great noise and uproar. Jocko’s 
master returning sooner than he had expected 
observed them in the midst of theirrevelry. At 
first he was very angry, but finally he laughed, 
saying to himself, “ Like masters, like servants.” 








beauty. These rags are 
gathered from the whole 
country by tin peddlers 
who exchange their 
wares for the carefully- 
saved scraps of cloth and 
paper that the housewife 
has saved, and by rag- 
pickers in cities who 
scour the streets and 
alleys for rags of all 
kinds; but the greater 
part come in huge bales 
from Europe. When 
these bales first come to 
the mill they are sorted 
by dust-covered workers 
who take out anything 
notsuitable to enter into 
the composition of pa- 
per, such as buttons, bits 
of metal and other arti- 
cles. Old clothes are fre- 
quently found in the 
collections that come to 
the mill, and in the pock- 
ets of these money and 
other valuables are 
sometimes found. Many 
curious things find their 
way into these rubbish 
piles. At one mill in 
Maine, which the writer 
used to visit, a package 
of letters was found writ- 
ten during the Revolu- 
tionary war and possess- 
ing so much historical 
importance that they 
formed the subject of 
an article in one of the 
leading magazines not 
long after their discov- 
ery. The rags, having 
been freed as far as pos- 
sible from dust, and 
properly sorted, are 
ready for the bleaching 
process, which renders 
the heterogeneous mass, 
eontaining all the colors 
of the rainbow, uniform- 
ly white. Placed in large 
—— tubs they are next treat- 
cab ed to chemical agents 
anda grinding that sepa- 

GUITAR. rates the fibers. These 
tubs, or tanks, are connected so that the mass 
passes along from one to another, the rags becom- 
ing finer and finer. Sufficient water and the nec- 
essary “ filling’ material is added, so that the mass 
as it moves along looks like a thick whitewash, or 
fiour porridge. If the paperis to be pure white 
only enough *“ bluing’”’ is added to this liquid to 
take from it the natural creamy tint, but if a 
deep blue, azure, fawn or other tint is desired 
the proper coloring matter is added before it 
passes through the whole circuit of tanks, so 
that it may be thoroughly incorporated before 
the fluid is turned into sheets of paper. When 
.the rags have all been shredded so that the fibers 
are infinitesimal in size, this white fluid flows 
out of the tanks upon a very fine and broad 
wire belt that allows the water in the mass to 
soak down through the meshes, leaving a white 
film of fibers and “ filiing’’ material evenly spread 
out on the belt. This is at one end of a very long 
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machine into which a great amount of heat is 
eonducted by steam pipes, which causes this white 
film to become rapidly dried and so somewhat 
hardened. It is yet ina very soft state, however, 
and so leaving the wire belt it passes on to other 
belts, where it is still further dried and made 
stronger, and then it passes around hot rollers 
until what was at first merely a liquid with fibers 
floating about in it has become in reality paper 


and strong enough to handle. If intended for 
newspaper work it passes out of the machine 


rolled upon a spindle and ready for the printing 
press, but if the product is for writing paper it 
has to be glazed or “sized” so that a pen will 
move over it easily. The weight of paper depends 
in a great measure upon the thickness of the fluid 
when it flows upon the wire-cloth belt, this thick- 
ness, of course, depending upon the amount of 
fiber and other solid material which it contains. 

Paper is ruled for writing as it passes from a 
roller beneath a row of narrow brushes that are 
automatically supplied with color, by which the 
parallel lines are drawn. As the continuous roll 
passes along it is cut into sheets by a knife set at 
right angles to the moving paper, which works 
automatically. The paper can be cut lengthwise, 
of course, as many times as the width of the roll 
necessitates it by passing in its course over sta- 
tionary cutting wheels or knife edges. The sheets 
being cut into proper size for folding are then 
ready for the folders and counters. The skill and 
rapidity of the latter seem almost incredible. 
Taking a bundle of the folded sheets they will run 
their fingers over the edges separating them into 
divisions of six each. almost as rapidly, seem- 
ingly, as one can follow them with the eye. It is 
the constant practice at one thing for days, months 
and years that makes the operation so rapid. 

Great piles of these counted sheets are passed 
along to the trimming machines, where huge 
knives trim them to a uniform size. One other 
operation remains before packing for market. 
The ruled papers, it will be noted, are usually 
stamped at the upper, left hand corner with the 
names of the paper and the mill at which they 
were made. This stamping is done with a die, 
which descends with great force upon a large pile 
of the sheets and imprints them all at once. Other 
materials than rags are used in making certain 
qualities of paper. Straw is sometimes brought in- 
to requisition, but more often use is made of wood 
pulp. Poplar logs are brought in large quantities 
to the pulp mills, which are to be found where 
this wood grows abundantly, and having been 
sawed into convenient lengths they are shredded 
into small particles by strong machines, and with 
the proper treatment are made into thick sheets, 
perhaps two by three feet in dimension and vary- 
ing from an eighth to a half inch in thickness. 
These boards are packed in large bales and shipped 
away, some to be used in their pulp-board form, 
but the larger part are ground up again and 
turned by the finer process into paper at the 
paper mill. 

The articles that are manufactured from paper 
are almost nunmberless, since it is capable of great 
compression and admits of almost any form that 
ean be desired. Car wheels of paper are probably 
the best and strongest that can be made. Iron 
and steel may crack, but compressed paper will 
not. Paper dishes of all sorts and water pails are 
made impervious by a coat of waterproof cement 
or sizing, while they excel in lightness. House 
timbers and sheathing boards and a thousand 
and one conveniences in life can now be had in 
this material. It has the advantage that hardly 
belongs to any other substance, that is not capable 
of being melted—an advantage that greatly en- 
haneces its value—that it can go back through the 
mills, when it has worn out its usefulness in one 
direction and reappear “ brand-new” and ready to 
begin its benefits all over again. 





Entertaining Unexpected Guests. 


ELLA ROCKWOOD. 
ee 

Unless upon unusual oceasions the average 
country housewife has at hand the material for a 
dinner good enough for the most fastidious guest. 
Even the old standby, salt pork, if sweet and nice, 
is generally kept by farmers, need not be 
despised. Slice it thin, freshen, and dip in cracker 
dust or flour; then fry to a delicate brown, first 
putting into the frying pan a iittle butter to 
prevent the meat from sticking to the pan. This 


as 


will be more of a treat to your city guest than the 
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finest steak; and if accompanied by potatoes, 
either baked to a turn, or boiled and mashed with 
plenty of cream and butter, eggs in some form, 
cream gravy, good bread and butter, pickles and 
some vegetable, either cabbage, onions, squash, or 
turnip, canned fruit served with doughnuts, 
cookies or cake, with the addition of a cup of good 
coffee, enriched with plenty of cream, you will 
have a dinner of which no one need be ashamed to 
invite her guests to partake. Of course at most 
seasons of the year, ham, sausage, or fresh meat 
are kept on hand, and in such case the salt pork 
may be dispensed with. 

Guests experience a very uncomfortable feeling 
at seeing that their presence has caused a distur- 
bance of the household machinery. They have 
come to see you and not merely to get a good 
dinner, and happy is the woman who can enter- 
tain a chance visitor without making him feel 
that he isa disturbing element, for the time be- 
ing, in her home. 


— —  —— 


Hats and Bonnets of the Season. 


They are all out in full forece,—the snug little 
bonnets and larger round hats, with their laces 
and spangles, ribbons, and feathers; and it would 
surely give a member of the Audubon society a 
moral spasm just to step inside a fashionable 
milliner’s showroom and behold the mass of plum- 
age converted into umbrella and mushroom pom- 
pons, lyre-shaped tips, mammoth aigrettes, and 
fluffy bands; to say nothing of the quills and 
wings Whose name is legion, and whose vivid tints 
would put a rainbow to the blush. The conscien- 
tiously tender-hearted may be content with French 
flowers and satin bows. but the average woman, 
I fear, will succumb before these fascinating 
temptations. 

Hats are vather low and broad of brim, while the 
crowns are often most oddly shaped and almost 
absurd, in an ungarnished state, until one con- 
siders that these points, excrescences, and door- 
knobs are merely intended as supports for the 
trimming and are he entirely concealed. 
Smooth felts have been the autumnal choice, but 
as winter approaches will frequently be super- 
seded by velvet put on perfectly plain. Light 
colors prevail, and afeature of the season is the 
profusion of huge spangles and pastiles of cut jet, 
which outline edges and ornament even the palest 
gray and ecru crowns. All bright, glittering dec- 
orations are in vogue, but the old favorite jet 
certainly stands par excellence, especially as a note 
of black is considered essential on every hat, no 
matter what the leading hue may be. A few 
crinkled fronts are still seen, but they have become 
rather common and the preference is given to 
stiff, straight brims, slightly pointed perhaps or 
else curled up all around the edge, allowing room 
for a coquettish bow to be set inside, next the hair. 
Backs of brims are very narrow or rolled high 
against the crown. A typical Parisian chapeau 
has a sailor crown only an inch high, with the 
brim six inches in front and narrowing to one in 
the rear. The whole is covered smoothly with 
velvet, while the trimming consists of an extreme- 
ly tall, nodding cluster of ostrich tips, placed one 
above another at the left of the erewn and sup- 
ported by a flat bow formed of many loops of 
satin ribbon set directly back of it. English tur- 
bans and walking hats are displayed once more in 
milliner’s windows and are always chic with their 
plain bands and jaunty wings. A novel fancy, too, 
which is also said to come from the “ right little, 
tight little isle” is trimming felt hats with searfs 
of lace, either white or black, draping it in folds 
over the brim. Bonnets are small but have de- 
cided crowns, at which most elderly ladies will 
They fit the head comfortably, and are in 
close capote shape or else have the becoming 
pointed front, filled in with lace and flowers. 
Toques retain their popularity and are smaller 
than ever with full crowns and are rather higher 
at the back than they have been. They are fre- 
quently fashioned of the same material as the 
walking costume, laid in soft folds and ornamented 
with loops of satin ribbon set both back and front, 
and small jet quills stuck in one side. Much em- 
broidered cloth and fancy velvet are also used for 
these little toques, the more dressy ones having 
strings while those for general wear are without. 

As to garnitures, shaded velvet ribbon, two and 
a half inches wide, is largely used, as is that of 
double faced satin. Piece velvet, also, is often 
utilized for bows and ends, and, when this is done, 
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the edges are cut very smoothly and left raw, 
instead being lined or hemmed. Rosettes of satin 
hold plumes in place, and very many aigrettes 
appear on handsome hats. Flowers are not entire- 
ly disearded and of these the velvet blossoms are 
the most stylish, in bunches and garlands minus 
all foliage. A whole article might also be written 
on the new galloons, passementeries, spangles, and 
eabochons, but when all is told it seems as though 
there were no leading style and each woman must 
see and choose for herself. 

Young ladies in mourning wear any of the pre- 
ferred shapes in black felt, trimmed with luster. 
less silk. If feathers are desired, they must be 
cither black wings or panaches of cock’s plumes. 
Misses still cling to the flat crowned sailor hat 
with band under the brim; an extremely pretty 
model being of dark brown velvet with a cluster 
of brown ostrich tips set slightly to the right of 
the back, while a band of gold tinsel ribbon en- 
circles the crown and is finished by a many-looped 
bow on the left side. Younger girls wear large 
flat felts, adorned with gay hued plaid ribbon, the 
high loops being held up with wire. 

Hatpins are now considered objeets of ornament 
as well as of use, many being carved or set with 
inexpensive stones. They are no longer thrust 
through the back of a bonnet, but are putin in 
front, two or three sometimes appearing on a hat, 
one above the other. 
oe _$__—_——_—— 


For the Thanksgiving Dinner. 
ALICE CHITTENDEN. 
~~ 

Roast Turkey & la Reyniére.—Surround a baked 
turkey with small, inch-long, fried sausages alter- 
nated with large, blanched Italian chestnuts 
cooked whole in broth. At each end of the dish 
lay a little mound of watercresses and serve a 
giblet gravy in a boat. 

Pumpkin Custard.—To one large cupful of stewed 
pumpkin that has been cooked without seorehing 
and drained until dry, add one pint of milk, four 
beaten eggs, one cup of sugar, half a teaspoonful 
each of mace and cinnamon, a little salt, one tea- 
spoonful of ginger, and a tablespoonful of melted 
butter. Bake inshells of paste. ‘ 

Boiled Turkey ala Toulouse.—Boil a plump, fat 
turkey hen. Make a pint of white sauce with the 
broth. Heat in this a pint of cooked mushrooms, 
a cooked, sliced sweetbread, and some foreemeat 
balls of chicken. Pour all over the turkey and 
surround with square, or heart-shaped croutons of 
fried bread. Celery, parsley, or oyster sauce may 
be served with boiled turkey. 

Consommeé ala Royale.—This is a favorite soup 
with which to preface a Thanksgiving dinner, It 
requires a quart of good beef soup, a teaspoonful 
of beef extract, a pint of milk, and salt and 
eayenne to taste. Beat light the yolks of two eggs, 
add half a gill of broth, and a seasoning of nut- 
meg and white pepper. Pour into asmall, greased 
pan, and place this in another tin of hot water. 
Bake in a moderate oven until firm like custard. 
Cut into small squares, put into the consomme and 
serve at once. 

Braised Turkey.—The French esteem a braised 
turkey very highly. It is stuffed with a bread 
dressing or a chicken forecemeat, mixed with 
minced sweetbreads and mushrooms, but these 
may be omitted if too expensive. The breast is 
thickly larded with square shreds of salt pork. 
Then place in a large saucepan, breast up, with 
sliced soup vegetables and parsley, cover with 
water or broth and cook slowly, closely covered 
on top of the stove or in the oven, until tender. 
Skim the fat from the gravy, thicken it and serve 
with the bird. 

Wild Turkey Roasted.—Many of our readers can, 
no doubt, secure for themselves this delicacy. 
The flesh of the wild turkey is darker, richer, and 
in every way superior to that of the domestic 
fowl. Even those reared in the mountainous 
districts, where they have a wide range and feed 
on the inseets and herbs indigenous to the section 
will be found of better flavor than barnyard 
turkeys, which, being fed on corn and wheat are 
more nearly like chickens. They may be cooked 
and served in every way like their civilized 
cousins. A roasted, or more properly speaking, 
a baked turkey is very nice, if a pound of link 
sausages be twined or skewered over the breast 
an hour before the cooking is finished. Baste with 
the gravy that flows from them. 




































Little Four-Eyes. 
AGNES CARR SAGE. 
<o 

“Fifteen—love!”? counted Eve Brandon as she 
deftly sent the ball flying across the tennis-net; 
but there was no love in either her louks or tones 
when, @ moment later, she turned upon a small 
girl, Who came running, heedlessly, across the 
Jawn directly in her way, and exelaimed angrily: 
“Don’t you know better than that, Granny Four- 


THERE 


Eyes? You made me miss that last ball, and are 
the eclumsiest creature lL ever saw.” 

The child thus addressed seemed to shrink into 
herself, and it was a very frightened little voice 
that stammered; ‘I-beg-your-pardon Miss Eve. I 
did not see where I was going,’ while two rather 
prominent hazel eyes, hidden behind a pair of 
large, found glasses, peered up timidly into the 
older maiden’s fair, flushed face. 

“Well then, you ought to see. I am sure the 
boundaries are plain enough. But where are you 
racing to in such a hurry?” 

“Only to meet Alma Brooks. She said I might 
spend the afternoon with her in the pine-wood.”’ 

“Oh, yes, Alma! It is always Alma with you 
Juniors! Though any one enn tell she makes a 
fuss over you, just for effect. Well, run and find 
your darling patroness, Four-Eyes, but be careful 
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you don’t tumble and put out two of your lovely 
orbs.” . 

The tiny damsel reddened and opened her lips 
as though to retort but, seeming to think better of 
it, suddenly scampered off without a word, while 
Eve turned to her opponent, who was swinging 
her racket impatiently, and said, “I think we 
have had enough tennis for to-day, May, for I 
must do some extra studying this week, for exam- 
ination.” 

“Then you are going in, heart and soul, for the 
Lecor prize ?”’? remarked one of two girls who had 
sauntered up to watch the game. 

‘Of course Lam, Polly. Such a reward has never 
been offered at St. Ethelred’s before. Just think 
of it! Three whole months in Europe for the win- 
ner and any friend she may choose, and constant 
traveling with the very nicest conducted party in 
the country. It was a charming idea of Judge 
Lecor’s, and much better than a pile of stupid 
Why, aren’t all you girls going to try ?” 





books. 
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IS A FLUTTER OF SNOWY KERCHIEFS. 


“Oh, yes, in a manner,” responded Polly, with a 


lazy laugh; “but it isnouse. We all know it lies 
bet ween the three B’s, Eve Brandon, Alma Brooks, 
and Betty Barker. The rest of the alphabet stand 
no chance whatever.” 

“T can understand why Alma and Betty should 
want it,” said sweet Marian Ray, who was leaning 
earessingly on Polly’s arm; “but you, Eve, who 
have such a rich and indulgent father, need not be 
soanxions. Surely you could goto Europe anyway 
this summer if you wish to.” , 

“Perhaps; but, you see, papa is as ambitious for 
me as he is indulgent, and I don’t mean to disap- 
point him. Listen what he writes,” and Eve drew 
from her pocket a half sheet of paper written with 
a type-writer, and read aloud: ‘*I have heard of 
the prize offered by St. Ethelred’s most liberal 








patrons to the Senior class, and shall expect my 
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daughter te try to win it. You are clever enough 
Evelyn, to do so, and, in case you succeed, I will 
add an additional reward of a winter in France 
and Germany, and the choice of anything you may 
find to please you in the city of Paris.’ ” 

“How perfectly lovely!” exclaimed May, with 
girlish enthusiasm, * while, being the dunce of the 
class, I am free from envy; no wonder you long to 
win, Eve, and if you answer the questions as well 
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as you play tennis I shall certainly have the 
pleasure of wishing you bon voyage next July. 

Just then a pretty young underteacher came 
trigping across the lawn and, as she approached 
the quartette, took from a chatelaine-bag at her 
side a large yellow envelope, saying laughingly, 
“Ah! young ladies, wouldn’t you like a peep at 
this? Init are the papers that are to perplex your 
poor brains next week, and very puzzling some of 
them are, I can assure you. I am taking them 
down for Judge Lecor’s approval.” 

“Oh, let us have one look, Miss Grace, just one!”’ 
pleaded May and Polly; but, with a shake of her 
head, the gay little teacher hastened on, while the 
girls scattered to their books, and endeavored to 
add afew more desultory crumbs of knowledge to 
their store of learning. Only to herself did Eve 
Brandon confess that, sweeter than the prospect of 
the European tour, sweeter than the promised 
Parisian gewgaw, was the thought of triumphing 
over Betty and Alma, who had been her rivals 
ever since she entered St. Ethelred’s, three years 
before. 

“T must, I will succeed,” she exclaimed, as she 
opened her “philosophy,” and when this ambi- 
tious maiden said “I will,” she allowed few obsta- 
cles to stand in her path. 

Meanwhile Stella Carter, or little ‘* Four-Eyes,”’ 
as she was mockingly called by her fellow-stu- 
dents, had made her way to a shady, fragrant 
grove of pine trees which lay across a long stretch 
of green sward, flower and vegetable gardens, at 
the extreme end of the spacious grounds surround- 
the “‘Boarding-School for young ladies and chil- 
dren ;” and, having found her friend Alma, a slen- 
der girl of sixteen, with earnest gray eyes and a 
sensitive mouth, had thrown her arms around her 
neck, and poured forth her wrongs of the tennis 
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field in an impetuous, childish fashion, ending 
with: “I just hate that Eve Brandon. She has 
made fun of me ever since I came here; and she 
says mean things about you, too.” 

‘Hush, Star, you mustn’t talk so,’’ said Alma, 
ealling the little girl by a pet name, and smooth- 
ing the rough, cropped head resting against her 
shoulder; “Eve is very bright and graceful, and 
anything like awkwardness annoys her. It was 
extremely careless and provoking in you to run 
before her.” 

“Yes,” sobbed Stella, “but I did not intend to, 
and I apologized as soonasIcould. It was Eve, 
too, who first dubbed me ‘ Four-Eyes.’ As if it was 
not bad enough to have to wear these ugly specta- 
eles without being reminded of them all the time. 
But, anyway, I can see more than people think,” 
and Stella nodded her head so knowingly that 
Alma laughed aloud, the child looked so like a 
traditional fairy godmother, with her thin, preter- 
naturally old features, big, owlish glasses, and 
halo of brown fuzz, which latter, however, was 
better than the wig that she had worn when she 
first came to St. Ethelred’s, and which laid her 
open to the merry mockery of unthinking, fun- 
loving schoolgirls. 

The fact was, the twelve-year-old lassie was 
just recovering from a fever, which had robbed 
her of her hair and weakened her eyes, and if 
Alma Brooks had not kindly taken the forlorn 
little creature under her wing it is doubtful if she 
could have stood the ordeal of those first months 
of seminary life, when ‘Granny Four-Eyes” 
seemed to suit her only too well. 

Now she was improving in both health and 
spirits, and was devoted to Alma, by whose side 
she nestled all the warm spring afternoon, playing 
with the spicy pine needles, or gazing dreamily 
up into the waving boughs overhead, while the 
older girl studied and wrote industriously. But at 
last the lengthening shadows warned them of the 
hour, and they turned their faces homeward. 

‘““Do you want to get the Lecor prize very much, 
Alma?” asked Stella, as they crossed a bit of 
daisy-spangled pasture-land that was often used 
as a short cut to the lower gates. 

“Very, very much, Star. Not for myself only 
(although it is probably the only chance I shall 
ever have of seeing the wonders of the Old World), 
but for the sake of my sister, who is sadly deli- 
eate, and to whom the sea voyage and change 
might mean strength, and perhaps life.”” Alma’s 
voice trembled slightly, but her sigh ended in an 
exclamation, as the child at her side stumbled 
over something hidden in the thick, unmown 
grass and almost fell to the ground. 

“Oh, what a precious little blunder-heels you 
are!”’ she laughed; but Stella heeded not the good 
natured chaffing, for she was busy picking up a 
neat leather reticule attached to a long silver 
ehain. in which she had caught her foot. 

“Why, that is Miss Grace’s bag,” cried Alma. 
“She must have lost it on her way home from the 
village.” 

“And there are papers inside—lots of papers!”’ 
said Stella, peering in. “And, oh! Alma,I do be- 
lieve they are the examination questions! Let us 
stop for a moment and see.” 

The older girl hesitated, flushing and paling by 
turns, while a vision of her sister Violet’s white, 
angelie face seemed to flit imploringly before her. 
But the next instant she had shut the satchel with 
a snap, and, catching Stella’s hand, hurried her 
on, gasping, “No, no, Star. It would be most dis- 
honorable. You must carry the bag to Miss Grace 
at once.” 

“Well, 1 will if you say so, but you need not 
squeeze my fingers so hard. You hurt, Alma.” 

Stella found Miss Grace in great tribulation over 
her loss, and was welcomed with delight and 
sharp questioning as to whether any one had seen 
the papers, when she was glad enough to be able, 
truthfully, to answer “ No.” 

“‘ Well, four eyes are sometimes better than two, 
aren’t they, little one?” said the relieved teacher, 
as she locked the yellow envelope carefully away 
in a desk belonging especially to Madam Luqueer, 
the head of the establishment. ‘Or, is it true, as I 
have heard some of the younger scholars say, that 
‘Stella Carter can see out of the back of her 
head ?’” 

“Not quite, but something like it,’’ replied the 
little girl enigmaticaliy, as she closed the door 
and went chuckling down the corridor. 

In fluctuations of hope and fear, doubt, and cer- 
tainty, the Senior class of St. Ethelred’s spent the 
trying examination week, while May buds burst 








into June roses, and each day grew longer, 
brighter, sunnier, and more glorious, bedecked 
with Queen Summer’s lavish decorations. But at 
length, it was over for better or fur worse, and the 
last morning of the school year found a radiant 
bevy of white-robed maidens and their friends 
gathered in the great airy hall, listening to the 
younger pupils perform their little Commence- 
ment roles, but watching with more or less anx- 
ious eyes and beating hearts, the gracious, dearly 
beloved, but strictly just mistress, Madam Lu- 
queer, and the benevolent-looking old gentleman 
who sat on her right and took such deep interest 
in the young graduates. For wealthy Judge Lecor 
loved all girlhood, for the sake of one little blos- 
som-covered mound in the old churehyard near St. 
Ethelred’s, and “‘ Ethel’s dower” as it was termed, 
was religiously devoted to benefiting the school 
where he had once hoped to see his own winsome, 
little lass a “bright, particular star.’”’ He had, 
however, rather peculiar, original ideas of his 
own, and carried them out as far as possible; thus, 
the European trip offered as a prize. Slowly, but 
with some éclat, the Junior programme of songs, 
recitations, and charades came to an end, and 
there was a little rustle of anticipation in the 
Senior corner when Madam Luqueer arose, stately 
and dignified in her silken robe and rare old lace, 
and in her soft, cultured tones, commenced: 

“It is needless for me to inform any present 
what the Lecor prize is, for its fame has spread 
from mouth to mouth, from pupil to parent, and 
from parent to friend.” How still the room was! 
You could have heard the flutter of a roseleaf! 


“It, then, only remains for me to make known 
the winner of Judge Lecor’s generous offer to the 
older girls of St. Ethelred’s. On first opening the 
papers handed in by the Senior class, it was evi- 
dent at a glance, that three had far outstripped 
all the others, and were running a close race for 
the victory. Those three were the ones I call my 
‘busy B.’s,’? Miss Barker, Miss Brooks, and Miss 
Brandon, and I am indeed proud of them, for their 
intelligent answers would do credit to any college 
in the land. Miss Betty Barker’s papers were 
good, exceedingly good; Miss Alma Brooks’s were 
even better, and just such as I thought would 
earry off the prize; but those of Miss Evelyn 
Brandon were surprising, even to me, who know 
her ability, for she had answered in a full and 
truly remarkable manner certain little additions 
to the questions which were inserted as peculiarly 
trying tests, and which few could have replied to 
off-hand, and without some research. I, therefore, 
with the greatest pleasure and pride, announce 
Miss Brandon as the fortunate winner of the Lecor 
prize.” 

In an instant, Eve was the cynosure of all eyes, 
while the soft patter of gloved hands and mum- 
murs of applause brought the crimson blood 
surging to her cheek and made her look rarely 
beautiful. But her brain seemed reeling, and she 
heard never a word of the kind Judge’s compli- 
mentary address, being only conscious of her 
father’s gratified countenance beaming upon her, 
while, when the guests had drifted away, she 
searcely heeded the gushing praises of her class- 
mates, who crowded about her; although even 
Alma and Betty came to tender their congratula- 
tions and her star of triumph should have been at 
its zenith. 

Out in a rather tumble-down, spider-infested 
arbor, little Stella Carter sat alone, in a brown 
study, looking more like a newly-fledged owlet 
than ever as she knit her brows and screwed her 
small, sallow features into a knot with the inten- 
sity of thought, while she argued the pros and 
cons of a certain puzzling question. To tell or not 
to tell,—that was the problem. Suddenly, at the 
sight of a blue skirt flitting past, she started up 
and surprised the young underteacher, who was 
deep ‘on hospitable thoughts intent,” by dragging 
her within the rustic retreat and asking in an 
almost breathless manner, “ Miss Grace, O Miss 
Grace! please tell me, is it always mean and 
horrid to be a telltale ?”’ 

Now it was not so very long since Miss Grace had 
been a pupil herself, so she sympathized with the 
earnest child and answered kindly: “In schoolgirl 
code, Stella, I believe it is. However, there might 
be a*case, when to reveal something would right a 
wrong. Then it would be most unjust to keep 
silent.” 

‘Oh, it would, I am almost sureit would. But 
listen Miss Grace! I will tell you all about it and 
then you can decide. Do you remember one after- 











noon about ten days ago, when Mademoiselle kept 
me in to write over my French theme ?” 

“T think 1 do, although it is not such a very 
unusual occurrence,” laughed Miss Grace. . 

“Well,” continued the little girl, “Madam 
Luqueer was with me for a while in the big school- 
room, but she was called away in a hurry and left 
her bunch of keys hanging in the lock of her desk. 
I don’t suppose I should have noticed them, but, 
while she was gone, Eve Brandon came in to hunt 
for a word in the great dictionary, and I saw her— 
Isaw her, Miss Grace, unlock Madam’s desk, slip 
out the yellow envelope with the red seal that 
was in your satchel, examine the papers inside, 
and then scratch down something, hurriedly, in a 
tiny note-book.” 

“What! She dared to do this, right before your 
eyes?” 

“ Ah! She did not know that I could see her, for 
Ihad my back turned to her all the time, and was 
writing at the long table.” 

“Then how did you see ?” 

“With my second pair of eyes, my ugly old 
spectacles. They are real mirrors, and when I get 
them in a certain position and look sideways, I 
can see reflected whatever is behind me. Try for 
yourself;”? and, taking off her glasses, Stella 
proved what she said to her teacher’s entire satis- 
faction. 

“That is why the little girls think I ean see out 
of the back of my head. Of course, Eve did not 
know this, but she often stopped and glanced 
toward me seeming half frightened and, then, as 
I pretended to scribble on and took no notice, she 
went on copying what she wanted. But I don’t 
think it was a fair thing to do, do you ?” 

“Certainly not. How long was she there ?”’ 

“Ten or fifteen minutes. Then Madam came 
back in a great flurry about her keys and, as 
soon as she heard her step, Eve bundled the papers 
into the desk and bent over the dictionary as 
though she had never thought of anything else.” 

“Stella, this is a very serious charge that you 
make against your schoolmate, but if you are 
certain thatitis true, and you could not be mis- 
taken, you must go and tell all to Madam and 
Judge Lecor.” 

“Oh, no, no, Miss Grace, I would never have the 
courage.” f 

“But my dear, we cannot let a girl, however 
clever, carry off such honors on false pretenses; 
and then, just think, if Eve has really been so 
dishonorable, the prize belongs to Alma Brooks, 
whom you pretend to love so much.” 

*‘ Well then, Miss Grace, I’l1 do it, [1] do it, even 
ifmy heart jumps out of my mouth. Dear Alma 
shall not be cheated out of her trip;”’ but it was 
only strong affection that upheld the trembling 
mite of humanity when she entered the cool, dark 
library, where Madam Luqueer, Judge Lecor, 
and several trustees were gathered in cheerftl 
conclave. 

The visitors, who were doing justice to the 
collation spread in the dining-hall, or wandering 
about the well-kept grounds, little suspected what 
was going on within the scholastic walls, although 
a few noted how pale and grave Madam appeared 
when she came forth from the study. Thegirls, 
too, opened their eyes in surprise and were de- 
voured with curiosity, when, at eight o’clock, they 
assembled in the chapel for the graduating exer- 
cises and discovered that Evelyn Brandon’s name 
had been struck from the programme, while it was 
whispered that both she and her father had left 
by an early evening train. But the climax wis 
reached, when, at the close of Betty Barker’s gracc- 
ful, touching valedictory, the Judge arose and 
announced that: “Owing to certain discoveries. 
which it was unnecessary tov make public, Miss 
Alma Brooks instead of Miss Brandon, would 
receive the Lecor prize.” Wonder was rampant; 
wild rumors were afloat, but few ever knew the 
exact reason of the change beside the teachers, 
Judge Lecor, Alma, and her watchful little Star. 
It is to be supposed that Eve, like her namesake 
of old, repented in sackcloth and ashes without 
the gates, for, after a conciliatory visit from her 
successful rival, she swallowed a morsel of 
humble pie by contributing toward the basket of 
exquisite flowers sent by the pupils of St. Ethelred’s 
one fair July day to an ocean steamer just on the 
point of sailing. 

Gayly the blue waters of the bay dance and 
sparkle in the sunlight, and gayly the summer 
tourists throng the white decks; but it is easy to 
distinguish two happy-faced maidens in gray as 
Alma and Violet Brooks, for about them surges & 
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bevy of laughing, chattering ackaciaiute, who keep 
the fun and box of caramels revolving briskly, 
and by their nonsense even provoking a smile 
from the well-seasoned leader of the ‘‘ personally- 
conducted party.” 

But the signal of departure sounds. 

“ All ashore.” 

“Good bye girls, good bye! a smooth passage 
and a safe return,” ehorus the merry maids. 

“Good bye all, good bye dear, dear little Star,” 
half sob the young voyagers. 

Thereis a flutter of snowy kerchiefs on the wharf, 
an answering flutter from the steamer, while 
Alma Brooks’s last parting kiss, last wave, and last 
strained gaze are all for her youngest friend, little 
“Granny Four-Eyes.” 
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With the Cob Children. 
ALICE E. PINNEY. 
i oll 
Mamma was invited out to spend the afternoon 
and we children were to stay at home and keep 
house alone. After giving us various instructions 
about tramps or peddlers, and telling us where we 
could find the things for our 








back seam. Then roll up pieces of cloth for the 
arms, sewing them over and over on the ends, 
fastening one end to the side of the doll where 
arms ought to be. The next thing is to take a 
pencil and mark their faces with eyes, nose and 
mouth, the expression of the faces varying as 
much as possible. No two cob dolls ever looked 
alike. 

When the dolls were finished we proceeded to 
make clothes for them. We had no patterns and 
paid little regard to style, yet we were usually 
pleased with the garments we made. The time 
passed so quickly that it was almost time for 
Mamma to come home before we thought of being 
hungry for even jelly tarts. 

We put the rags and pieces all into the ragbag 
and prepared to set our table for tea. Although 
we had worked very hard and pricked our fingers 
a great deal we had only succeeded in making two 
cob dolls apiece. Of course we gave them an in- 
vitation to take tea with us, and they made an 
interesting addition to our table when we had 
seated them, or rather stood them in a row against 
the wall at the back side of the table. As cob 
dolls are destitute of feet, we always made their 





bers. Have ready the shelled corn, which has 
been freed from chaff by pouring from one pan to 
another so that the chaff is blown away by the 
air. Place the kettle over the fire and put in half 
a cup of lard and about half a teaspoonful of salt. 
When the lard is melted put in twocupfuls of corn 
and stir briskly until it begins to pop; then cover 
the kettle, shaking it by the bail to prevent burn- 
ing the corn. When the popping has somewhat 
subsided, remove the cover and stir with a long- 
handled spoon until all is popped. Turn quickly 
into a pan, as there is danger of scorching if left 
in the kettle. This quantity should make at least 
a heaping milk pan full after it is popped. 

To make popcorn balls, boil two cups of the best 
molasses until it hardens in water; add a pinch of 
soda, stir well and pour over the popcorn, mixing 
it evenly with a large spoon. When cool enough 
to handle, press into balls. The balls may be 
made by using sugar instead of molasses, boiling 
it with a little water until it hardens in water. 
Flavor and use the same as the molasses. 


Our Puzzle Contest. 


This month we shall give but one puzzle, as it 
will require more study 











tea, especially the little jelly 
tarts she had made that 
morning for our treat, she 
said, “You may invite the 
Cob children to spend the 
afternoon with you; and as 
they always come so poorly 
elad, I will let you have the 
ragbag to dress them with. 
That will keep you busy, and 
they are such nice well-be- 
haved children they will not 
make you any trouble or do 











than usual, but we _ shall 
give five prizes for the five 
best solutions as follows: 

For the first longest. list of 
characters we will give a 
Rochester extension frame 
lamp, worth $8. 

For the second longest list 
an AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST telescope, worth $3. 

For the third longest list a 
Weeden upright steam en- 
gine, worth $1.25. 





any mischief around the 
house. I think you had bet- 
ter entertain them in the 
kitehen. You can turn up 


For the fourth longest list 
a mineral cabinet, wort! 
eighty-five cents. ~ 

For the fifth longest list 
"7 an AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 





the leaves of the kitchen 
table, and that will give you 
plenty of room for your rag- 
bag. I think I will lock the 
parlor door, as you will be so 





busy with the Cob children 
you won’t care to go in there 
to-day.” At this moment 
Muriel, my oldest sister, 
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looked at me with such a 
forbidding expression, as 
much as to say, Don’t you 
tell,” andI didn’t; although 
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IST jackknife, worth fifty 
i i cents. 
ANSWERS TO THE SEPTEM- 
BER CONTEST. 
" 18. — Christopher Colum- 
A| O}lPs 
19.—Mineralogieal. 
20.— ERSH 
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21.—‘“*Come unto me all ye 





the thought of those jolly 
rides I had been treated to 
on former occasions when 
Mamma had been invited 
out flashed across my mind. 
Ionly glanced at theold, big 
wooden rocking chair that 
had served as my chariot, 
while Murry acted the part 
of a spirited horse to per- 
fection by hitching herself 
to the back of the chair, 
grasping it firmly with both 
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that labor and are heavy 
laden and I will give you 
rest.” 
22. $100 each. 
r) THE PRIZE WINNERS For 
SEPTEMBER. 
First prize, Louise H. Mar- 
tin, Woodbridge, N. J. 
Second prize, George F. 
O’Brien, 511 South Madison 
street, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Third prize, Mrs. William 














hands and drawing’ it after 





her from the pantry beyond 

the kitchen, through kitech- 

en, sitting-room, and hall, to the farthest corner of 
the parlor. I as a passenger enjoyed the fun im- 
mensely, but Murry had given me orders not to 
say anything about it, as Mamma had made several 
remarks lately about the carpet looking worn in 
the hall, while the one in the sitting-room had to 
be darned. 

Presently Murry proposed that we go out to the 
shed after the cobs before Mamma started, which 
we did, selecting all sizes with great care so that 
we could play they were all ages from tiny babies 
to grown men and women. When we came in 
Mamma was ready to start, the ragbag was on the 
kitchen table and by its side some bright bits of 
cloth for dresses. After she had kissed us and 
said goodby we were ready for work. 

One great advantage of a cob family is that it 
takes so little material to dress them properly. 
The first thing necessary is to cover the cobs 
smoothly with white cloth, or if one prefers they 
can be covered with black cambriec. Wind the 
cloth around the cob, closing the seam on what is 
to be the baek of the doll, leaving the cloth long 
enough to fold over on the large end of the cob, 
which serves for the head and fasten it to the 





Hill, Yorkville, Il. 





GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


dresses long, and if the skirts are stiff they will 
often stand without any other support. Mamma 
came home very soon after we had finished our 
tea, and as she cleared up the kitchen table she 
soliloquized thus: “I believe those children have 
been busy with their cob chileren all the afternoon, 
for I don’t see that they have done any mischief. 
It won’t do to invite the Cob chileren too often, but 
they are just the thing when lam going away or 
for rainy days.” 
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How to Pop Corn: 
ELLA ROCKWOOD. 
—>— 

The rice corn is by many considered the best 
variety for popping, and while it is certainly an 
excellent kind we have recently come across a 
dark blue, almest black variety, which we think 
surpasses it. This kind has larger ears than the 
rice, with smooth kernels of good size, and pops 
out much larger. To secure the best results dis- 
eard the old-fashioned corn-popper and use a deep 
iron kettle. The fire must be a very hot one, of 


fine dry wood, burned to a mass of coals and em- 





Fourth prize, Sarah 
Bishop, Lyons, N. Y. 
Fifth prize, Stewart Jones, Hamilton, N. Y. 


28. GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 


Find the largest number of cities and towns in 
the United States, in the illustration. In spelling 
out the names, begin at any square, and spell in 
any direction, using letters in squares joining 
each other either above, below, at the sides, or di- 
agonally. The same letter can be used twice in a 
word, if it occurs according to @e above direc- 
tions, but not as a double letter. That is, if you 
use an O you must use some other letter before 
you can use that O again. Give the State in which 
you found the city or town. No name can be used 
but once, even though it oecurs in several States. 


THEY LIKE IT. 


; Iwant to thank you for publishing the Shakes- 
pearian puzzle. .I enjoyed it very much, and al- 
though I did not get a prize, I am well satisfied to 
see that I got all the characters that you did. I 
hope you will publish another of the same kind 
for I enjoy getting them out so much, and [I hope | 
may win one of the prizes next time. 
B. ENGLISH, Wisconsin. 
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Agriculture in Corea. 


Corea is a peninsula, and lies between the Yel- 
low Sea and the Sea of Japan; it has an area of 
about 82,000 square miles, and an estimated popu- 
lation of 10,000,000 persons. Agriculture is the 
principal industry of the country, and this is car- 
ried on against natural disadvantages, in a land 
where mountains predominate and where it is 
difficult to find a stretch of level ground. It speaks 
a good deal in favor of the Corean that farming is 
carried on at all when we consider his indolent 
and lazy nature, andthe character of the difficul- 
ties he has to contend with. It is true that such 
nations as the Japanese and Chinese have success- 
fully overcome similar obstacles, and have brought 
the art of eultivation to a very high degree of per- 
fection. In Corea the traveler will find no trace of 
the terrace cultivation and irrigation works which 
are so conspicuous in Japan and South China, 
foreing even the hills to aid in the work of pro- 
auction. 

Rice is principally eultivated, and where there is 
plenty of water the lower reaches of the valleys 
are occupied with it. the higher portions being 
oceupied with millet. beans, buckwheat, ete. How 
free and easy is the style of farming pursued in 
this country may be inferred from the fact that a 
very favorable slope is usually as much as the 
sides of the valley are called upon to contribute to 
cultivation. There is plenty of room for improve- 
ment, too. The waste is prodigious, especially about 
the paths and paddy-dykes, while weeds are plen- 
tiful and rank: the few hedges are straggling 
and quite different from anything to be seen on 
English and Continental farms. Most of the new- 
ly-broken ground is stony, the excuse for not clear- 
ing the stones away being that “if they were all 
taken away there would be nothing left.” 

The soil is fertile, judging from the generally 
good returns and considering the very elementary 
way in which agriculture is conducted. It seems 
that manure is employed to only a small extent; 
nor is the system of rotation of crops followed by 
more than a very few. It is generally reckoned 
that all good land—except rice fields —in South 
(orea is able to bear two crops per annum; a win- 
ter crop of wheat or barley, followed by one of 
turnips, melons, beans, ete. Poor land is seldom 
vropped more than once in two years. So addicted 
are the Coreans to thieving that when the crops 
are ready for gathering a strict watch has to be 
kept over them; mainly, however, in fields adjoin- 
ing the highways. 

The ground is tilled by a plow, while a cumber- 
some shovel, handled by from three to five men 
fone of whom guides it by the long handle, the 
others jerking it with ropes attached to the blade) 
is employed to break turf. The other implements 
are a short, sharp-pointed hoe, used instead of a 
spade, hoe, and shovel, a reaping hook, a wooden 
barrow, and a bamboo rake. Rice is threshed in 
primitive fashion, namely, by seizing a wisp in 
both hands and beating the grain out over a 
board; poor people take each head separately, the 
ears being scraped off with a knife. Flails are 
employed to deal with beans, pulse, and other 
cereals, while the roadway serves very often as a 
floor. Winnowing is performed by throwing the 
grain up in the wind. The hulling of rice is accom- 
plished with a stone quern, as is also the grinding 
of flour. Aningtrument called a* parg-a,” worked 
by the hand, b¥ foot, or by water, is used. The 
appliance worked by the hand is like a wooden 
mortar, and consists of two fect of tree trunk, hol- 
lowed at one end, in which the grain is pounded 
with heavy iron hammers. In the foot instrument 
«a heavy timber, fitted with a wooden peg for a 
pestle, is so balanced that a slight pressure raises 
the peg end a few feet above a rough granite mor- 
tar which is embedded in the ground to receive it. 
The water appliance is practically the same in- 
strument provided with a trough, into which a 
runlet of water is diverted. When full the trough 


«lescends, empties, and the pestle then falls with 
zreat force on the grain beneath. 
The ox is the principal and most valuable assis- 














tant to the Corean farmer. In some parts of the 
country he closely resembles the English Short- 
horn stock. He is controlled by an iron ring 
pierced through his nostrils, and is easily inured 
to the work of load-carrying. It seems that the 
load is adjusted evenly in a wooden pack-saddle, 
and if composed of small or loose articles in pan- 
niers of plaited straw. In some parts, and where 
it is possible, a rude sort of conveyance is em- 
ployed, namely, a sled made of two slender poles, 
bent at an obtuse angle and kept about four feet 
apart by crossbars; this is fitted to the ox, one end 
resting on his neck, the bent parts acting as run- 
ners on the ground. Brushwood and produce are 
sent in this way from place to place. Plowing is 
also performed by the ox; while the products of 
the dairy are almost unknown. The cows give but 
very little milk, and that is of poor quality. Draft 
-attle When at work are fed on coarse fodder and 
a boiled slush of beans, chopped straw, and rice 
husks. It is reckoned that it takes five years to 
bring the ox to maturity, and he is valued at 
twenty dollars in the Séul district. 
F. C. TEMPLE, Soul, Corea. 
=< 


Bright Prospects Throughout the Central 
States. 


The harvest of winter wheat has been conducted 
and completed under the most favorable condi- 
tions; dry, clear, cool weather has prevailed; the 
yield is above the average of past years, and the 
grain is of excellent quality, and is in prime con- 
dition for shipment; none of it, so far as noticed, 
grading below number two. Nostronger proof of 
the increase of better methods in production could 
be shown than the condition and yield of this year’s 
wheat crop; the general absence of weeds has 
allowed the full strength of the soil to manifest 
itself in the large yield and fine quality of the 
grain. The oat crop is slightly diminished in yield 
from want of rain during the month of May, yet it 
is a fair crop, the harvest of which is nearly com- 
plete in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois under good 
conditions. Cool, dry weather prevented rust, 
and allowed the grain to fill heavily; not one field 
in ten lodged or broke down to any considerable 
extent. Corn is doing remarkably well; from cool 
weather it may be a few days late, but no fear 
need be indulged about a short or poor crop. The 
cultivation has been better than usual, there hav- 
ing been no enforced neglect from excess of rain; if 
anything there has been in the Mississippi valley a 
slight lack of rainfall. The effect of good crops is 
already visible in the number of new farm build- 
ings and the repairs and improvement of old ones. 
There is also a noticeable advance in the price of 
farms. In the corn belt of Illinois farms are worth 
from ten to twenty dollars more than they were 
one year ago. On the whole, there is a decided im- 
provement in the outlook for agriculture. 

J. M. OSBORN, Lucas Co., Ohio. 
—_ 
Farming in Manitoba. 


As yet, Manitoba is but slightly developed. 
While within a distance of between forty and fifty 
miles on either side of the railway farms are 
numerous, outside of that area they are few. The 
land is staked out in sections, half sections and 
quarter sections, just as in the United States, and 
few farmers own less than a half section, or 320 
acres. Mixed farming is generally regarded as 
most suceessful and economical, and here the 
latter quality is very essential to the farmer. 
Should the crops fail the settler hopes to recoup 
himself by the sale of live-stock. Unfortunately 
this remedy is too often had recourse to, since the 
climatie conditions are such as to render it a mat- 
ter of surprise if more than two crops out of seven 
are satisfactorily raised. The chief drawbacks 
are smut (which, however, can be prevented in the 
preparation of the seed), frost, and drought. In the 
latter case gophers breed so rapidly as to complete 
the ruin already begun. These rodents are such a 
pest to the agriculturist, that of late years the 
municipal authorities have paid from one to two 
eents each for every gopher tail delivered to them. 
I have driven through miles of wheat country both 
in Northern and Southern Manitoba during a 
droughty season, and have observed that by far 
the greater damage was done by these ground 
pests which begin work on a corner of the field 
and eat their way diagonally across. All efforts, 
so far, to stop their ravages have been futile. 

When the breaking-plow turns the prairie sod it 
is usual to allow the action of the elements to dis- 
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integrate the clods, and the ground is not plowea, 
harrowed and sown until the following season: 
but sometimes the grain is sown broadcast imme- 
diately after the breaking-plow has torn its way 
through the soil. As a rule only two successive 
crops are taken from the same field—the third 
year the ground is allowed to rest. Even on farms 
where wheat-raising has been carried on for the 
last ten years, such is the quality of the soil that 
no artificial manuring is considered necessary. 

An example of the influence which large bodies 
of water have on climates is to be found to the 
south of Lakes Winnipeg and Manitoba, in the 
region around Portage la Prairie. Here the cli- 
mate is so subdued and equable that farming 
is attended with uniform success, consequently 
land is almost as valuable as in the Eastern States 
of the Union. 

For the safe keeping of cattle fences are built of 
slim poplar posts and top rails, with two and 
sometimes three barbed - wire strands below. 
Mud and sod stables, which rival all others for 
warmth and comfort, are erected for the winter 
accommodation of cattle. The manure is banked 
on the outside, thus adding to the heat, and the 
haystack and well are close at hand for con- 
venient use. Indeed, the watering and feeding of 
the live-stock, together with hauling the grain to 
market and the wood for home use, form the 
principal occupations for this portion of the year. 

Much of the land is alkaline and of little use for 
cultivation, while large tracts are held by specu- 
lators. But, still, should cereals ever be raised 
with universal success in Manitoba (experience 
and the acclimatising of the seed will alone ren- 
der this possible), there are thousands of acres, 
nay, hundreds of thousands, which will be brought 
under cultivation by the far-spreading benefits of 
the railroad and the enterprise of the settler. 

EDMUND PARKER. Daly Co., Manitoba. 
—_ 
The Upper Pecos Valley. 

The Pecos river rises in several branches among 
the high mountains north of Santa Fe and west of 
Las Vegas, in New Mexico, flowing through some 
beautiful and picturesque mountain ravines; then, 
escaping through narrow and deep gorges from 
the mountains, flows out on the plateau, where 
the several branches unite. Wherever possible, 
the mountain valleys, the parks, and the edge of 
the plateau near the mountains are brought under 
eultivation by the aid of these mountain streams, 
and beautiful farms of wheat and alfalfa are to be 
seen on all hands. 

A short distance below Las Vegas the river has 
cut deeply into the plateau, and south from this 
for a hundred miles or more it is hidden in a deep, 
and in places almost inaccessible, cation. Here no 
agriculture is possible, for two reasons: First, be- 
cause there is no land bordering the river, and the 
plateau above is too high to be reached, and second 
because the river is almost uncontrollable. Its 
valley is a quicksand, and while sometimes the 
river is dry, at others it is a violent flood, impossi- 
ble to cross and impossible to control. At a little 
Mexican town, Los Lunos, where the valley tempo- 
rarily broadens, the truth of this statement may be 
seen. Several poorly-constructed irrigation sys- 
tems are found there, and about one year in three 
a erop is raised, while during the other two the 
river either fails them or destroys their weak brush 
dams by a sudden rise at a critical moment. If 
Mexicans were like Americans these poor creatures 
would have starved long ago. As it is, they are 
heels over head in debt, and are always kept so. 
When I passed this town I not only found the 
mighty Pecos absolutely dry, and crossed it with- 
out wetting one of my mules’ feet, but I could find 
no water for my mules to drink. The inhabitants 
of the town had dug a well ten feet deep in the 
bed of the river, and more than a score of people 
were standing around waiting for a chance to fill 
their pails from the muddy water which slowly 
oozed into the bottom of the well. 

Some distance below this alkaline springs fur- 
nish asupply of water, which, with other springs 
lower down, make the river a constantly-flowing 
stream. Just north of Fort Sumner the river leaves 
its cafidn and from there down to its mouth flows 
on the surface of the plains; sometimes in a dis- 
tinet channel, but more generally in branching 
threads in a broad expanse of quicksand. This is 
all ehanged in spring, when the snows from the 
mountains, by melting, make the river a mighty, 
surging, impassable torrent. This same condition 
is at times brought about by heavy rains during 
the summer. During such times the banks are 
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often washed away for long distances, and this 
renders it quite impossible for private parties or 
small companies to take out water for their farms, 
and few attempts of this sort have been made. 
RALPH 8. TARR, San Antonio, Texas. 
———> 
The California Raisin Boom. 

A five- or ten-acre apple orchard in New England 
is considered quite an orchard, and especially was 
this so back on my old native Litehfield Co., Con- 
necticut hills. But what should we have thought 
of one hundred acres set with vines ten feet each 
way and not left to take care of themselves, 
choked with grass as our old apple orchards were, 
but cultivated many times each year like corn 
and vegetables? There are vineyards comprising 
many hundred acres in extent in the San Joaquin 





political purposes, and in the next place to find | 
billets for certain persons. The adviuitages to the 
agriculturist at present do not yet appear. The 
labor strikes have of late retarded the progress of 
these colonies, while Nature has been kind to a 
fault in the increased and general rainfall that 
obtains throughout the Continent. The outlook 
for a federation of these colonies is just now hope- 
ful, but I am afraid will not be realized for some 
little time to come. 
JAVIN PETTIGREW, Oakwood, N.S. Wales. 


ee eee 
Farming in the Tyrolese Alps. 

In the mountains of Tyrol, a province of Austria, 
where even railroads with their civilizing influ- 
ences have barely entered, we find naturally a 
population which still live under quite primitive 








valley, and there is a 
vineyard now being 
planted near here that 
will contain 800 acres. 
Although the raisin 
grape is grown quite 
suceessfully among the 
foot-hills and on quite 
steep hillsides, level 
ground is in many re- 
spects preferable. In 
planting a vineyard the 
ground marked oui 
into ten-foot squares by 
aw wire with balls of sol- 
der at the proper dis- 
tances, and short stakes 
are to mark the 
places for the vines. 
Plants one year from the 
cutting are generally 
used. If the ground is 
dry at the time of set- 
ting a horse drawing a 
water-sled should follow 
along, and from two to 
four quarts of waiter 
from the barrels should 
thrown into the 
holes. If the weather 
continues dry, the vines 
have to be irrigated and 
the ground cultivated as 
svon as it becomes dry. 
This process has to be 
repeated once or twice a 
month through the first 
season. But little irri- 
gating is necessary af- 
ter the first season, if a 
good stand is obtained. 
Vacancies must, of 
course, be reset the fol- 
lowing winter. The vines 
need pruning back to 
two or three buds every 
winter, and the ground 
plowed and cultivated 
each summer thoroughiy 
once or twice a month. 
A vineyard kept free of 
grass and weeds and its 
soil loose, needs little, if 
any, irrigating, after the 
first year. A few grapes 
will be obtained the sec- 
ond year, and probably 
from $50 to $100 from 
each acre the third year, 
and from $200 to $400 


is 


set 


be 








Rambles in South Africa. 


Midway between Albany and Cape Town can be 
found some of the grandest scenery in South 
Africa. The Konga range of mountains traverses 
the whole district, which is comparatively little 
developed. The great Kuysua forests are here, 
and innumerable sawpits are at work, for the 
grand old trees are invaluable for their many uses 
in the colony. In the wild primeyal forests of the 
Zitzikamma roam still-unmolested the elephant 
and the buffalo, and there are lakes where hordes 
of wild deer and other animals resort. Huge iso- 
lated masses of rock jut out from the sides of the 
mountains, and may be toppled over in the deep 
valleys. In the latter wide streams meander, bor- 
dered with weeping willows. 

It is not an easy task in many parts of George to 
Wee Ser «(hunt for wild flowers. 
At one moment you are 
ankle deep in wet 
g mosses, then scrambling 

over rocks covered with 
lichens and sedums, out 
of which start away at 
your approach innu- 
merable lizards of brill- 
iant hues. If you are on 
level land you are sud- 
denly arrested by step- 
ping on a double-gee 
| plant that has a bur cov- 
| ered with spines sharp 
enough to pierce a shoe. 
In the bush you may be 
seized hold of by a dozen 
long spines, twisted 
every way, of the J’acht- 
cin-beeche, or wait-a-bit 
plant,”’and you are lucky 
if you escape with only 
a few scratches and 
tears. In the forests the 
long *'old man’s beard,” 
like the Florida moss, 
| flaps in your face, and if 

you climb the moun- 
| tains you have to hold 
on to the great lianes 
“Bavian’s tonne,” or 
monkey ropes to pull 
yourself up by. Yet 
Withal, these obstacles 
are little compared with 
the intense pleasure of 
the hunt. Away up the 
mountain sides grow the 
grand Proteas with their 
heautiful blossoms over 
five inches long. Leuea- 
- dendron argenteum, the 
| Silver Tree, so noted for 
| its yellow flowers ana 
silvery foliage. This is 
the home of the curious 
Testudinaria, Elephant 
Foot, or Tortoise-plant, 
so-called from the sur- 
face root’s resemblance 
to the deeply indented 
shellof some of the land 
tortoises. On the precipi- 
tous sides of ravines 
thousands of small aloes 
inay be seen, with mass- 
es of waxy pink flowers. 
They can be hung up and 
will grow and flower for 


























every year thereafter. 
Some vineyardists sell 
the crop on the vines, 


others prepare the trays and cure the raisins | conditions. The land suitable for cultivation is 


themselves, selling to the packers in the sweat- 
boxes, while the larger growers pick, cure, sweat, 
pack, and market their own product. There will 
be thousands of acres planted the next season, 
and it is predicted that Tulare and Fresno counties 
will ina few years become almost one solid vine- 
yard. E. H. BARBER, Tulare Co., Cal. 
ee 

Hopes for an Austra'ian Federation. 

Of late the government of New South Wales 
has formed a State Department of Agriculture 


Yor which there is much need, provided it is 
worked in a practical manner, but many of the 
farmers here are uncharitable enough to suppose, 
that it has been gotten up in the first place for 





A TYROLESE HOISTING APPARATUS. 


exceedinely limited and its tillage is usually 
accomplished under great difficulties. In the 
accompanying engraving is illustrated an _ in- 
genious method of hoisting manure to elevated 
spots of tillable soil. The weight of the four per- 
sons running down the mountain side forees the 
manure cart toa point where a simple pulley has 
been fastened, and where an old man is stationed 





to scatter the manure over the land as far as 
possible. The principal work of the people carting | 
the manure in this manner is, naturally, to climb | 
up again after emptying the cart, yet without this 
contrivance they would have to carry the manure | 
in addition to their own weight as is still done in 
many of the mountainous regions of the continent. 
K. PEPPER, Tyrol, Austria. 


months. Around thes» 
aloes numbers of the cx- 
quisitelyplumaged 
“ sugar birds,” a species of humming bird, may be 
seen inserting their long bills into the waxen 
bells. Here, too, may be found the singular Sta- 
pelias, of gorgeous bloom, but the odor of carrion 
is so strong that blow flies crowd round it as if it 
were tainted meat. And in the forests, too, at- 
tached to the limbs and trunks of living trees are 
found, in lavish profusion, the air-plants similar 
to those whieh flourish in Ameriean hothouses. 

Bectles are numerous, and over the wild gera- 
niums float great black and blue butterilies. Curi- 
ous orchids especially abound; Crassulas with 
their fleshy leaves and crimson or pink flowers, 
and Strelitzias of various kinds. Months of hunt- 
ing could searcely exhaust this region, nor yet 
that of the neighboring districts. 

ZANA, Cape Coijony, South Africa. 
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" RARMING IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


The wheat crop of Italy has exceeded that of 
last year, but it was eight days later than usual in 
maturing. 

One of the principal exports of Fiji is the ba- 
nana, and the area under this crop is steadily 
increasing. 

In the province of Silesia, Germany, there are at 
present twenty pedigree herds of red cattle, con- 
sisting of 1,918 head. 

Wheat harvesting in Egypt this year showed the 
erop of the world’s ancient granery to be excellent 
both for quantity and quality. 

The erection of slaughter-houses on the Silesian 
frontier of Russia appears likely to take place at 
last. They have long been needed. 

It is reported that a Natal, South Africa, syndi- 
eate has secured a farm in the Free State on which 
bitumen has been found, and it is intended to 
bore for petroleum. 

In Germany 5,500,000 women earn their living by 
industrial pursuits, in England 4,000,000, in France 
3.750,000, in Austria-Hungary about the same, and 
in America, including all occupations, something 
ever 2,700,000. 

A copy of the celebrated picture of ‘ Geese,” 
the Ghizeh museum, stated by Egyptologists to be 
the most ancient specimen of painting yet discov- 
ered, is now on exhibition at South Kensington 
Museum, London, England. 

A commercial museum has recently been opened 
at Constantinople, in which samples of native and 
foreign products are exhibited, such as textile 
fabrics, and metallic substances, lumber, wood- 
work, furniture, chemicals, and paper. 

The Minister of Agriculture, Victoria, Australia, 
acting on the report of Mr. Wilson, dairy expert, 
has decided to limit the bonuses paid to butter 
factories and creameries to $92,500, and disallow 
bonuses in future for the exportation of butter. 

A native of Borneo stole a hammock belonging 
to an English missionary, and his chief sentenced 
him to eat the plunder or lose his head. He was 
viven seven days in which to eat the outfit, and he 
accomplished the feat. He is now “heap honest.” 

The Central Bridge Works, Peterboro’, Ontario, 
have brought out a new cattle-guard for railways. 
The appliance is constructed of steel angle bars, 
laid horizontally together, and locked by an in- 
genious but simple device. Four panels are come 
prised in one set, two lying between the rails, and 


in 


one on each side. 

The manufacture of paper flower-pots is destined 
to become a great industry.. Experiments and suc- 
cessful tests have been made already. Their light 
weight and non-liability to breakage mark these 
pots as peculiarly suitable for transport purposes, 
while severe tests prove their ability to withstand 
the “necessary damp.” 

The Agricultural Department, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, has imported thirty varieties of American 
corn and millet, together with samples of Ameri- 
ean-grown flax and hemp, as well as Russian flax 
for experimental purposes. Farmers willing to 
eultivate these samples and furnish reports of the 
results are being supplied with seed. 

At the sale of One-year-old thoroughbred foals, 
at the ducal stud, Harzburg, Germany, fifteen 
horses were sold for a sum of $20,685, or an average 
price of $1,075. The highest price given was by Herr 
Ehrich, namely, $4,025 for a foal. Three others 
realized over $2,750 each. It evidently pays to 
breed good thoroughbreds in Germany. 

The eighteenth Berlin cattle show will take 
place on May 4-5, 1892, at the central cattle market. 
At the request of Herr Heyden, Minister of Agri- 
eulture, the Emperor has granted that the gold 
medal of State, which was not awarded this year, 
shall be reserved as first prize of honor for breed- 
ers of pigs, and that a second gold medal of State 
shall be awarded for young bulls. 


Mr. C. Whitehead, of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, England, in a recent discussion of the sub. 
ject, described the methods of preventing and 
checking the attacks of insects and fungi. He is 
of the opinion that the fact of these attacks hav- 
ing increased so much of late years is due to the 
interchange of seeds, fruits, plants, roots, and cut- 
lings between different countries. 


News comes from Hobart Town, Tasmania, that 
the government has created a department for con- 





serving the crown forests, which cover 16,000,000 
acres, and promise to be very valuable. The vari- 
ous gum trees are the most common, and some are 
of great size. A blue gum 330 feet high has been 
observed, and there is one called “ Lady Frank- 
lin’s Tree,’”’ near Hobart Town, which measures 107 
feet in girth a few feet above the ground. 

In Cape Colony, South Africa, orange trees on 
the estate of the late Mr. Ryk le Sueur, of Sea 
Point, were so badly infested with and injured by 
bugs that the owner cut the grove down to the 
ground. As the sprouts grew up the sons of Mr. 
le Sueur kept the bugs off by liberal applications 
of whale oil, and now the grove, which was far- 
famed in Cape Colony in former times for its supe- 
rior fruit, is once more heavily laden with luscious 
fruit. The same excellent results have followed 
the use of whale oil on lemon and naartie trees. 

It is somewhat strange that pepper, which was 
once largely cultivated on the island of Ceylon, 
and exported, should now have become an im- 
portant import. As far back as‘1813 over fifty tons 
were exported, but now only the natives continue 
to grow just enough to supply their own need on 
the small plats of land adjacent to their houses. 
European planters have tried to revive this culti- 
vation, but not very successfully; as, though tl¥e 
vines grow well and flourish to all appearances, 
they will not crop. 

In our notes on Farming in Foreign Lands, May, 
1891, Page 296 of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
the statement was made that certain Limerick, 
Ireland, pork packers cured, and branded with 
their firm names, and subsequently sold as genu- 
ine Limerick product, hams that were imported 
by them for this purpose from the United States. 
Our Consul Reid, at Dublin, first made the state- 
ment, after careful investigation, and reiterates 
it, although several of the Limerick firms have 
denied the truth of the assertion. 

In the older parts of Australia kangaroos are 
practically exterminated. In Victoria they for- 
merly outnumbered the sheep two to one, and old 
shepherds state that it was not uncommon for 
sheep and kangaroos to feed together on the plains, 
as many as 2,000 or 3,000 kangaroos accompanying a 
flock of 1,000 sheep. The reduction {in number of 
the former is evidently profitable to the sheep 
farmers, as may be seen from the fact that a “sta- 
tion” which in 1850 could barely graze 5,000 sheep 
can now earry 40,000 without any danger of being 
overstoeked. 

In Germany, American dried apples, which had 
become very popular, cannot be sold, since they 
acquire a minute percentage of zine from the zine 
wire grates on which they are dried in many local- 
ities. Merchants in Germany who had sold our 
dried apples were prosecuted and fined, sine? the 
sale of these apples is a violation of the articles- 
of-food law. And this in spite of the fact that 
the official expert, Dr. Bischoff, who examined 
these wares, testified that there was no possible 
chance of the healthfulness of the apples being 
impaired by thesmall quantity of zine salt present. 

The Mexican orange trade with the United 
States is gradually increasing. From December 
20 to June 8, 1885, only 5,740 boxes were shipped 
into the United States from Mexico, whereas from 
November 2, 1890, to February 19, 1891, 18,346 boxes, 
valued at about $34,000, were imported. The aver- 
age number of oranges in a box was 145. They 
were distributed as follows: Los Angeles, 630; 
Kansas City, 5,097; Chicago, 3,303; Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, 330; Nogales, 336; San Francisco, 501; 
Omaha, 990; St. Joseph, Mo., 2,629; Sioux City, 990; 
Denver, 2,265; Albuquerque, 945, and Minneapolis 
330 boxes. 

It was recently announced at a meeting of the 
Viticultural Board of Victoria, Australia, that a 
gentleman of high commercial standing was about 
to proceed to England, there to form an associa- 
tion, with a capital of $1,000,000, for purchasing, 
maturing, and exporting wines from the colony. 

Sheep farmers in the hill districts of Dumfries- 
shire, Scotland, report a remarkable invasion of 
field mice, the hills being swarming with them. 
They have in many parts riddled the ground, 
thereby doing much injury to the grass, as they 
tear it out by the roots, thus rendering further 
growth impossible at present. 


In Russia a governmental system of insuring 
crops against hail will probably be set in opera- 
tion in the near future. It is reported that the 
main plans have already been arranged. There 
has been a hail insurance system in Russia for 
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some time past, but the insurance companies ex- 
cluded the small proprietors and peasantry. The 
government proposes to give all agriculturists 
a chance to benefit by insurance. According to the 
latest official data hail insurance amounted to only 
$9,000,000 throughout Russia-in-Europe, while the 
average crops of the empire have a value about 
four hundred times larger than that insured. 

In China sheep are usually kept in flocks of 
from 500 to 2,000. The wool is generally sheared, 
but in some parts it is combed from the backs of 
the sheep with wide combs and twisted into balls, 
Sometimes it is twisted into ropes and made up 
into coils in the interior for transportation to the 
coast. The bales weigh about 150 pounds. The 
bulk of what is commercially known as China 
wool comes from Mongolia. The principal uses to 
which wool is put in China are the manufacture 
of a coarse felt, which is converted into shoes and 
hats, and a still coarser felt used for packing 
around bales of furs transported from the North. 

A good trade between the United States and 
Chili might be built up if we could take some of 
her products in exchange for ours. Unfortunately» 
Chilian products that could be advantageously 
imported into this country are few, the chiefest 
being nitrate, fodine, guano, and manganese. To 
these might be added a little wool. The nitrate 
would be the most important to us, and doubtless 
will become so, as our farmers learn more and 
more its great value asa fertilizer. It 1s an excel- 
lent fertilizer for sugar beets, and in ten months 
of last year Germany imported from Chili 681,241 
metric tons of nitrate for use in her beet fields. 
The sugar beet has come to stay in the Northern 
United States, and in time will be extensively 
grown to supply the sugar factories that will 
spring up throughout the land. Therefore, let us 
have plenty of nitrate, and extend our interna- 
tional trade with Chili. 

The margarine industry is rapidly assuming 
vast proportions in Europe, where many wage 
earners in the large cities need a good, nutritious 
and cheap substitute for butter food, which care- 
fully manufactured margarine certainly is. In 
the Netherlands more margarine is made, proba- 
bly, than in any other country. Seven-tenths of 
all the oleo oil (the raw material) used in the man- 
ufacture of margarine in the Netherlands comes 
from the United States, chiefly from Chicago. In 
1890 $10,000,000 worth of this oil was imported from 
the United States. In 1885 the estimated total out- 
put of Netherlands margarine was 92,400,000 pounds ; 
in 1890 the estimated total was 165,000,000 pounds, 
an increase in the annual output within five years 
of 72,600,000 pounds. Of the total product for the 
year 1890, it is estimated that 127,600,000 pounds 
were exported, while only 37,400,000 pounds went 
into home consumption. The foreign countries to 
which the Netherlands margarine is exported are, 
in the order of their importance as margarine 
buyers, England, Belgium, France, Spatn, Portugal, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, the Transvaal, and 
the Dutch, English, and Portuguese colonial pos- 
sessions. 

The new pauper law of Denmark its a model of 
paternal governmental philanthropy, and worthy 
of adoption in every civilized country having the 
necessary means at command. By its provisions 
aman, if he accepts either for himself or for his 
family, support as a pauper, loses his political 
rights or privileges. If persons, after having been 
paupers, become able to do so, they are obliged to 
pay back the money paid by the municipal au- 
thorities for their support while paupers. Hus- 
band and wife must not be separated if they 
conduct themselves properly. Aged and feeble 
persons must not be placed where they will be 
disturbed or annoyed, and children must not be 
placed under immoral influences. And, most won- 
derful of all, pensions are hereafter provided for 
the aged native and natu ralized citizens, men and 
women who have completed their sixtieth year 
and are of good character, not having been con- 
victed of erime, and who have not, for the benefit 
of their children or by improvident living, impov- 
erished themselves, 11d who have lived for the 
ten years immediately preceding without having 
received relief. All such persons are supported 
and provided for during their declining years, not 
as paupers, but as pensioners, losing none of their 
political rights. And, finally, throughout the Dan- 
ish kingdom, whoever cannot maintain himself 
is given the necessaries of life by the parish au- 
thorities, and none are permitted to go naked, or 
starve, or be without shelter. 
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ANIMAL AILMENTS. 


Sore Feet.—Many cattle suffer from sore feet. In 
‘stony, rough and hard pastures or drives it is quite 
common to see tender-footed milch cows. Such 
cows fail to seek food to such an extent that from 
one-quarter to one-half of the milk is lost. There 

‘an be no doubt that many cows shod like oxen 
would produce a far larger yield of milk. Sore feet 
should be poulticed, to remove the fever, and then 
washed frequently in a strong decoction of white 
oak bark to toughen the hoofs. 

Neevus—Vascular Tumor.—L. Soper, Kennebec 
Co., Me., has a valuable yoke of oxen, one of which 
has a large soft tumor on the side of the face, 
which frequently bleeds with a jetty stream 
when rubbed or struck. This is a vascular tumor, 
and the bleeding comes from the tearing or break- 
ing of anartery. Apply a dram of perchloride of 
iron in two drams of water two or three times a 
week, on a bit of lint large enough to cover the sur- 
face. If after a week or two it does not improve 
send for the veterinary surgeon. 





Snake in the Eye of Horse.—F. L. Rollins, New 
York: This peculiar trouble 1s rare. It is safd to 
be more commonly met with {in India and Canada, 
It is in fact a small white worm floating in the 
watery humors of the eye. It produces a good 
deal of irritation sometimes. The cause is not 
known, but it seems more common in cold, wet 
seasons and localities. The eggs of this parasite 
are probably taken in the water or grass. It can 
readily be removed by the surgeon. Horses have 
been exhibited with a large advertisement “a 
horse with a monstrous snake in the eye,’ but the 
snake was a very small worm, like a white thread 
an inch long. 





Bunch on the Knee of a Cow.—C. E. Riva, 
Essex Co., Mass., has a cow that has a bunch on 
her knee, which he thinks was caused by slipping 
in the stable. It is more probable that the knock- 
ing the knees against the manger or front board 
of the stall was the cause of. the injury. This can 
be obviated by having the top of the board in 
front of the cow slope forward, so that when the 
aow bends the knee it does not strike the board or 


plank. To relieve the unsightly swelling, if 
recent, the frequent application of tincture of 


iodine by thorough daily painting may produce 
absorption. A blister may be necessary, but may 
fail in chronic cases. 





Rubbing the Tail.—‘ A Life-long Reader,” Clear- 
field Co., has a valuable four-year-old mare that 
has rubbed her tail until she has the hair nearly 
off near the root, and seems itchy all over her 
body; has doctored her for both worms and lam- 
pas, but thus far without success. The irritation 
is either internal or external. The internal irrita- 
tion may be the result of coarse, indigestible, or 
too stimulating food, or of worms. Give an aloes 
ball once a week. Feed ground oats, wheat mid- 
diings, and roots. Each feed should contain a 
small handful of whole flaxseed. Rub the entire 
body with a thick woolen cloth, moistened in kero- 
sene, every morning. Inject into the reetum for 
two or three times—once at night—two ounces of 
cod liver oil. This should be done gently, so as to 
have the oil retained. 

Overgrown Hoofs.—When horses or eattle are 
long confined in stables or small yards, where but 
little exercise is permitted, the hoofs grow to sueh 
length that the poor brutes become lame and crip- 
pled. In freedom, Nature keeps these parts of 
animals rasped down by exercise, indieating just 
what should be done when excessive overgrowth 
of hoofs occur. Vicious bulls often become erip- 
pled by overgrown claws from close confinement 
In binding animals to have the hoofs pared, too 
much care cannot be taken in making them doubly 
secure, for if once released by struggling it will be 
difficult to firmly secure them. To the strong, 
overpowering hand of man all animals readily 
submit, but_to the vacillating seldom. Many un- 
safe and vicious animals are the result of lack of 
kind but firm management. 





Recurring Abcess.—John Molyneux, Seott Co., 
Tenn., desires to know what to do for repeated 
abseesses occurring on the leg of a filly after 
having been hurt on a barbed-wire fence. The 
wound healed after a few days, but abscesses econ- 


tinue to form, notwithstanding free openings 








have been made so that no foreign substance 
could be felt with the finger. Paint the swelling 
every second day with tincture of iodine and give 
a quarter of a pound of Glauber salts every morn- 
ing for four days. Should an abscess again form 
open it to the bottom, introduce the point of a 
knitting needle and feel fora broken barb of the 
wire; if found it must be removed. If not found 
inject tincture of iodine diluted with alcohol half 
and half. This will cause inflammation and healthy 
granulation at the bottom of the abscess. Consult 
a veterinarian. 

Sick Mastiff.—W. B., Brooklyn, N. Y., has a dog 
which has large patches of hair scratched off, upon 
which are scabs. The skin is hard and dry, and 
about the sides of the neck there are bare patches, 
with irregular sores and scabs. The animal is 
dull and is constantly scratching himself. His 
appearance is disgusting. This is undoubtedly 
a case of mange. Cleanse well with castile soap 
and warm water; dry with gentle rubbing with 
rough towels; brush when dry, to remove all louse 
hair and dandruff; then dress daily with a solu- 
tion of half an ounce of carbolie acid to a pint of 
water. Care should be taken if scratches, cuts, or 
sores exist on the hands lest the itch-inseect be 
transplanted from the animal to the person. 
Nearly all hairy animals are subject to mange. 
Some years ago the camels of a noted menagerie 
were all afflicted with scabies—mange. 





Ringworms.—A subscriber in Ohio has a valua- 
ble young stallion that has several ringworms 
about the nose. There aretwo kinds of ringworm; 
one is contagious and the other is not of this na- 
ture. In that form where the eruption is vesicular 
and where the root or bulb of the hair is pulled 
out with the hair the disease is not contagious. 
This is Herpes circinatus. The contagious form, 
Tinea tonsurans, has no vesicles, but scurf forms 
around the hairs, which break off when pulled 
out with tweezers. The treatment of the common 
form of ringworm is simple. The daily applica- 
tion of the following for a week or two will re- 
move the disease: Solution of subacetate of lead 
two ounces in eight ounces of olive oil. The parts 
should be freely cleansed before each applica- 
tion. The contagious form requires the daily 
application of tincture of iodine after’ thorough 
cleansing. Flowers of sulphur should be given in 
the food daily tor a week in half-ounce to two- 
ounce doses. For horses, bran-mashes given at 
night may be required fora time. If horses were 
fed roots more frequently their good health would 
be maintained. Mangels are not yet appreciated 
as food for horses. One feed at night will not only 
prove healthful but economical. 

Injury to Stifle-Joint.—Horses and cattle are ex- 
tremely liable to injury of the stifle- or hip-joint 
from the wide and prominent portion of the body. 
Added to this barn and stable doors are generally 
too narrow, and hung on hinges which permit the 
door to blow shut, or partly so, and the animal’s 
entrance drags it against the hips. Horses and 
oxen are too often unharnessed or unyoked and 
forcibly driven into the stables. Going in witha 
rush the hips are violently thrust against the sides 
of the door. Sliding doors will greatly lessen 
these injuries. Even though the injuries to the 
hips of animals may not be serious, yet the bruises 
and sores on the point of the hips of horses or cat- 
tle are unsightly, and painful to the poor brutes 
when lying down. And in summer flies torment 
them because of the sores. These bruises or sores 
should be fomented or poulticed till the inflamma- 
tion and fever is removed, and then daily dressed 
with the following: Tincture arnica, two ounces; 
acetic acid, one ounce; ammonia, one ounce; soap 
liniment, ten ounces; carbolie acid, two drams. 
Mix and keep in a well-corked bottle. The use of 
tar or grease from the wagon axle is serviceable, 
but for horses uncleanly, as the hands and harness 
are sure to be soiled. . 

Wart in Teat.—Mr. H. R. Berkeley, Orange Co., 
Va., states that he has a valuable Jersey cow, one 
of whose teats has become almost entirely stopped 
up by aseedy wart, which has formed just inside 
of the milk-duct, making it very difficult to force 
the milk through the opening, which is not more 
than large enough to pass a fine cambric needle, 
The seeds of the wart have to be removed before 
each milking, and the duct has to be probed. The 
teat yields from three to four pints of very rich 
and perfect milk. Get a small phial of chromic 








acid, then witha pine stick whittled toa fine, blunt 
point smear it with the chromic acid, turn the teat 
up to an angle of 30° or 40° and let the point of the 
stick carry the acid to the root of the wart. This 
must be done gently and with care daily after 
milking. Should your druggist not have the 
chremic acid, nitric acid will do as well, though it 
is strong and bites severely, and if too freely used 
it will make the teat sore. Before using nitric 
acid the teat should be protected by having the 
end dipped into beeswax made just warm enough 
to smear well, but no water should be permitted 
to touch the wax or teat, which would prevent the 
wax from adhering. Nitric acid should be handled 
with great care because of its corresive effects. 
It will be necessary to dilate the opening in the 
teat even before the application of the caustic. It 
should be done before each milking. The applica- 
tion of the acid should always be made after 
milking, so as not to taint or poison the milk. A 
jet or two of milk should be thrown upon the 
ground from the occluded teat at every milking 
until thoroughly cured, to prevent the germ poi- 
soning of the milk. 





The Future of the Russian Grain Trade. 

The Russian Minister of Finance is striving to 
effect a thorough reformation in the grain trade of 
this country. The Russian agriculturist has hither- 
to suffered mostly from the frauds practiced upon 
him by the middlemen and from the absence of 
any proper system of grading and the want of 
elevators. The Minister of Finance sees quite 
clearly that until the quality of Russian grain is 
raised it must necessarily hold a subordinate posi- 
tion as compared with the American product. The 
fraudulent practices of the middlemen in the 
Russian grain trade are notorious. These keen 
and unscrupulous men _ practically enjoy a 
monopoly of the trade. Under the present 
chaotic conditions of the industry Russian grain 
is placed on the various foreign markets under 
decidedly unfavorable terms, being exported in 
parcels made up to suit particular samples. This, 
of course, leaves abundant opportunities for dis- 
pute as to the general quality of the shipment 
when it arrives at its destination. This lowers the 
intrinsic value of the grain, entailing loss to the 
producer and throwing discredit on the grain 
trade of the country generally. It is a regular 
practice of the middlemen when a shipment of 
wheat has to be made up to mix alarge percentage 
of inferior and damaged wheat with the bulk, 
with of course great advantage to themselves, loss 
to the agriculturist and disgust of the importers, 
who find the shipment not up to sample. In fact, 
this has become so customary that a regularly 
constituted board of experts act as arbitrators in 
England to decide how much should be allowed 
the importers for the difference. 

This state of affairs the Finance Minister has 
determined to abolish, first by means of grading 
wheat by boards of grain inspectors who would be 
appointed by the Russian government, the County 
Council, and the Chamber of Commerce for the 
district. Producers would thus have an incentive 
for improving the quality of their grain and would 
avoid the mixing of seed. Directly it had been 
passed by the Board or the Government Inspector 
it would cease to be merely private property, 
passing under the care of the Board. It would 
then be dispatched to the nearest port in bulk 
with other grain of the same grade stored in 
separate bins and shipped throughout under the 
eontrol of the Board. It is expected that by 
excluding fraudulent manipulation the foreign 
buyers will ultimately rely upon the quality of 
eertain grades, and purchase shipments of such 
grain at their market value. 

After a thoroughly good system of elevators, 
inspectors, ete., has been established all over the 
country the small farmers and peasants, in addi- 
tion to the wealthy proprietors, will be able to 
take their wheat to the elevator, and after being 
classified will receive a warrant for so much grain 
of a certain grade. As these warrants will be 
payable at the government banks the producer 
will obtain the actual market value of the product. 
The middleman is thoroughly excluded from this 


system, but it is expected that he will fight hard 


for his position, and business men on the spot are 
not altogether sanguine as to the success of the 
new scheme. The government are providing 
funds for the ereetion of elevators in various 
parts of the country. 

C. F. TEMPLE, Odessa, Russia. 























Swamp Apples.—N. W. Thayer, Hamilton Co., 
©.: The handsome shrub with pink flowers grow- 
ing wild in the swamps and old fields of Massa- 
chusetts, is the purple or pink Azalea, Azalea nudi- 
jlora, also locally known as swamp honeysuckle, 
Pinkster, or Pinxter-tlower. The flowers of this 
species often undergo a singular transformation, 
the parts of the flower becoming greatly enlarged, 
of a tleshy texture, forming a consolidated succu- 
lent exerescence often sought after, as you say, by 
boys under such names ‘“*pinxter apples,” 
**swamp apples,” andswamp cheeses. Of course, 
these galls are not really a fruit, but the ever- 
hungry boy and girl will eat almost anything that 
has a fruity taste. The wild azalea is a handsome 
shrub, and is well worthy of a place in every 
flower garden. 


as 





The Society of American Florists. — We ure 
pleased to see that this society has become in 
fact what it has been since its formation, truly 
and broad'y American. There has been too much 
of the feeling throughout the States that Canada 
was or is a foreign country. If there is any influ- 
ence that will unite all people into a common 
brotherhood it is a love for flowers. Florists of all 
eountries have a common interest, and have only 
to meet to become friends. The convention re- 
eently held in Toronto clearly establishes this 
fact, for, while the florists in the different cities 
where the annual conventions have been held 
have tried to outdo the other, Toronto has sur- 
passed them all in those kindly attentions that 
the florists know how to appreciate. The papers 
read and the discussions that followed were of a 
high order; the exhibits were good, the attend- 
ance large, enthusiastic and appreciative, and the 
friendly greetings of the craft most cordial. The 
next annual convention will be held at Washing- 
ton. D. C.,in August, 1892. The following officers 
were elected for the coming year: For President, 
James Dean, of Bay Ridge, L. I.; for Viece-Presi- 
dent, William Smith, of the Botanic Gardens, 
Washington; for Secretary, William J. Stewart, 
Boston: and for Treasurer, Myron H. Hunt, Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


Hop-root Galls.—H. ©. Knorp, Yuba Co., Cal., 
The large excrescence of the size of a goose egg 
found on the roots of your hop-vines is probably a 
gall produced by the sting of some gall-making 
insect. We have never seen anything of the kind, 
but in the dry, sawdust-like part of a gall you send 
us we find the excrement of some kinds of larvze 
and for this reason think that the grubs of some 
gall-fly must have been present. We would be 
pleased to receive a perfect gall when in its hard 
stage, of which you speak when describing it. 
Please keep our wants in mind when the galls 
appear next summer. 





Irrigation in Wyoming.—As a whole, the agri- 
eultural land of Wyoming lies at a greater altitude 
than that of any other State in the Union, nearly 
one-half of the total area being above 6,500 feet, 
and less than one per cent under 4,000 feet above 
sea level. Despite its great altitude this land, by 
the aid of systematic irrigation, can be made to 
yield immense crops of cereals and vegetables, 
and in favorable localities a considerable variety 
of fruits of superior quality. In some localities, 
too, land devoted exclusively to grazing purposes 
is irrigated more or less thoroughly and with 
equally good results. Census Bulletin No. 107 re- 
turns 1,917 as the number of farms irrigated out of 
a total of 3,246, containing 1,506,850 acres, upon 
229,676 acres of which crops were raised by irriga- 
tion in 1889, and 240,009 acres were irrigated for 
grazing purposes. The average size of the irri- 
gated portions of farms on which crops were 
raised is 119 acres. The average first cost of water 
right is $3.62 per acre and the average cost of pre- 
paring the soil fer cultivation, including the pur- 
chase price of the land is $9.48 per acre. The 


average value of the irrigated land of the State, 
ineluding buildings and other improvements, is 
$31.40 per acre, and the average annual cost of 
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water is only forty-four cents per acre, which, 
deducted from the annual value of products leaves 
a return of $7.81 per acre above the assessable 
value of the land with its buildings, ditches, ete. 
This cost of water right. while averaging only 
forty-four cents, varies in the different counties 
from twenty-six cents to $1.07, and besides the 
water supply includes the annual expense of 
maintaining ditches, repairing breaks in the head- 
works or main ditch, and of cleaning out sediment. 
The average selling value placed by irrigators up- 
on their water rights is $8.69 per acre, which is the 
price per acre they might be expected to bring, if 
transferable without the land. The water supply 
of the State is remarkably good as a whole, but 
irrigation is still in its infancy, and there are few 
irrigating systems of notable size. There are tuo 
many sinall ditches leading from the streams out 
on the lowest bottom lands. In most instances a 
few well-located, high-line canals would water 
more land and with much greater economy. Stock 
raising is the chief industry, forage forming 
ninety-eight per cent of the total area of crops 
irrigated in 1889. 

A Poor Milker.—St. Croix, St. Stephen, N. B, 
writes us: I have a beifer that I raised myseli 
carefully. She came in the first week in May 
last, when just two years cld. Her dam = was 
an excellent cow, half Jersey, half Ayrshire; her 
sire a thoroughbred Jersey; making her three- 
fourths Jersey, one-fourth Ayrshire. She is of 
large size, in good order, is a little larger boned and 
more stocky than I would like; otherwise shows 
every sign of being a good milker. The calf never 
suckled her, and after calving she did not seem to 
let milk down regularly; never gave over six 
pounds of milk a day, which has dwindled down to 
not over a quart. A calf from the same cow by a 
full-blooded Ayrshire bull, one year older, was 
given to a friend. He tells me she came in last 
year, when two years old, and was as fine a looking 
heifer as he ever saw but, acting in the same way, 
he beefed her. What would you advise?” Our 
advice is simply to convert the animal into beef 
as speedily as feasible. 





Planting Shade Trees.— A. E. Slack, Jackson 
Co., Mich.: The two best seasons for planting 
shade trees are early spring and autumn, and we 
would emphasize the * early” in both, although in 
practice to delay is the rule. For most hardy and 
hard-wooded trees early fall planting, or as soon 
as frosts have killed the foliage, is not only safe 
but often preferable to the spring, because the 
late rains in autumn and winter will thoroughly 
settle and pack the earth about the roots, and in 
spring the trees are in a position and condition to 
make an early growth. To set out trees just as ihe 
ground is freezing up is not a safe time, because 
they will not get the benefit of the usual autumn 
rains. The elm is a more rapid-growing tree than 
the sugar maple, but the latter is certainly pre- 
ferable, because it is a cleaner tree in the way of 
scattering its leaves in summer and the wood is 
more valuable; besides its roots will not run all 
overafarm in search of food and moisture like 
those of the elm. The imported elm leaf-beetle 
has for several years been at work on the elms in 
many of our Eastern States, and will probably 
migrate westward, and when it does you will not 
eare to have many elm trees for shade or other 
purposes. 

Breaking Roads in Vermont.—The usual man- 
ner of doing this work is with snow rollers. These 
are made ten feet long in two sections, running 
upon an iron arbor of two-inch round iron with 
cast iron boxes on each end of each section. The 
rollers are six feet in diameter and are covered 
with spruce logs two by four inches. The pole 
runs back between the sections attached to the 
arbor by a cast iron box; a frame of four by five 
inch stuff passes around the rollers. Arranged upon 
this frame is a cover or seat of sufficient capacity 
to accommodate the driver and his assistant, and 
the shovels and blankets. To this ponderous 
machine we attach four or six horses, according 
to the condition of the roads and drifts. In this 
town, I think, we have seven of these snow rollers 
which are to do the breaking, each one having a 
certain district or part of the town to break. No 
shoveling is done, all that is needed is to make a 
path for the team, and the snow is rolled down 
after each storm. This makes the roads hard so 
that the teams ean pass each other without getting 
off the track. As the road gets high the snow 
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blows over, as there is no snow thrown up at the 
sides to arrest it. 
HENRY BLAKE, Caledonia Co., Vermont 





Common Salt, Sodium Chloride. — EK. G. ¢. 
Cumberland Co., Pa.: Common salt, chloride of 
sodium or sodium-chloride are different names for 
the same chemical substance. Itisa compound of 
sodium and ehlorine. The various names are the 
result of radical changes in the theory of chemis- 
try which have taken place within the last thirty 
years. Asa consequence, there have been erent 
changes in chemical hames, ind many new ones 
have been introduced. The relative purity ot 
Snglish and American salis has often been dis- 
cussed. No important conclusions have been 
reached. Lime is one of the common impurities in 
English salts and is possibiy the most frequently 
met in salts from most sourees. Salt dealers 
along the coast used formerly to settle the purity 
question by adding enough from a given sample 
saturate a four-ounce bottle of water. The 
white powder which formed on the bottom was 
supposed to be the lime. Its quantity showed thy 
relative impurity of any two samples. It was at 
one time stated that Bonair salt was the purest 
that came to the Eastern market. This was ex- 
tremely hard, and the interior of the lumps was 
as clear, and as white, and transparent as the best 
plate glass. Under that name it is not now in the 
market. In regard to the wholesomeness of the 
different kinds of salt, whether English or Ameri- 
can there is too little difference to be worth con- 
sidering. Different brands will vary more than 
the average of the two countries. People suine- 
times think that the quality of the salt has some- 
thing to do with the spoiling of meat during the 
curing process. The weather probably has much 
more to do with the matter than the salt, being as 
we all know of # very uncertain quality. 


to 


Squashvine Borer.—G. H. Lunde, Madison Co., 
Neb.: Many thousands of farmers and gardeners 
have been seeking for years to find something that 
will effectually prevent the attacks of this insect 
(Melittia cucurbite), and without finding it. The 
line of search has always been—and very properly 
too—in the direction of preventives, for it is very 
difficult to discover the borers uftil the vines wilt, 
this indicating their presence, but the warning 
comes too late to save the vines. As the little 
moths look so much like transparent-winged wasps 
that few persons except entomologists would ree- 
oghize them, even if ever so abundant; conse- 
quently, practical remedies must take the form of 
some offensive substance that will repel the moths 
and prevent the females depositing their eggs on 
the vines. The best thing we have found for this 
is coal tar, either mixed with plaster or ashes and 
worked over until the mixture is brittle enough 
to be freely scattered about the hill and close to 
the stem of the young vines. The application 
must be made early in the season or as soon as the: 
vines have made a growth of one or two feet, and 
then renewed often enough to preserve the fumes. 
of the tar about the hill. Other offensive odors 
may repel or drive away the moths as well as 
those of tar, but we have not found any quite as. 
effectual. 





Advantages of Irrigation. — Here every year 
isa drought year. Irrigation in this country is an 
absolute necessity, as practically nothing can be- 
raised without it; but with it the effects of drought 
are rendered nugatory, and every year is made a 
year of full and abundant crops. Farmers here 
take no account of the rain whatever, and every- 
thing that is put into the ground is planted with 
the full knowledge that it must depend for its 
moisture solely upon the acequia, and the farmer 
from a “rain country ” would be astonished to see 
how things grow and produce. In the first place: 
there are no cloudy days during the growing 
season, but every day is bright: and in the second 
place every particular field gets water just at the 
time it needs it, and at no other time. It can 
readily be seen what great benefits must accrue to 
the growing crops from such eomlitions. The 
effect,is plainly perceptible upon all crops, causing 
a yield of from twenty-five to one hundred per 
cent more than under ordinary conditions, but is 
especially noticeable with regard to alfalfa, the 


|, principal forage plant of the country. This needs 


to be cured and hauled off just as quickly as possi- 
ble after it is cut, and to have the best results the 
field must then be immediately flooded—not with- 
ina week or ten days, but right away. If it gets: 
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the water in abundance at that time it is ready to 
eut again in thirty days, and if it does not the 
whole season may be required to mature the 
second crop; that is, really in a rainy country not 
more than two crops a year can be relied upon, 
while here we always get four, and frequently 
five. W. S. BURKE, Bernalillo Co., New Mexico. 





Cow Refusing to Let Down Her Milk.—W. J. 
Van Allen, Schyler Co., N. Y., writes that he hasa 
valuable cow that for several weeks past has per- 
sistently refused to let down her milk. She has 
been on the farm for four years, and always 
before was an easy milker. She has been kindly 


treated all the time. Is there any remedy ? 
Within our experience we would expect that 
cow to come all right of her own accord if the 


milker’s patience will only hold out long enough 
so that he will not abuse her. The act of holding 
up the milk is partly voluntary and partly invol- 
untary on the part of the cow. Something has 
occurred to the cow, either mentally or physi- 
cally, and we do not think she can avoid it until a 
change comes. Verfect comfort, quiet, and laxa- 
tive food suggests itself, or perhaps a pound of 
Epsom salts in warn water would develop a 
change for the better. 





When to Sow Blue-grass.—J. M. Cooper, Blair 
Co., Penn. asks the best season for sowing blue- 
grass. If possible sow the seed broadcast at any 
time in winter, especially if the ground is covered 
with snow. Use three to four quarts of clean seed 
per acre. Seeds germinate at the approach of 
spring, the sprouts being very fine and delicate. 
No stock should be allowed the first year, nor 
until after the grass seeds, for the first time, in 
June, the second year. 

Rose Bushes Dying.—J. W. Stewart, Canada: It 
would be impossible to tell why rose bushes die 
without knowing something about the varieties, 
how they were propagated, planted and cared for. 
If they were budded, then their failure may be due 
to an uncongenial stock and roots. Sometimes 
plants die, and the most skillful cultivator is 
unable to determine the cause, but this is not 
usual, for a careful investigation seldom fails to 
reveal it. 





Sulphur Water.—Brightriven, Luzerne Co., Pa.: 
Water may contain sulphur in different forms, 
either as in the state of free hydro-sulphurie acid 
or combined with an alkaline metal such as sul- 
phide of sodium, potassium, ete. But if abundant 
in any form it can usually be deteeted by taste or 
smell. A chemical analysis would determine the 
amount, ina given quantity, but as you only want 
to know why your cows refuse to drink the water 
and suspect that it is due to the presence of sul- 
phur, we would suggest placing a clean silver 
spoon in the water for twelve hours or longer. If 
the silver turns to a yellow color it will indicate 
the presence of sulphur in solution. 





Water Dogs or Dog Fish.—D. C. Hartwell, 
Ridgeway, Col., has an artificial lake which he 
desires to stock with trout, but ‘* water dogs or 
dog fish”? are developing in considerable numbers, 
and he wishes to know whether they will inter- 
fere with the trout spawn, and also if there is any 
way of getting rid of them. It is very probable 
that our correspondent refers to an animal that is 
known to naturalists as one of the Family Pro- 
teidw, which has many members. They are not 
fishes but tailed batrachians, having four legs and 
a long tail like a lizard or an alligator. The skin 
is smooth and slimy and they usually have promi- 
nent gills on the outside of the head. In the Great 
Lakes the ‘Proteus,’ Necturus Menobranchus, is 
frequent, growing to a length of two feet, aud 
having outside gills through life. In the Alle- 
ghany and other streams of Western Pennsylvania 
the “‘hell-bender” lives, and it only has gills in its 
early days. The same is true of the spotted “sala- 
mander” of the Eastern States, which only grows 
to a length of seven inches, and, like the newts, 
efts, etc., is often improperly called a “lizard.” A 
true lizard has scales all over its body and does 
not live in the water. The “water dog” of our 
correspondent is probably the undeveloped larva 
of Amblystoma mavortiuwn, Baird; which also 
was described by the same authority (when with 
external gills) as Siredon lichenoides. They are 


very destructive to trout and all other fishes. 
They are exceedingly good eating if one has no 
prejudices, fully as good as the frog find other 





epicurean delicacies. The writer has eaten them 
many times and would like to introduce them 
into Eastern waters if it were not for their preda- 
tory habits, which, perhaps, are no worse than 
those of our pond tortoises. To rid a pond of 
them will be difficult unless it is dynamited, for 
they do not expose themselves to rifle practice by 
taking a sun bath on a log. As our correspondent 
has better opportunities to study the habits of 
these animals than we have, he can render good 
service to science and to fish cuiture by giving his 
observations on their habits, contents of their 
stomachs at different seasons, with such other 
facts as may come to his knowledge. 





Fertilizers for Small Fruits.—-J. M., Kansas 
City, Mo.: On old and much-worn soils commercial 
fertilizers may be employed with benefit in rais- 
ing small fruits but we would not advise depend- 
ing upon these alone, even if stable manure is 
scarce and costly. We have neighbors who pay 
from three to four dollars per load for stable ma- 
nure, and think it cheaper at that rate than it 
would be to depend solely on commercial fertiliz- 
ers. They use the latter largely to start their 
crops in spring and expect that the stable manure 
will carry the plants through the season. What- 
ever commercial fertilizers you conclude to use 
should be applied on the surface and worked into 


the soil with harrow and cultivator, and not 
plowed under in the fall as suggested. The 


amount of any kind required per acre for small 
fruits will depend largely upon the character of 
the soil. 


Gardening Queries.—A. C. Bozer, Ogle Co., Il.: 
As your purpose is to engage in market gardening 
as a business next year. you cannot make a better 
investment than in the purehase of one or more of 
the popular works on the subject, and in these 
you will find nearly all the questions you have 
asked fully answered and more explicitly than we 
could find space for in these pages. It would be 
more than folly for you to engage in any business 
Without first availing yourself of the experience 
of others, the greater part of which has been 
placed on record in their published treatises and 
essays. In brief, we may answer your questions, 
viz.: Celery is not at all difficult to keep over 
winter packed in trenches in the open ground and 
covered with leaves or straw to keep out the rain. 
You will not succeed if you try to keep cauli- 
flowers over for the purpose of raising seed, and it 
is seldom attempted in this country. Cabbage 
plants started in the autumn are kept over in cold 
frames. Tar water will destroy cabbage worms, 
and white hellebore those infesting the currant 
and gooseberry. ‘The comparative value of pota- 
toes with corn at seventy cents per bushel,’’ will 
depend upon what use is to be made of the two 
articles. Apply the stable manure to your veg- 
etable garden this fall and none next spring un- 
less it is very old and fine. 





Forest Trees for Profit.—W. H. R., Lexington, 
Va. desires to know if there is much tree planting 
for profit in the Atlantic States, which we suppose 
refers to forest trees, although it is not stated. 
We do not think there is much planting of such 
trees, as only a few kinds of timber have advanced 
in price of late years, consequently, there is little 
to encourage those who might feel inclined to en- 
gage in this business: In some of our older 
States forests are increasing naturally and faster 
than the timber is wanted for homeuse. The use 
of iron for bridges and large buildings in our cit- 
ies has had its effect upon the demand for large 
timber, and now but little is used for sueh pur- 
poses; and even back in the country where timber 
is comparatively cheap, iron bridges are taking 
the place of the old wooden ones. When the trees 
are cut from land not worth clearing for cultiva- 
tion, anew growth of trees should be allowed to 
spring up, and the poor kinds removed to permit 
a more rapid growth of the most valuable. 





Silver-Spangled Hamburgs in Central Americ~. 
—Mr. Walter C. Riotte, San Jose, Costa Rica, writes 
us: ‘Some years ago I imported Silver-Spangled 
Hamburgs, and, although I tried to raise more 
than two hundred chicks at different seasons, 
none pulled through. At the age of about one or 
two months they would begin to hang down their 
wings, and die off like flies. What would you 
advise, as Lintend to try again ?”” We would advise 
the procuring of strictly healthy stock birds, the 
male of one strain and the females of another, in 


order to prevent inbreeding; hatching the chicks 
at the time when the weather is moderate in 
warmth, and as dry as can be had; feeding on dry 
food altogether, no mixed-up messes, using very 
finely - cracked corn, cracked wheat, or similar 
grain; providing plenty of good, sharp grit, broken 
flint being as good as anything; keeping a sharp 
outlook for lice, greasing the heads every other 
week with a bit of lard as large as a small pea, 
and dusting the bodies with bubach or insect pow- 
der as precautionary measures; furnishing a good 
range on grass-covered soil; adding to the diet 
every other day small bits of lean beef, an ounce 
being enough for three to six chicks, according to 
age; using a little sulphate of iron in the water 
they drink every other day, just enough to give a 
slightly brackish taste; and if the wings begin to 
droop clipping the ends off and adding boiled eggs 
once a day to the diet. With such care there 
ought to be no great difficulty in rearing Silver- 
Spangled Hamburgs, though the chicks are usu- 
ally somewhat delicate. Cleanliness, freedom 
from vermin, dry food, clean, cool water regularly, 
and tonics oceasionally, will enable one to rear the 
most delicate varieties. Where they can be had, 
the seeds of millet and hemp are useful as an occa- 
sional addition to the bill of fare, 





Keeping Grapes.—E. R. Northrop, Jackson Co., 
lowa: To preserve grapes for winter use it is nec- 
essary to place them in a cool, dry storage room, 
or cellar, where the temperature will remain only 
a few degrees above freezing. The grapes should 
be gathered as soon as ripe, carefully assorted, 
removing all immature and imperfect berries; 
then carefully packed in shallow boxes, drawers, 
or baskets, and carried into the storage-room or 
cellar. If moisture collects on the fruit give sufii- 
cient ventilation to remove it. Keep the room 
dark as well as cool.. Some varieties keep much 
better than others; those with rather thick skins 
and firm pulp are usually the best for long keep- 
ing, but half ripened or frosted fruit will not keep 
well under the most favorable conditions. Ca- 
tawba, Delaware, and Niagara may be kept in 
good condition until February or later, but the 
Concord rarely holds out much later than Janu- 
ary, and more often is gone in December. 








Apples Rotting.—James A. Barret, Martin Co., 
Ky.: From the description given of the falling of 
the apples from young and thrifty trees, we con- 
elude that the cause is the larve of the codlin 
moth, often referred to as the ‘apple worm.” 
These minute, silky moths drop their eggs in the 
blossoms of the apple early in summer; the eggs 
hatch and the little caterpillars bore their way 
into the fruit, causing some to drop from the tree 
2arly, while other specimens remain until late in 
autumn; but their presence usually causes prema- 
ture ripening and deeay. As this moth attacks 
all varieties, there can be no escape in this direc- 
tion, except by destroying the insect or prevent- 
ing the deposit of its eggs in the fruit. All wormy 
fruit should be gathered up and fed to hogs, or 
otherwise destroyed, but recent experiments in 
spraying the trees when in bloom, and then a week 
or two later with Paris green or London purple, 
indicates that in these poisons a remedy has 
probably been found. We would advise yon to 
try it next season and note the result. 





Failure of Tomato Plants. —E. L. Taylor, Or- 
ange Co., Fla. writes us: “Our tomatoes, when 
about twelve to eighteen inches high, commence to 
die at the bottom, and die upward until allis dead; 
the root is found to be partially rotten below the 
ground. Egg-plants are affected in a similar man- 
ner, the main root and stalk being found streaked 
with decayed fiber. This happens with any kind 
of fertilizer. A little bug, called ‘Tarnish-bug,’ 
is very destructive to the plant, generally attack- 
ing it about the time it commences to bear, killing 
it at once. Whatis the remedy?’ We cannot ac- 
count for your tomato and egg-plant rotting at the 
root, unless minute nematoid worms bore into 
the roots. We have never observed any decay of 
this kind in the North, although we are sometimes 
troubled with a disease which affects the fruit. 
Send us a specimen of the insect you call the “ Tar- 
nish-bug,” that we may be able to identify the 
species, and know something of its habits and his- 
tory. The small red ants which live around the 
roots of your pineapple plants may be driven 
away by applying tar water, pouring a half pint 
around each plant, repeating the application if 
the ants appear again. 
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«WOW EMBER, 1891. 


Our Semi-Centennial. 


oS 
With its December issue the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST will round out fifty years of 
existence. This event will be fitly celebrated 
in the semi-centennial number of the AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, to appear in January. 
This anniversary number will contain sev- 
eral times the usual uumber of pages, mag- 
nificently illustrated, and superbly printed 


cover. Aside from its rich setting typo- 
graphically, the contents of the semi-cen- 
tennial AMERICAN AGRCULTURIST will be, in 
the most complete sense, worthy of the great 
occasion it celebrates. An illustrated descrip- 
tion will be given of the past and present 
state of agriculture in the United States and 
Canada. The progress and development of 
this vast industry will be clearly set forth, 
including a succinct statement of the best 
methods in every department of agriculture. 

As a permanent record of the present state 
of agriculture this anniversary number will 
be without a peer. 





all-important question of the food supply of 
the world. With its international circula- 
tion and agencies in the principal import 
and export producing countries, we shall 
hope to present promptly, from original 
sources, an array of most interesting facts 
about the production and consumption of 
the food products of the world. Heretofore, 
these facts have not been accessible, but if 
our plan works as we expect, this feature 
alone will make the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST of untold value to every producer 
and consumer at home and abroad. In con- 
nection therewith, our popular department, 
“Farming in Foreign Lands,” will be duly 
amplified and rendered still more useful and 
interesting. 

The crop situation of late and the pros- 
pects for the next few years have made 


| farmers in every quarter of the English- 


Breeders of all varieties of | 


improved livestock, manufacturers of imple- | 


ments, and dealers in agricultural supplies 
of every kind, will be invited to put on record 
in the directory department a complete state- 
ment of their wares and prices. 
mented with market hints, the commercial 
department will state where and how to buy 
and sell whatever the farmer requires to 
obtain or dispose of. 

While it is probable that this number will 
never be surpassed, or even approached in 
future, it will be but one of the twelve issues 
of the coming year which we hope to 
make superior in interest and value to all 
predecessors. With fifty years of earnest 
and progressive work behind it, the AMERI- 
CAN AGRCULTURIST enters upon its second 
half-century with renewed energy. With 
world-wide resources, and command of men, 
measures, and capital never before equaled, 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST hopes to 
employ the benefits of its half-century expe- 
rience so effectually as to very widely extend 
its present enormous circulation, and add 


still more to its recognized usefulness and to | 


its reputation as the standard authority on 
all matters pertaining to agriculture, horti- 
culture, and rural home life. 

Proud of its past, this magazine is even 
prouder of the possibilities for its future use- 
fulness. Accurate to the last degree in all 
its technical instruction pertaining to agri- 
culture and horticulture, the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST aims to be not only abreast, 
but a trifle ahead of the progress of the 
times in its chosen field. This is as true of 
the great questions of supply and demand 
as of developments in the practice or science 
of agriculture, and equally true of the devel- 
opment of attractive home life in rural com- 


munities. 
Therefore, the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


will devote comprehensive attention to the | 





Supple- | 


1 





| speaking world feel that th ‘4 in fi 
on fine paper, with a handsome and durable | ; . ee ee 


as in name, truly one brotherhood. They 
will, therefore, fully appreciate the ‘ Agri- 
cultural Review” that will be a new feature 
of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 1892. 
Here our readers will get an epitome of the 
issues of the day as affecting farmers at 
home and abroad, digested from the essays 
of leading thinkers of all phases of opinion. 
New books and other literature bearing 
upon agriculture will be more fully noted, 
also. Thus, the reader will be able, in brief 
space, to review the whole situation in the 





| immediate vicinity. 


country to subscribe for the local paper, and 
if within any reasonable distance of a large 
city, to take a daily paper also. 

The possibilities of the local press in 
advancing the farmer’s welfare have been 
repeatedly emphasized by the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST and were editorially con- 
sidered in our September number. At 
present, however, the circulation of the 
country weekly is comparatively small, 
because of slow and infrequent mails and 
the inconvenience that farmers suffer in 
going to the postoffice after their mail. It 
is seldom also that the country paper can 
afford to itself sustain a free carrier service, 
although in one case where this was done 
the most gratifying result rewarded the 
publisher’s enterprise. But if all mail mat- 
ter was delivered promptly at their door, it 
would put farmers in direct and prompt 
communication with the world. Once having 
the taste of such privileges, farmers, like 
city people, would insist upon being 
promptly served with all the news of their 
This would prove an 


| enormous stimulus to the country press and 


would enable it to greatly increase its use- 


| fulness. 


world of agriculture and keep fully abreast | 


of the times. 
To add zest to home life and stimulate our 


youth to honorable achievement in every- | 


day work and duties, the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST hopes to be able to formally 
announce next month a plan for Certificates 
of Honor that shall bear liberal fruit in this 
direction. So much is done to lead our 
youth away from the sturdy uprightness and 
independence of rural life, and so much is 
printed nowadays to weaken their moral 
stamina, that the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
seems to have a wide field of usefulness in 
bringing out a means that shall induce young 
readers to emulate high ideals. The proud- 
est laurel won by this magazine is its univer- 
sal acceptance as a perfectly pure and safe 
influence in the family circle. Every act in 
future shall keep this standard constantly 
in view. 


~~ 


The Postoffice and the Farmer. 


—_——_—_ 


The article by the Postmaster General of 
the United States on the opposite page con- 
veys suggestions and facts of the utmost 
importance to every dweller in country dis- 
tricts. The article is the more important 
as it is the first official declaration that the 
experiment of free delivery of mails in coun- 
try towns has been a complete success. Not 
only that, but ‘“‘the increase of revenue 
more than paid all the increased expense” of 
the free delivery system in rural communi- 
ties. This official information comes just at 
the right time, to stimulate the popular 
demand for free delivery which is being so 
effectively organized by the progressive agri- 
cultural press. 

Among the almost innumerable reasons 
why the mails should be delivered at homes 
in the country as in the city, none is more 
potent than the fact that such free carrier 
service would enable every person in the 








With free delivery of mails, a majority of 
the farmers of the country would be able to 
have a daily paper delivered at their door on 
the day of publication. This would enable 
them to keep just as well informed about 
the daily fluctuations in market values as 
the speculator is now able to do, and would 
alone be worth untold millions to the farm- 
ers of the country. 

But, after all, the most important influ- 
ence of free delivery is the fact that it robs 
country life of its isolation and monotony. 
With daily papers and letters, every mem- 
ber of the farmer’s family would be brought 
into immediate daily contact with the great 
world outside, Only those who are per- 
fectly familiar with the farmer’s life in 
every quarter of our country can appreciate 
the importance of this point. 

Certainly Congress can do no better act 
than provide for the universal free delivery 
and collection of letters and papers in coun- 
try districts. Nor is there any reason why 
this great convenience should be granted to 
the country. It will be self-sustaining from 
the start, those who enjoy free delivery pay- 
ing for it by their own increased use of the 
mails and consumption of postage stamps. 





The Food Supply of the World. 
— 

This is the vital question of the times. Its 
importance is daily becoming more appre- 
ciated. The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
utterances on the food supply of the world 
have attracted widespread comment at home 
and abroad. The details of the grain short- 
age in Russia and her dire famine are gradu- 
ally coming out in spite of official attempts 
to suppress the facts, including a rigorous 
censorship of the Russian press. Each par- 
ticular that is revealed simply confirms our 
review, not only of the situation in Russia, 
but in Germany and France as well. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S conclu- 
sions, from the studies presented in this 
magazine for October, are more than con- 
firmed by the revelations of the past month. 
The apparent world’s deficit of wheat and 
rye is six hundred million bushels. We 
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must, however, allow liberally for errors 
and exaggeration in the data upon which 
this conclusion rests. Due reckoning must 
also be made for wunder-consumption of 
wheat and rye in the countries of shortage. 
It is evident, also, that the surplus for export 
in the United States may prove larger than 
the most sanguine predictions, while Canada 
will ship every bushel of wheat she can 
possibly spare. Indeed, we even allow that 
wheat exports of America may be two hun- 
dred and twenty-five million bushels for the 
twelve months, to end on the 1st of July next. 
Even with this conservative estimate, the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST can find no other 
conclusion than that the quantity of wheat 
and rye absolutely available for the world’s 








food supply up to July 1, 1892, is atleast two | 


hundred million bushels short of the require- 
ments demanded. 
underestimate, for the possibilities of the situ- 
ation are too grave to be given absolute cre- 
dence at this date. 


We repeat that this is an | 


The most significant fact is that Western | 


Europe so far recognizes the situation as to | 


have imported from August 1st to October 
10th almost twice as much cereals as ever 
before during the same time immediately 
following the harvest. Yet, with an assur- 
ance that is as sublime as it is misleading, 
the “‘ bears,” who have been so disconcerted 
by the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S crop expo- 
sition, cite these enormous imports as proof 
positive of abundant supplies, and even esti- 
mate a surplus! Why should Europe buy 
such quantities immediately after harvest 
but for an unprecedented failure of its own 
crops? If she takes these enormous imports 
now what will be her demand six months 
hence, when her own partial harvests are 
exhausted? This abnormally liberal move- 
ment is also proof that prices of wheat are 
still below the intrinsic value of the grain. 
The only real reason advanced by the 
‘‘bears” to tefute the views expressed by 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is the con- 
tinued exportation of wheat from Russia. 
But these speculators overlook the fact that 
wheat is one of Russia’s principal sources 
of revenue. The dire distress now prevail- 
ing in that country makes the necessity for 
money still more urgent, and wheat is about 
the only thing they have had to sell. We 


believe, however, that the Czar will soon | 
But | 
what if Russia does export wheat to later | 
Did not Ireland | 


prohibit the exportation of wheat. 


buy it back or starve? 
export food every day during the famine of 





1846? Did not the province of Orissa con- | 


tinue to export food stuffs during the great 
famine? Did not the province of Saratov 
export grain in great quantities while thou- 


sands of the people were dying of starvation | 
in the awful famine of 1873? Such exports | 


then, as now, were evidence of excessiv~ | 
poverty rather than proof of an export | 


surplus. 

It is true that the United States has an 
enormous corn crop—probably nearly equal 
to the unprecedented yield of 1889. We can 
spare many millions of bushels of maize, 
and it will doubtless be called for by Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Russia. But it 
is also to be remembered that American 
beef and pork is destined to make its way 
into the markets of every country of the 
earth, with all restrictions removed that 
heretofore have been imposed on account 





of the alleged unhealthful character of our 
meat products. Not only that, but before 
the first of January Germany may greatly 
reduce its tariff on American pork, as it has 
already granted free admission to our wheat, 
and possibly corn, in return for the free 
admission of beet sugar to the United States. 
This larger foreign market will consume 
immensely increased quantities of beef and 
pork. ‘This will cause an increased produc- 
tion of cattle and hogs in the United States, 
with consequent enlarged demand from this 
source for our surplus corn. 

All this means not only advancing prices 
for wheat, but also a higher range of values 
for our enormous production of oats, corn 
and meats. 

An equally important factor is that the 
brilliant prospects for the immediate future 
of agriculture in the United States are likely 
to continue for at least two years, if not 
three years. The reserves of food in the 
great importing nations were practically 
exhausted in August. With a stupendous 
world’s shortage there will be absolutely no 
reserve supply of our staple food crops ten 
months hence. Even with an abnormally 
perfect crop year throughout the world, in 
1892, production can hardly catch up with 
consumption. In fact, it seems that two 
perfect crop years will hardly restore the 
world’s reserved food supply. 





Our New Premium List. 
en 

Our annual announcements to subscribers 
and club-raisers occupy liberal space in the 
present issue. While the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST is sold on its merits alone, which 
makes it worth many times the small sub- 
scription price, there are thousands of club- 
raisers and others who prefer some useful 
article rather than a cash commission as a 
reward for their work in securing subscrib- 
ers for the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. All 
such will find the present premium list a rich 
and varied one, and worthy of their closest 
attention and best efforts, especially the 
marvelous offer of the Encyclopedia Brittan- 
ica. With the special features elsewhere 
announced, added to its standard character 
in the other departments, it ought not to be 
difficult to double the circulation of this 
magazine in every neighborhood. 





Another Extension of Foreign Markets. 
_— > 

We have positive evidence that a treaty has been 
completed between the United States and Ger- 
many, the details of which will soon be officiaily 
announced. Under this treaty,.in return for the 
free admission into the United States of German 
beet sugar of all grades, that country is to admit, 


| offices. 


ISSUES OF THE DAY. 


——<—> 


Postal Delivery for Country Districts. 
JNO. WANAMAKER, POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
—>— 

When a town grows to 10,000 population and puts 
down footwalks and puts up numbers on thé 
houses, the Post Office Department is authorized 
by Act of Congress to establish a carrier service to 
deliver mail matter at the doors of houses and 
As the town fncreases postal stations are 
established. Thus the postal service keeps pacé 
with the growth of the town. While all this 
postal work is going on at the thickly populated 
points, the farmers, quarrymen, blacksmiths, 
millers, and artisans, all paying the regulation 
rates of postage, are left to get their mail as best 
they can from the post office in the village or at 

the railway station. 

Ina hamlet of one hundred houses, perhaps sixty 
persons form the village, and the vicinage make a 
daily pilgrimage of a distance of from one block 
to two miles, from the home to the post office, to 


| find out whether there is any mail or not; and a 


hundred more persons within the circle of the 
office do not find it convenient to go to the post office 
oftener than once a week. One hundred or more 
persons are each day, in all weathers, making 
trips to the post office, often at great personal 
inconvenience and discomfort, when a single 
carrier could once or twice each day make the 
round of the village and distribute the mail, and 


; save the hundred a daily unnecessary tramp, 








free of duty, wheat from the United States, and 


possibly corn. It is also understood that Germany 
remits the whole or part of the duties on certain 
canned meats and pork products from this 
country. The treaty will be published at Ger- 
many’s earliest convenience, but will probably go 
into effect on or before Dec. 1. It is quite likely 


also, that such an arrangement may not be per- 
manent, that is tosay, that it may be modified or 
abrogated on sixty or ninety days’ notice. 
However that may be, this action will prove an | 
the American produce- 


enormous stimulus to 
market for the next three orsix months. It means 
that our wheat will get into Germany free of duty, 
while wheat from all other countries will be taxed 
thirty-three cents per bushel. Added to this is 
the fact that Germany must import upwards of 
150,000,000 bushels of wheat and rye, or its equiva- 
jent, to make good the shortage in her own crops. 


collecting at the same time from the letter boxes, 
located at the street corners, the mail to be for- 
warded. A newspaper brought every day to the 
door of the farmer or workman who has no one to 
go to the post office for it, would find a thankful 
subscriber and light a new lamp in the household. 

True enough, the village or cross-roads inhabi- 
tant, or the dweller on the farm, chooses his home 
for his family and might live in the city, where 
gas and water, and mails are brought to his door; 
but when people everywhere pay the same rate of 
postage, why should one portion of them have 
mail facilities denied to other portions? Is it fair 
to the rival localities to refuse postal service equal 
to that provided for the cities? Is it not a reflection 
on the intelligence and aspirations of the farmer 
and the artisan to ignore his need of the conven- 
iences of correspondence and of supplies of news- 
papers and magazines? Does it not retard the 
settlement of country districts, to neglect to 
provide, in some form or other, means for at 
least daily intercourse with the rest of the world? 

To carry letters, newspapers, and magazines, and 
leave them in an office remote from the home to 
be called for, is only a partial fulfillment of the 
duty of the Department. With the well-paid 
railroads, star-route contractors, and mail messen- 
gers, traversing every highway to the uttermost 
nook and corner of the land, there ought to be 
some practical way to utilize all these forces and 
spread the house to house delivery over almost 
every square mile of this great country. I firmly 
believe that when such a scheme is in proper 
operation for a year, it will be proven that the 
increase of revenue will fully counterbalance the 
necessary expenditure. 

The last Congress listened to arguments on 
this subject and allowed the Postmaster General 
to use $10,000 of the appropriation for Free 
Delivery for an experiment in the small towns, 
villages, and farming districts. This fact becoming 
known to some extent through the newspapers, 
applications were made for a trial of the plan; and 
in the order received forty-seven offices in thirty- 
one states were equipped with letter boxes and 
earrier service. The first twelve of these offices 
were designated February 1, 1891, and a five months’ 
trialis all that has been allowed up to the close 
of the Department fiscal year. It is, therefore, too 
soon to get full results. 

But it is clear from the figures at hand that 
the increase of revenue more than paid ail the 
increased expense. This is a significant fact, and 
if the same results follow further experiments, a 
great extension of the free delivery_is readily at 
hand. 

A long forward stride would be made in the 


. postal service if the next Congress could find time 


to consider what are commonly regarded as the 
little things of Post-Office Department, but which 
are really the necessary and almost all-important 
touch of the largest department of the Govern- 
ment upon the comfort and progress of all the 
families of the country, as well as of every busi- 
ness enterprise, great and small. 
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SCIENCE IN FARMING. 


A Renowned Farmer Scientist, 

The name of Thomas J. Burrill, Ph. D., is widely 
known as that of a successful scientific investi- 
gator. He was born at Pittsfield, Mass., in 1839, 
and at the age of nine years removed to a farm in 
Illinois with his parents. Here he remained until 
twenty-three years of age. As soon as large enough 
he worked through the summer months, attending 
school in winter, and at length teaching in the dis- 
trict school. Part of one summer he worked on 
the railroad with his team, in order to earn money 
for college expenses. Finally, after more school- 
teaching, he gained funds enough to enter the 
Illinois State Normal University, from whence he 
graduated with honor in 1865, having paid his own 
expenses throughout the course. He then became 
head of the city schools in Urbana, I1., and re- 
mained three years. Being especially interested 
in the natural sciences, he embraced the grand 
opportunity, in the summer of 1867, of accompany- 
ing Major J. W. Powell, officially, as botanist, on 
his first expedition to the Rocky Mountains. In 
1868 Major Powell was elected Professor of Natural 
Science in the new University, and Prof. Burrill as 
his assistant. But,as Major Powell never actually 
oceupied his chair, the inauguration of the depart- 
ment fell upon Dr. Burrill, and how suecessfully 
he has carried out his ideal is attested by the 
number of well-trained workers who have gone 
forth from his laboratory. 

In 1869 Dr. Burrill helped organize the first 
farmers’ institute held at the University, and lec- 
tured on “Agricultural Botany.” In 1870 he was 
made full Professor of Botany and Horticulture of 
the University for which he had worked so hard, 
and still oecupies this chair. He began attending 
the Illinois State Horticuitural Society in 1863, and 
has missed only two annual meetings since 1870, 
and has been President of both thisand the Cen- 
tral Illinois Horticultural Society. He also helped 
organize the American Horticultural Society (then 
Mississippi Valley Horticultural Society). In 1879 
he helped organize the American Society of Mi- 
ceroseopists, and has been Secretary and President. 
Since 1881 Dr. Burrill has been a member of the 
American Society for Promotion of Agricultural 
Science, and has been Vice-President of Section of 
Biology of American Assoc. for Advancement of 
Science. 

Ever since 1869 he has made a prominent study 
of plant diseases. In 1880 he read a paper on pear 
blight, the first account ever written of any dis- 
ease of plants due to bacteria. The upshot of this 
was, that other investigators turned their atten- 
tion to the subject, and have since made indepen- 
dent researches and discoveries of vast importance 
to science, and some of them of direct benefit to 
agriculturists. During the last ten years Dr. Bur- 
rill has made prolonged studies on the bacterial 
diseases of plants and animals, and is such a 
highly-recognized authority upon the subject that 
in 1888 he was appointed one of three speciai com- 
missioners by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, to decide upon disputed points in hog 
cholera, which commission made a special inves- 
tigation of the subject during the winter of 1888-89, 

On the organization of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of the University of Illinois, Dr. Bur- 
rill became its botanist and horticulturist, and 
still holds that office. At the present time he is 
also Acting Regent (President) of the same Uni- 
versity. While Dr. Burrill would not object to find- 
ing a gold mine, he feels that he knows of no pleas- 
ure greater, nor enjoyment keener, than conquests 
in his laboratory and its outside connections. In 
fact he has the true scientific spirit. He is one of 
the most generous and genial of men, and, like all 
the truly great and good, takes delight in helping 
and encouraging those about him. Despite his 
onerous duties he still finds time to give friendly 
advice to the humblest petitioner, and to write 
replies to inquiries coming from a distance. His 
students honor and revere him, and become enthu- 
siastic when speaking of the pleasure and profit 
derived from his instruction. 


> 


Bulletin Matters. 
CONNECTICUT—NO. 7, pages 16. This is a bulletin 
somewhat out of the usual line, as it deals with 
the chemistry and economy of food. The nutritive 
ingredients of food are divided into four classes: 
protein, fats, carbohydrates, and mineral matters. 
Of the first, lean meat, white of egg, curd of milk, 


| 
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and glutin of wheat are good samples. Butter and 
lard are largely fats; sugar and stareh are carbo- 
hydrates. Animal foods are mainly protein and 
fats, while those from vegetables are largely car- 
bohydrates. Fish and the fatter sorts of meat 
contain much fat, while lean meat and some fish, 
as cod, contain but little fat. Beans, peas, oat- 
meal, and some vegetable foods contain considera- 
ble quantities of protein. The foods replace one 
another in the animal economy in proportion to 
their potential energy, and this is taken as the 
measure of fuel,value, and is estimated in foot 
tons. The proteins form muscle, tendon, and other 
tissues; fats form fatty substances. Carbohy- 
drates may be changed into fat. All these yield 
energy in the form of muscular strength and heat. 
The demands of persons for food varies with age, 
sex, occupation, ete., and health requires that the 
nutrients shall be suited to the wants of the user. 


ILLINOIS—No. 17, pages 16. In the experiments 
with wheat the results are not encouraging as to 
the profitable use of superphosphate of lime or dis- 
solved bone for the light-colored soils of Southern 
Illinois. Trials are, however, recommended on a 
small seale, as also of hog and cattle tankage, at 
the rate of four hundred pounds per acre. The 
very great value of barnyard manure for these soils 
is well illustrated by the same series of exper- 
iments. From some experiments with dairy cows 
it is learned that the quantity of milk produced 











PROF. T. J. BURRILL. 
by a cow, and the quality, are influenced directly 
by the individuality, and indirectly by the breed. 
Thus it is shown that with one cow the richest 
milk is given when the quantity is small, while 
the opposite is true in the next case. As a rule, 
the mixed milk of the cows is more uniform from 
day to day than that of any one animal. And 
under the same conditions the daily milk of one 
eow varies much more than that of another. The 
individuality is strong in cows. 

IowA—No. 14, pages 76. This large bulletin con- 
siders the effect of food upon quality of milk; 
-alf-feeding experiments; feeding for milk; tests 
with hogs; a report of entomological work; breed- 
ing of orchard and garden fruits, and an aphthous 
affection among cows. As to feeding for milk, it is 
shown that in gross yields sugar meal produces 
nearly eight per cent larger average milk yield 
than corn or cobmeal, and twenty-seven per cent 
larger average of butter fat, fourteen per cent more 
of milk solids, including fat. As to composition, 
percentage of fat was quickly changed by feed. 
Two-thirds of average gross yield of fat was 
due to improved quality of milk, and one-third to 
increased flow. Sugar meal produced much more 
fat and total solids than the corn or cobmeal. In 
calf-feeding, skim-milk and ground flaxseed com- 
pared favorably with a new-milk ration. The 
skim-milk calves were less interrupted in their 
weaning than the whole-milk calves. The ground 
flaxseed when added saved over a dollar per 
month. Until four months old the milk of the 
dam is superior to any other food, but in these 
tests good results have been obtained from a much 
more economical ration. The clover-seed cater- 
pillar may be overcome by cutting the crop and 








storing when the insects are still in the clover. 
heads. The hopper dozers can be successfully 
employed for capturing grass -leaf hoppers, one 
application resulting in adding thirty-four per 
cent tothe crop. The wheat-bulb worm is reported, 
and methods for making kerosene emulsion and 
arsenical solutions briefly stated. It is shown that 
but little progress has been made toward adapting 
Eastern fruits to the peculiar climate of the West. 
and that the sorts of orchard fruits introduced 
from North Asia are valuable. Methodie hybrid- 
izing and crossing have given much promise, and 
it is hoped by these means to obtain important 
results. 

KENTUCKY—NOoO. 34, pages 24. Commercial ferti|- 
izers receive a general treatment in this bulletin, 
Farmers who are to use these manures should 
understand the needs of their soil to produce a 
good crop, and the “make up” of the fertilizers, 
that they may know whether these wants can be 
supplied by the fertilizers at hand. Field tests are 
the best to answer the question of what the soil 
needs, and this subject has been treated in previ- 
ous bulletins. It is generally best to sow fertiliz- 
ers broadcast, or drill in well before planting. In 
any case care should be taken to mix the fertilizer 
with the soil, so that it will not come in contact 
With the seeds or plants. Most fertilizers. and 
especially those containing much nitrogen, soluble 
phosphoric acid, or potash, will injure or destroy 
young plants if brought directly in contact with 


them. There is a difference between the commer- 
cial and agricultural value of fertilizers, and, 


therefore, the estimated value is not a sufficient 
guide to determine which of two or more fertilizers 
to purchase. 


MINNESOTA—NO. 17, pages 24. Under the discus- 
sion of the locust it is found that, without excep- 
tion, these insects were found only in fields that 
had been plowed in July and August, 1890, or 
before the invading insects had deposited their 
eggs. In no case were they found in the native 
prairie, nor in soil that had been plowed late in 
fall or early in spring. The leading remedy, there- 
fore, is to plow all stubble in the fall, or at least 
after the eggs are laid. The method of depositing 
the eggs by the insects is fully illustrated. The 
egg-laying extends over a period of about six 
weeks. Life histories of other locusts are given, 
as of the lesser migratory locust, pellucid locust. 
The chief point in the bulletin, however, is the 
full explanation of the laying of the eggs of locusts, 
for upon this rests the success of the remedies. 
The plowing of the land infested seems the only 
way to successfully combat the enemy. There are 
natural enemies to the locust. Among these are 
the red mites and ground beetles. Even spiders 
assist in the good work of destruction. Legisla- 
tion can do something to guard against the sin of 
stupidity and listlessness upon the part of some 
farmers, 

NEW MEXICO—NoO. 3, pages 20. This, the third 
bulletin of anew station, deals with some insects 
injurious to fruits. All that was intended is to 
give an intelligent account of such insects as are 
injurious to fruits and fruit trees, and thereby dis- 
seminate information among the fruit - growers. 
Among the species treated and illustrated are the 
vine-leaf hopper and flea beetle, the codlin moth 
of the apple, and woolly louse, the oyster-shell bark 
louse, and tent caterpillar, the peach-tree borer 
and aphis, each subject being abundantly supplied 
with the best methods of treating the same. There 
is certainly much to be done in that great country 
by the entomologist. 


OHIO—No. 3, pages 24. The results of testing fer- 
tilizers for wheat show that, outside of barnyard 
manure and nitrate of soda, in no case was the 
cost of the ingredients recovered. In some cases, 
in 1890, the use of superphosphate was justified. 
In 1891, at the Station the fertilizers have, in every 
ease, caused a decrease of crops where superphos- 
phate was used. The wheat grown in rotation, in 
1891, without fertilizer, has yielded as large a crop 
as the best obtained from the use of fertilizer in 
1890. Phosphoric acid stimulates the growth of the 
wheat, and intensifies the red color of straw in 
purple'sorts. It also hastens the maturity of the 
grain. Nitrogen produces a dark-colored growth, 
very manifest within a week after applied to a 
plat as nitrate of soda. It has no effect upon the 
ripening of the grain. Potash seems to have no 
effect upon the wheat. Use phosphoric acid in the 
fall, and nitrogen in the spring, as the first is held 
by the soil, and the last is easily washed out. 
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RECIPROCITY! 


Try it on your hogs by feeding Dr. Haas’ Hog Remedy and 


HOGS WILL RECIPROCATE, 


By keeping healthy and producing pork rapidly at least 
cost. 


DR. JOSEPH HAAS’ 








| WILLINSURE HOGS 


WHEN FED MY REMEDY 


WRITE FOR TERMS 


REFERENGE=ANY BANK 
A OR MERCANTILE AGENGY. 





Hog and Poultry Remedy 

PREVENTS DISEASE. ARRESTS DISEASE. 
STOPS COUGH. DESTROYS WORMS. 
PRODUCES PORK. HASTENS MATURITY. 


—~<— 
THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. 


— | 
PRICES 


. 25-lb cans, $12.50; $2.50, $1.25 and 50c a pack 
* age. Largest are cheapest. Orders by mail 
receive prompt attention. 
Write for Testimonials. Send 2c stamp for “ Hogology,” 
a64-page pamphlet on swine. (Mention this paper. J 
JOSEPH HAAS, V. S., Indianapolis, Ind. | 
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_ induce you to accept a substitute. 
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ALLCOCK Setasrers 


ALLcock’s Porous PLASTERS are the only reliable 
plasters ever produced. Fragant, clean, inexpensive, and 
never-failing; they fully meet all the requirements of a 
household remedy, and should always be kept on hand. 


For the Relief and Cure of Weak Back, Weak 
Muscles, Lameness, Stiff or Enlarged Joints, Pains 
in the Chest, Small of the Back and around the 
Hips, Strains, Stitches, and all Local Pains, 
ALLCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS aare_un.- 


equaled. 





Beware of imitations, and do not be deceived by misrepresen- 
tation. Ask for Attcocx’s, and let no solicitation or explanation 











JONES ceo AKERS 


© FULLY WARRANTEDo= 
5 Ton Scaces $60Freicut Paip 


Ae msaJONES&F BINGHAMTON, NY. 






































YOUNC MEN 


LEARN STEAM & NGItNEERING, and earn $100 
periwonth. Send yeur name and 10 cents in stamps to 
F. KEPPY, Engineer, Bridgeport, Ct. 





Sst sists usansasususususasussse 


CAIN 
ONE POUND 
A Day. 


A GAIN OF A POUND A DAY IN THE 
CASE OF A MAN WHO HAS BECOME *‘ALL 
RUN DOWN,’’ AND HAS BEGUN TO TAKE 
THAT REMARKABLE FLESH PRODUCER, 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL WITH 
Hypophosphites of Lime & Soda 
IS NOTHING UNUSUAL. THIS FEAT 
HAS BEEN PERFORMED OVER AND OVER 
AGAIN. PALATABLE AS MILK. EN- 
DORSED BY PHYSICIANS. SOLD BY ALL 
DruGGists, AVOID SUBSTITUTIONS AND 
IMITATIONS, 
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H.W. JOHNS’ 
ASBESTOS: 
FIRE-PROOF, NON-CONDUCTING 


COVERINGS, 


FOR FURNACES, HOT°AIR PIPES, ETO. 
a@- 33 FER CENT. OF FUEL SAVED.-@e 
DESCRIPTIVE PRICE LIST, FREE BY MAIL. 
4d. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 

ASBESTOS ROOFING, BUILDING FELT, ETC. 
SEOTIONAL PIPE & BOILER COVERINGS, STEAM PACKINGS, ETO. 
LIQUID PAINTS, SIRE* PROOF PAINTS. COATINGS, ETC. 

87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


HAIR ON THE FACE, NECh, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 




















R DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST * * 
INJURY OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICA' 


Thiscovered by Accident.—Ix Compounprne, an incomplete mixture Was accidentally spille? on the 
back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We 
purchased the uew discovery and named it MGDENE. It1s perfectly pure, free from allinjurious substances, 
and so simple any onecan.useit. It acts mildiy but surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with 
theresults. Apply fora few minutes and the hair disappears asif by magic. It hasnoresemblance whatever 
to any cther preparation ever used for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such won: 
derful results. ANNOT FAIL. Ifthe growth be light, one application wiilremoveit permanently 
the heavy growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and withorttheslightestinjury 
or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterwart.——MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYSiS.— 
—RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE GF REFINEMENT.— 

Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, w.11 find a priceless boon in Modene which dors 
away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby rendering its future 
growth an utter impossibility. and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water to the skin. Young persons 
who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene to destroy its growth. Moidene sent by 
mail, in sufety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed from observation) on receiptof price, $1.00 
Sy per bottle. Send money by letter, with your full address written plainly. Correspondencesacredly private. 
Postage stamps received the same ascash, (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER.) 


MODENE M’F’G CO., CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S.A. ( CUT THIS OUT 


AND THE GROWTH FOREVE 7 
ed bh : TE SKIN. 














LOCAL AND 
GENERAL AGENTS Manufacturers ofhigh grade hair preparations. ASIT MAY NOT 
WANTED, Register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery | APPEAR AGAIN 
We offer 81.000 for failure or the slichtestinjury. EVERY EOTTLE &UARANTEED 
mm ms | 
BARN FLOOR a = 
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This power is easily folded when not inté = ce 3° 
use Just the thing every farmer wants ; ae Cc a 
who has feed to cut, corn to shell. or anything one or two horses can do. Ageuts wanted, = io=% 
Send for Circular and Prices. Smith & Pomeroy, Kalamazoo, Mich. a” a” 











Promptness in Shipping, after Receiving Orders, is One of our Creat Points. 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA., Aug. 18th., 1889. 
WILBER H. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
DEAR SriRs:—I received my No.5 $19.95 “ Murray” harness last Friday. They are much better 
than I expected... They are better than I could get here for $27.50. Iam well pleased with them. Many 
thanks for your promptness in shipping. Yours Respectfully, GEo. H. HAINES, 
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F MATTERS OF BUSINESS. 


—<—=— 
The Closing Harvest. 

The Wheat Crop promises to largely exceed 
the earlier estimate. The October jreports to the 
United States Department of Agriculture show 
that the yield of wheat in threshing has in most 
districts proved higher than the apparent condi- 
tion of the crop at harvesting would indicate. In 
the Ohio Valley States and in the spring-wheat 
region the exceptional individual yields have 
been more numerous thun usual, carrying the 
State averag* to the verge of the best records of 
former years. The averages of the Middle States 
are nearly as high. California presents a disap- 
pointing output, a large area having been cut for 
hay, and some districts, notably in the San Joa- 
quan Valley, return reduced yields that are nearly 
failures. It is also true that wet weather in the 
Northwest has done much damage to unthreshed 
wheat, particularly in the Dakotas and Minnesota. 
Even allowing liberally for such disasters the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST concedes that the 
United States wheat crop of 1891 may be over 600,- 
000,000 bushels. The average yield per acre 
returned to the Department of Agriculture is 15 
bushels, against 13.6 bushels as the highest (in 1882) 
during the past twelve years. In this time the yield 
was varied from 10.2 to 13.6 bushels per acre, or 
just 12 bushels for the preceding eleven yeurs, 
against 12.4 as the average from 1870-79. Thresh- 
ings reported to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
are so far ahead of these averages that the Depart- 
ment estimate is truly under the facts. But the 
increased yield revealed by the thresher is no 
excuse for lower prices. It is but a fraction of the 
world’s shortage, and was discounted in our esti- 
mate of a world’s deficit of 200,000,000 bushels of 
wheat and rye. The abolition of the German 
duties on wheat from the United States (331-5 
cents per bushel of sixty pounds) will alone make 
a market for whatever increase in surplus we may 
have. 

The Yield of Oats is also higher than the early 
returns of condition would indicate, though that 
of last month, showing condition when harvested, 
was the highest for several years, slightly above 
the record for 1889. Oats have evidently shared 
the beneficent influences of the present season, 
yielding quite up to the popular expectation. 
Even the government statistician makes the aver- 
age per acre 29.3 bushels, one of the highest on 
record. Indeed, 28.1 bushels per acre in 1883 is our 
largest crop of late years, as 19.8 last year was the 
smallest. The average for the previous eleven 
years is 25.8 bushels per acre, against 28.4 from 1870- 
79. This phenomenal yield makes the total crop 
nearer 700,000,000 bushels than a smaller figure. 

Barley and Rye are also turning out well. Bar- 
ley will go 25.8 bushels per acre on an increased 
breadth, making the largest crop on record, and of 
the finest quality. It should more than offset the 
exclusion of foreign barley by the tariff, of thirty 
cents per bushel of forty-eight pounds in place of 
the old rate of ten cents. The New York top price 
for barley the second week in October is seventy- 
two cents per bushel, against seventy-eight cents 
one year ago. 

Rye will go 14.4 bushels per aere, while the con- 
dition of buckwheat was 92.7 on October 1, com- 
pared with 90.7 one year ago. 

A Good Corn Crop assured. The Depart- 
ment’s report says: “The corn crop, very prom- 
ising last month, though a little late, in danger of 
frosts above the latitude of 40°, and somewhat 
injured already in more northern districts, has 
improved during the month, as the result of the 
high temperature of the last two or three weeks.”’ 
Condition is returned as 92.5 for the entire country, 
October 1, against 70.6 last year, and 91.7 in the 
phenomenal year. This indicates an average yield 
of about 26 bushels per acre, or almost as good as 
in the great corn crop of 1889. While the breadth 
is increased, it is hardly likely that the total crop 
will much exceed the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IsT’s September estimate of two thousand million 
bushels, though it would not be surprising if it 
quite eclipsed the bannez crop of two years ago— 
2,112,892,000 bushels. The hot spell just before har- 
vest could not fully compensate for the cold 


is 


weather during the height of the corn season in 
the great corn belt, and there may be more than 
the usual quantity of immature and unmerchant- 
able corn. 

Cotton is Injured.—The October cotton crop of 
the Department of Agriculture shows the general 
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average of the condition of cotton to be 75.7, 
against 82.7a month ago. Last year in October it 
was 80. Besides this unfortunate difference in 
condition, the crop is late this year, and the 
chances are against a repetition of last year’s 
extraordinary length of season of growth. The 
average condition by States is as follows: Vir- 
ginia, 72; North Carolina, 70; South Carolina, 72; 
Georgia, 78; Florida, 74; Alabama, 76; Mississippi, 
74; Louisiana, 79; Texas, 78; Arkansas, 76; Tenne- 
see, 70. The Atlantic coast breadth has suffered 
more from adverse conditions than the Gulf coast 
areas. Excess of moisture in August and early in 
September, with drought and high temperature 
later, tested the vitality of the plants of the coast 
region severely, causing shedding of leaves and 
bolls, premature opening, and slight yield. West 
of Mississippi there was a variable record of 
moisture. There are insect losses, somewhat gen- 
eral though not wnnsual or very heavy, through 
most of the cotton belt. The tenor of these reports 
indicate that the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
estimate of 7,500,000 bales is not likely to be 
exceeded. 

Tobacco is an excellent crop, both cigar and 
heavy leaf. The former is booming, at prices 25 to 
50 per cent higher than of recent years. This is 
due to the superior quality of the crop and to the 
exclusion of Sumatra tobacco. 

Potatoes have held up better than we expected. 
Condition Oct. 1, as returned to the Department of 
Agriculture, is 91.3, only 3} points less than amonth 
earlier, nnd 44 points above the October condition 
in the banner potato year of 1888. With 79.6 bushels 
per acre then, our crop this season will at least be 
81 bushels per acre, or a total crop of 210,000,000 
bushels, against 202,365,000 bushels in 1888, and 
146,467,000 last year. 

—— > 


Live Stock on Ranges, 


Between 1880 and 1885 the range-stock business 
of the West, and particularly of Texas, attracted 
great attention from investors, speculators, and 
capitalists, and experienced a great inflation of 
prices. This was followed by a reaction, which, 
however, is now giving way to a better feeling 
owing to the advance in prices during the past 
year. The cattle and horse industries are still 
very dull, but sheep and wool growing have suf- 
fered no depression. 

The first enumeration of the stock on ranges, 
exclusive of farms, was taken by the eleventh 
census, and appears in Bulletin No. 117. The 
returns show that in June, 1890, there is a total 
of 517,128 horses, 5,433 mules, 14,109 asses and bur- 
ros, 6,828,182 cattle, 6,676,902 sheep, and 17,276 pigs 
and hogs on the Western ranges. There were 
2,144,545 cows and calves, 861,345 dry cows, 1,332,460 
yearlings, 1,085,801 two-year-olds, 837,440 three-y ear- 
olds, and 566,591 four-year-olds. The sales of 
cattle in 1889 amounted to $17,913,712, of horses to 
$1,418,205, of sheep to $2,669,663, and there was a 
wool clip of 37,638,421 pounds, and sales of swine 
amounting to $27,132. There were 3,376,450 animals 
that died from all causes, and 15,390 men were 
employed on the ranges. 

The range system of raising stock is rapidly 
decreasing, as large areas are being fenced into 
large farms. This results in a better class of stock 
being put on the market. The range districts are 
found mostly in Texas, the Indian Territory, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, and Florida. 

a 


Notes by the Way. 


A Salary with expenses paid will come handy to 
any one whois now out of employment; especially 
where no previous experience is required to get 
the position. If you want a position, see adver- 
tisement on page 639, ‘“* A Chance to Make Money.” 





Holstein-Friesian Association of America.— 
Mr. Thomas B. Wales, Secretary, Iowa City, lowa, 
informs us that the office of the Holstein-Friesian 
Association will be removed to Boston, Mass. Nov. 
1, 1891, and that all future communications should 
be addressed there. 





The Idaho Pear.—This delicious pear is rapidly 
making its way into general cultivation. The 
specimens received from Charles Black, Hights- 
town, N. J., the Eastern agent for the Idaho Pear 
Co. have certainly substantiated all that has ever 
been claimed for this new variety. 





American Apples in England. — The latest 
reports from Liverpool show that there is a con- 
tinued good demand for American apples of 
strictly first-class quality. The prices quoted in 








Liverpool] are: Kings, $3.89 to $5.56 per barre]: 
Baldwins, $3.16 to $4.13; Greenings, $2.68 to $3.64: 
and various other kinds, $3.40 to $4.38; Oct. 12. : 





American Shropshire Association.—Mr. Morti- 
mer Levering, La Fayette, Ind., Secretary of this 
flourishing Association, informs us that the next 
annual meeting will be held in Buffalo, N. Y., at 
the Iroquois Hotel, Tuesday, November 3rd at 10. 
o’clock A. M. A fuil attendance is expected. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Secretary. : 





Would use no other.—The old reliable Higgin’s 
Eureka Salt is still at the front in the dairy as 
well as in the household. When one hundred and 
sixty-one writers on butter essays state over their 
signature, as they have just done, that they use 
only the reliable Higgin’s Eureka Salt and would 
use no other at any price, it seems to be useless to 
look for anything better. 





New Record Association.—The National Duroc- 
Jersey Association was organized at Peoria, IIL, 
September 30, 1891. It is the purpose of this 
Association to further the interest of breeders of 
Duroc-Jersey swine, and to compile and publish 
from time’to time a herd book of this breed. The 
officers for the ensuing year are: President, J. M. 
Stonebraker, Panola, Ill.; Secretary and Treasurer, 
G. W. Phillippo, Genesee, I11. 





Feed Grinding Mills. — We would especially 
call the attention of our readers to the advertise- 
ment of the Star Manufacturing Co., New Lexing- 
ton, O. This Company manufactures an unsur- 
passed Sweep Grinding Mill, and the fact that it 
is sold on trial is a guarantee of its merits, and 
we would advise every one to write for circular 
and prices before purchasing a grinding mill. 





How to get Free Delivery. — Petitions to Con- 
gress demanding free delivery of the mails in 
country districts are being extensively circulated 
by the Homestead of Springfield, Mass., and Farm 
and Home of Chicago, Ill. Other papers are also 
taking up the work. For six cents in postage 
stamps a complete outfit of petitions, letters, etc., 
for pushing this work in an effective manner may 
be had from either of the papers named. , 


Education at Home.—tThe Chautauqua Literary 
Clrele is now in its fourteenth year. Over 170,000 
persons have been enrolled at the Central office in 
Buffalo, N. Y. since the beginning in 1878. Each 
member who joins has his work definitely mapped 
out for him and receives carefully prepared sugges- 
tions for reading. The present course is essen- 
tially American including history, government, 





literature, and the social institutions of the 
United States. 
A Noteworthy Milk-test.— Messrs. Ayer & 


McKinney, Meredith, Delaware Co., N. Y. inform 
us that their heifer, Queen of Pomona 56,250, the 
first daughter of Ida of St. Lambert’s Bull, dropped 
her first calf June 14th, 1891, when two years and 
four months old. During the seven days from 
Aug. 5th to Aug. 12th, she gave 188 pounds 8 ounces 
of milk which produced 52 pounds of cream; from 
this were made 16 pounds and 10 ounces of butter 
unsalted. 

Days for Shipping Apples. — Messrs. Otto G. 
Mayer & Co. inform us that apples reaching New 
York on Mondays and Thursdays are more likely 
to secure a good place in the ship than they do 
when such large quantities arrive together, as is 
often the case on Tuesdays and Fridays. The 
best part of the ship is appropriated for apples, 
but. if apples seem scarce on Mondays and Thurs- 
days the steamship company are liable to use a 
portion of the space reserved for apples for other 
freight. 





A Notable Galaxy.—The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C., has just published a handsome 
sheet, 18x23 inches, representing photographic 
reproductions in half-tone of the portraits of the 
officers of the National Farmers’ Alliance and 
Industrial Union. The portraits are arranged in 
an oval, by which plan each one shows to full 
advantage. This picture should be appreciated 
by progressive farmers generally, and will, when 
suitably framed, make an attractive ornament on 
the walls of the rooms of alliance and other labor 
organizations. 





Combination Feed Mill and Horse Power.— 
The Ideal feed mill, manufactured by the Stover 
Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill., is in reality two machines 
in one, both thoroughiy practicable, durable, and 
efficient. No separate horse power isneeded. The 
grinder is so arranged that it may be easily set for 
any kind of shelled grain, and its capacity is from 
six to fifteen bushels per hour. The catalogue 
issued by the manufacturers gives full descrip- 
tions and illustrations of this valuable machine 
and will be sent free to all applicants. 





Chrysanthemum Show.—Under the auspices of 
the New York Florist’s Club a grand exhibition of 
Chrysanthemums, and other flowers and plants 
will be held in the Madison Square Garden, New 
York, November 2d to 8th inclusive The schedule 
of prizes embraces a large variety and the amount 
offered in premiums is $6,500. To judge from 
present indications this Show promises to be the 
largest flower exhibition ever seen in New York. 

(Continued on Page 632). 
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Our Patent Piano Mute,is simple; not cumbersome as 
are the so-called “ Soft Stops,’ ‘ Harp Stops,” “ Mufflers,” 
or “ Piano Dampers’ operated by hand stops. Our third 
pedal solves the problem, adding to instead of detracting 
from the appearance of the Piano. 


Mute combines the good qualities of all the above 


appliances. 
If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THK JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, O. 


“From Andante to Allegro,” an illustrated pamphlet, 
will be sent free to any one who will mention where this 
advertisement was seen. 


BRADLEY WAGE 














CHEATING 


HORSE BLANKETS 


Nearly every pattern of 5/4 Horse Blanket 
is imitated in color and style. In most 
cases the imitation looks just as good asthe 
genuine, but it hasn’t the warp threads, 
and so lacks strength, and while it sells for 
only alittle less than the genuine it isn’t 
worth one-half as much, The fact that 
5/a Horse Blankets are copied is strong 
evidence that they are THE STAN DARD, 
and every buyer should see that the 
5Ja trade mark is sewed on the inside 
of the Blanket. 


Five Mile 
Boss 
Electric 
Extra Test 
Baker 


HORSE BLANKETS 


ARE THE STRONGEST. 
100 S/A STYLES 


at prices to suit everybody. If youcan’t get them 
from your dealer, write us. Ask for the 5/A Book. 
You can get it without charge, 


WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 


Ask 
for 





It is not every one who uses a Buggy that 
can afford a high priced one. Neither is it 
necessary, convenient or even good policy 
to always invest in expensive carriages. 
In our opinion the vehicle is not made that 
combines cheapness, durability, conven- 
ience and comfort to a greater degree than 
does the Bradley Banner Buggy. 


Ten Thousand Banner Buggies were soldin 
1890, and ten thousand purchasers testify they are 
the easiest riding vehicles they ever possessed. | 
We make them with either Piano, Corning, Con- 
cord and Spindle bodies. The Spindle style we 
also put out in Oak and Ash. Topsin light color 
if desired. Our complete catalogue and price list 
mailed free to any address. 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


BRADLEY & C0 14 Warren St. New York. 
196 £98 Sudbury St.BostoD- 





CYCLONE GORN SHELLER 


Will Sheil a Bushel @% 


of Corn = ' 
Ir & Minutes. cou Sheller~ 








SEST 
SHELLER ss 


Se. 
IN THE WORLD. 


WANTED 


Ask your Mer- 


chant for it. 
Fail Send for cir- 


Warranted f 
FIVE YEARS. & Z|) prec List 2. 
CARRY IRON ROOFING CO., 


Sole Manufacturers and Owners, CLEVELAND, QO, 












», (fa man is drowsy 
jin the day time 
atier a good 
sa ight’s sleep, 

there’s indiges- 










ction and stomach 
p : i F Ss by removing the waste 
eure all Bilious and 

Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 


—— (disorder. 
matter which is clog- 
Nervous disorders, and will quickly re- 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 33 


ing the system, will 
lieve Sick Mieadache. 
LSLYSSEGPO NYO VRBSSHY 





rd 





LNA Telegraph Operator's 
i Work Js Pleasant ! 


iii, Pays good wages and leads to the 

: hivhest positions. We teach it 
/. quickly and start our graduates in 
, Tailroad or commercial service. 
t Cre ps aresplendid. Railroads are 
WW) = very busy. Operators are in great 
us 2 cemand WRITE FOUR CIR- 


eS 2 CU. Ss. 
Valentine’s School ot Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 









Distr SSS 
Catalogue fas AY &, 
FREE. /iige Cy wy 





WAZ Wy 


3 TON $3 » Other sizes proportionately low. 
ON TRIAL-FREIGHT PAID-WARRANTED 
OSGOOD & THOMPSON, Binghamton, N. ¥ 








GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C€0.’S 


 Breaktast Coca 


Zi “has been removed, 
e Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in ifs preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eco- 
} nomical, costing less than one 
, centa cup. Itis delicious, nour. 
% ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W.BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 










DOUBLE 
Breech-Loader 


WATCHES, BICYCLES. 

$7.99. where. og i _ buy, 
RIFLESS2.0 Tactowe Guach ts, 
PISTOLS 75¢ 166 Main St., soem 


All kinds cheaper than else- 


THE STANDARD 
SALT 


Merit. 


use po other. 





ity and Strength. 


Every first-class grocer sells it. 
brand. Observe the Trade Merk. 


The Eureka Salt Mfg. Co., Limited. 


Cc. F. BURGER, General Agent. 


Mercantile Exchange Building, New York, P.O Box 3241. 


For All Fine Purposes. 


13 Gold Medals of 


Leading Dairymen will 


Unexcelled for Puri- 
ty, Flavor, Solubil- 


Ask for this 








pO YOU FIND 


(IT DIFFICULT 


To obtain writing paper that just suits you in quality and 


price? If so, ask your dealer to give you 
BOSTON LINEN (for society correspondence). 
BOSTON BOND (for foreign correspondence). 
BUNKER HILL (for ordinary correspondence). 





i 





AND MAKE SURE THAT HE DOES. Every sheet has the 
name therein, which you can easily see by holding to the light, 


and none are genuine without it. 


Lf he does not keep them anu 


wil not get them for you, send us 6 cents and we will forward 
you our complete samples representing over 25) variett-s, with 
full information how toobtain them Mention A. Agriculturtst. 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY (Incorporated), 


Paper Merchants, Stationers, Engravers, and Printers, 


49 & 51 Franklin St., (Entire Bldg.) Boston, Mass. 





A complete illus- 
trated treatise 
upon Spraying, of 
as much practical 
value as any book 
upon the subject 
| issued. 


YOU ASK, WE CIVE 


>&A A large catalogue 
of our Garden 
Plows, Wheel 
Hoes, Seed Drills, 
Hand Carts, Spray 
ing Pumps, Mow- 
ers, ete. 


THE DAISY IMPLEMENT CO., 


PLEASANT LAKE, IND. 








Pea WALL PAPER MERCHANT 


sells the best, the cheapest and 
does the largest business in 


WALL PAPER 


Send 10c to Pay, postage on samples, and his 
guide HOW TO PAPER vill be sent Free. 
63-65 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 





CIDER 


MACHINERY 

Ss Knuckle Joint & Screw Presses. Graters, 
Ss levators, Pumps, etc. Send for Catalogue 

Boomer & Boschert Press Co 216 W. Water St. Syracuse,N.¥ 








VAPORATING FRUIT 


Full treatise on improved methods, yields, profits 
d prices FREE. ERIC "F°CC 
‘he: ” ANS ORO, PA. 





Tasty Wall Papers 


cost no more than ugly designs. You can buy the best, 
no matter where you live, from our immense stock. 
By our system the U S mail brings our store to you. 
Samples of beautiful selected papers _ma:led for 8c. 
A.L. DIAMENT & CO. 1206 Market St. Phila. Pa. 











$51.00 Saved in Buying One “ Murray’’ Surrey. 


BUENA VISTA, Ky., Jan. 4th, 1890. 


WILBER H. MURRAY MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATTI, O. 


GENTLEMEN :—I received the Jump Seat $99.00 “ Murray ” Surrey yesterday. It was all right. It 


you success and many favors, I remain, 


is better than I really expected. It is as good as the Surries in this locality that cost $150. Hoping 


Yours, IKE HAMILTON. 
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MALEXERS OF BUSINESS. 


(Continued from Page 630). 
for premium lists and_ particulars application 
should be made to J. W. Morrissey, Sec’y Madison 
Square Garden, New York. 





The American Fat Stock Show, which is the 
greatest of its kind heldin this country, will occur 
Nov. 11 to 21 at Chicago. The old Exposition build- 
ing has been left standing and the show will take 
place in that. The building is on the lake front, 
handy to all parts of the city and admirably 
adapted to exhibitions of this kind. The society 
has tried to encourage the fatting of young beef, 
and this year offers no premiums to animals over 
thirty-six months old. Most of the associations 
of breeding thoroughbred stock hold their annual 
meetings at Chicago during the tair. 





Cyelones.—The Garry Iron & Steel Roofing Co., 


Cleveland, O., well known manufacturers and 
dealers in all kinds of metallic building mate- 


rials, are now manufacturing a small hand corn- 
sheller called the * Cyclone,’ as advertised in 
another column of this issue. This sheller has 
been in the market a little less than a year, but 
the demand for it has grown to such proportions 
that it has resulted in a large industry of itself, 
and the manufacturers report that they are 
making shipments almost daily to all parts of the 
world. No farmer should be without one. 





Permanent Roofs.— Not many persons are aware 
of the fact that there are comparatively few roofs 
which are proof against wind, rain, and heat fora 
great length of time. To overcome this difficulty 
the Indiana Paint & Roofing Co., No. 42 West 
Broadway, New York City, manufacture a genuine, 
dark red, slate roofing paint which has a heavy 
and durable body, is easily applied, will neither 
rust nor corrode, and enables the owner to preserve 
his roof ata very lowcost. It has alsoan additioanl 
advantage of being a great protection against 
sparks which may fall on the roof so painted. 
This we know from personal experience. Book 
eirculars giving full descriptions of these paints 
will be mailed to all applicants mentioning the 
American Agriculturist. 





Mushrooms by the Ton. — John F. Barter, 
London, Eng., who is considered the largest mush- 
room grower in Great Britain, writes us that he 
marketed during the season 1889 and 1890 eleven 
tons of mushrooms, and during the season 1890 and 
1891 about ten tons; the decrease being caused by 
the severest winter ever known there. He adds: 


“[ have just read William Falconer on Mush- 
rooms, and I am sure that all beginners and 


many experienced growers as well, by perusing 
its pages, can gain avast amount of valuable in- 
formation. It is seldom that so much reliable and 
practical information is contained in one volume. 
What is here collected comprises the experience 
of practical workers who have studied the ques- 
tion ‘“‘How to Make Mushroom Growing Pay ?” 
Most other works of the kind present fanciful 
theories, and when these are reduced to practical 
workings we look in vain for the profits hoped for, 
but in Mr. Falconer’s book there is nothing that is 
not thoroughly reliable and practical.” 





An Agricultural Daniel.—Our managing editor 
is proverbially modest, but we would fail to do 
justice to progress in horticultural exhibitions by 
omitting this appreciative notice (from the New 
York Telegram of Sept. 17), under the above head- 
ing, of his successful innovation in judging the 
largest fruit exhibit yet made in America: Dr. 
F. M. Hexamer, the modest and learned editor of 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, in his quiet way 
wrought a revolution in the mode of awarding 
prizes at the New York State fair. Last year he 
suggested that fewer judges could probably make 
the fruit awards more quickly and satisfactorily. 
This year the authorities thrust upon the Doctor 
himself that important and many-sided function, 
and made him the sole judge. He blushed, but he 
did not fiinch. He proved to be a veritable Daniel 
come to judgment. Dr. Hexamer at once called 
all the exhibitors around him, announced a math- 
ematical scale of merit for the several qualities, 
applied it in their presence to all the fruit exhib- 
its and officially declared the awards. Exhibitors 
all indorsed the Doctor’s judgments and went 
home satisfied in the possession of awards for 
which, under the old system, they would have 
had to wait several days, and the basis of which 
they could never quite understand. The Telegram 
is proud of this creditable achievement of its dis- 
tinguished urban agricultural contemporary. 


Poultry for Profit.— Are you keeping poultry 
for profit, either in large or small numbers? No 
matter if you keep only a dozen hens; are they 
paying you a profit over and above their keep and 
eggs and poultry used in your own family? If 


not, can you explain why not? For poultry 
properly kept pays the best of any domestic 
animals. Do you care to learn how a man of 


experience does make his hens pay better than 
$2.50 per year for each hen, from eggs alone; and 
who has to buy all of his grain and meat food ? 
Do you desire to know how to make hens lay the 
most eggs in a year; how to dress and sell your 
poultry and eggs to obtain the highest prices ? Do 
you care to learn about, and how to obtain the 
best breeds and crosses from which to get the 
largest number of eggs and most pounds of poul- 
try to sell? And when and where to sell them ? 
Do you desire to know how to prevent and treat 


diseases of poultry: how to get your hens through 
the moulting season well and strong; how to 
bring your pullets to early laying, ete? Do you 
care to learn how to build the best poultry houses 
and yards economically, warm and dry ? In short, 
do you desire to know how to make money with a 
few hens? If so, for the small sum of fifty cents 
you ean learn all of the above and much more. 
Subscribe for one year to the Farm-Poultry, if for 
no longer. Sample copy will be sent free. It is 
acknowledged on all sides to be the * best poultry 
paper published in the world.” Farm Poultry is 
published by 1. S. Johnson & Co., Boston, Mass., 
and edited by Mr. A. F. Hunter, a well known, 
practical writer and experienced breeder of 
poultry for profit. Send for index to last volume, 
free, and judge yourself, if as much complete, 
instructive, practical matter regarding poultry 
raising ean be found in any volume costing four 
times the price of Furm-Poultry one year. Sub- 
scriptions can begin any time. 





Ginseng in Commerce. — The large number of 
Chinese in the United States has led to a great 
revival in the old Canadian industry of gathering, 
drying and exporting ginseng, most of it coming 





THE GINSENG PLANT. 


to this country. J. Jones Bell says in the Popular 
Science Monthly for August that this ginseng is the 
fleshy root of a perennial herb, uative in the 
Middle and Northern States and Canada, but 
found far south on mountains. It grows in rich 
soil and shady situations, its root (four to nine 
inches long) bearing a simple stem about a foot 
high, carrying three five-divisioned leaves, and 
terminating in an umbel of inconspicuous green- 
ish-white flowers which are succeeded by a small 
berry-like red fruit. It has a peculiar and rather 
pleasant smell, and a sweet, somewhat pungent, 
aromatic taste. European and American doctors 
consider it almost worthless as a remedy, but the 
Chinese regard it as a general panacea, so much 
so that its use will doubtless greatly increase with 
the larger supply and lower prices. It abounds 
back of Kingston, Ontario, wholesaling at one 
dollar per pound, and retailing at five dollars. 
Mr. Bell remarks that if the trade is to be pre- 
served, care will have to be taken to prepare the 
root properly and not dig it up indiscriminately, 
as the root does not reach avy great size in one 
season but takes years to develop. 


Horses, Mules, and Asses on American 
Farms.—The figures herewith presented do not 
include the animals on the immense ranges of the 
country, nor those owned in cities, villages, and 
on small holdings of less than three acres. In all 
the States and Territories combined there were, 
on June 1, 1890. 14,976,017 horses, 2,246,936 mules, and 
49,109 asses; in 1889 there were born 1,814,404 horses, 
157,105 mules, and 7,957 asses; in the same year 
were sold 1,309,557 horses, 329,995 mules, and 7,271 
asses; and there died from all causes 765,211 horses, 
mules, and asses during the same period. The 
inerease of horses from 1880 to 1890 was 44.59 per 
cent, as against 44.95 per cent between 1870 and 1880, 
and 14.34 per cent between 1860 and 1870. The 
increase of mules from 1880 to 1890 was 26.66 per 
cent; between 1870 and 1880 the increase was 61.08 
per cent, while from 1860 to 1870 there was a 
decrease of 2.24 percent. Of the aggregate num- 
ber of horses and mules in the whole country June 
1, 1890, 86.95 per cent were horses, and 13.05 per 
cent were mules. The North Atlantie group of 
States had the smallest proportion of mules, 2.41 
per cent, while the South Atlantic group had the 
largest proportion, 32.04 per cent, as against 67.96 
per cent of horses. It will at_once be seen that 
the percentage of mule-breeding is falling off. 
Yet in some of the Southern States this hybrid 
grows in favor and use faster than the horse. 
One reason for the greater popularity of the 
horse in the Eastern, Northern,Central,and Western 
States is probably because the price of horses has 
held up better than of most classes of farm stock 
during the past ten years. Again, a team of mares 
ean do the farm work, besides being reasonably 
sure of raising a pair of colts each year, so mares 
have taken the place of mules on tens of thousands 
of farms. But, even yet, mule-breeding is a great 
industry in Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee, and 
Texas, with not a little development in. Kansas, 
California, Ilinois, Arkansas, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and North Carolin. 

Asses are variously known as “ jack stock,” jacks, 





jennets, donkeys, and burros. Several millions or 
dollars are invested in importing, and raisine 
this class of animals, so essential to mule breeding” 
The hardy little burros have advantages over both 
the horse and mule, under certain conditions of 
environment and could not be dispensed with very 
well in some sections. They count up into the 
thousands, notably in New Mexico, California 
and Colorado. On the ranges of New Mexico alone 
there were in 1890 13,074 burros employed as pack 
animals. The breeders of “jack stock ” are chiefly 
located in Tennessee, Kentucky, Illinois, Colorad6 
Missouri, Texas, Louisiana, and Alabama. The 
imported stock mainly comes from Spain, France 
Italy, and the islands of Malta and Majorea. : 





_American Pomological Society.—At the invita- 
tion of Secretary J. M. Rusk, the American Pomo- 
logical Society convened at Washington, D. C., on 
September 22d, continuing its sessions until Sep- 
tember 25th. The meetings were held in the large 
hall of the National Museum, and were attended 
by a large and intelligent audience. Many of the 
papers read, and the discussions thereon, were of 
remarkable value and interest. All of them will 
be published in full in the fortheoming report of 
the Society. The revision of the Society’s Fruit 
Catalogue has, as usual, occupied a good part of 
the time. In this catalogue, the completion of 
which has been the principal work of the Society 
for nearly half a century, all the most valuable 
cultivated fruits are alphabetically enumerated 
briefly described, and have their value for each 
State of the Union and the Provinces of Canada 
plainly indicated. The arrangement of this cata- 
logue is so systematical that with its aid any one 
may ascertain at a glanee the names of the varie- 
ties of fruits best adapted to his locality. The 
fruit exhibition was placed in another hall of the 
museum. It comprised many highly meritorious 
collections and several promising new varieties, 
illustrations and descriptions of which will ap- 
pear in future numbers of the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST. Wilder medals in silver were awarded 
to the Virginia State Board of Agriculture; P. J. 
Berckmans, Augusta, Ga.; Rev. Lyman Phelps, 
Santord, Fla., and Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
N. Y. The facilities provided and the courtesies 
extended to the members of the American Pomo- 
logical Society by Secretary Rusk, Assistant Secre- 
tary Willits, Prof. VanDeman, chief of the Pomo- 
logical Division, and by other officials of the De- 
partment of Agriculture contributed in no small 
degree to the interest and enjoyment of this 
memorable session at the National Capital. An 
invitation from Director-General Davis to meet 
in 1893 in Chicago was presented by Mr. Samuels, 
chief of the World’s Fair Horticultural Bureau. 
Invitations were also received from the State of 
Washington, California, Michigan and Missouri. 
No vote was taken on the place for the next meet- 
ing, the selection being delegated to a specially 
appointed committee. The Hon. P. J. Berekmans, 
Augusta, Ga., was reélected president; G. B. 
Bracket, Denmark, Ia., secretary, and Benjamin 
G. Smith, Cambridge, Mass., treasurer. The reports 
and fruit catalogues are not offered for sale, but a 
copy is furnished free to each member of the 
Society. 





Catalogues Beceived. 


—=<=_>—__ 
BIDWELL BEAN THRESHER Co., Medina, N. Y.: 
Descriptive and illustrated catalogue of the 


celebrated Bidwell Bean Thresher. These machines 
have been so perfected from year to year and do 
their work in so excellent a manner that where 
beans are raised extensively, they have become 
indispensable. 

BusH & SON & MEISSNER, Bushberg, Mo.: Price 
list of American grapevines, comprising all the 
approved old and new varieties. 

JOHN §S. COLLINS & SON, Moorestown, N. J.: 
Wholesale price-list of small fruit plants, grape- 
vines, fruit and ornamental trees, hedge plants, 
etc., etc. 

HENRY A. DREER, Philadelphia, Pa.: Autumn 
Bulb Catalogue. Illustrated and descriptive cata- 
logue of flowering bulbs for fall planting and 
forcing. Also, seeds and plants suitable for 
nutumn and winteruse. A very large and select 
list. ; 

T. J. DWYER, Cornwall, N. Y.:_ Descriptive cireu- 
lar of the new, late strawberry, E. P. Roe—a highly 
promising variety just being introduced. ; 

H. G. FAust, & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Fall 
ratalogue of Dutch bulbs, wheat, grass, and garden 
seeds. Rare bulbs for winter and spring blooming, 
etc., ete. 

PETER HENDERSON & Co., New York City: 
Autumn catalogue of bulbs and seeds for autumn 
planting, to flower in winter and spring. A hand- 
some and very richly illustrated pamphlet giving 
accurate descriptions and cultural directions for 
the care of the many bulbs enumerated. 

KEYSTONE MFG. Co., Sterling, Ill.: Catalogue ’of 
the famous Keystone Corn Husker and Fodder 
Cutter which is rapidly gaining an enviable repu- 
tation Wherever known. 

J.T. LEVETT Co., Little Silver, N. J.: Illustrated 
catalogue of fruit and ornamental trees and plants 
for autumn planting, giving carefully prepared 
descriptions of all the old and new varieties of 
small fruit of all kinds. Also hardy plants, roses, 
ete. Handsomely colored plate of Japanese plums. 

T. V. MUNSON, Dennison, Texas: Catalogue of 
fruit trees, small fruits, grapevines, ornamental 
trees and shrubs, with special selection for the 
Southwestern States. 
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-Beliability in all things is what every person wants; especially is this the case in buying Buggies and Harness; hence shrewd and wise men always buy the world-reno wned 


—“RLUHRRAW’ — 








$55.95 
BUGGIES | 
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HARNESS 


Are you looking for the finest, the best, the most durable, the most stylish, the most highly worm ded, the: most widely ased and the only reliable low-priced Buggies 
mak: rand. 





ra 





and Harness? Ifso, thereis only one e to buy, and that is the celebrated and original URRAY” 


The following standing offer has never been accepted and shows we are the only firm that 1s “‘1n it”? when it comes down to real business. 





Many Firms Make Big Claims, 
BUT WE PROVE OUR WORDS BY DEEDS 


SIOOO 


(One Thousartd Dollars), with any Carriage and Harness Firm 
in the U. 8., same to be given to any Charitable Institution by 
the loser, that we can show more honest and better testimonials 
for the “ MURRAY” Buggies and Harness for the time our gooda 
have been on the market, than any one Factory in the World. 





AND WILL WAGER 


We were the first Buggy and Harness Factory fo. openly. enounce all Pools and Trusts and sell direct tothe consumer. Our success has caused many imitators to copy 


us-look out and see that 
Write at once for our 


WILBER H. MURRAY MFC. 
Cincinnati 


invite all persons visiting to make our house 
onan Jou feel at home while here. 


ou get the genuine “ »? Buggies and H: 


juarters. 


arness. 
rge, illustrated Catalogue, containing full description and net cash prices of our work. We will mail it to you Free. 


20., Murray Bidg., {39 W. Front St., Cincinnati Qs 


‘e will always be glad to see you, whether you wish to buy or not, and will 
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This is Mot Wire. 
" CUT FROM 
Steel Plates 





mace or EXPANDED METAL. 
Fer RESIDENCES, CHURCHES, CEMETERIES, FARMS GARDENS, Gates, Arbors, Window Guards, Trellises 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. No. 13. CENTRAL EXPANDED METAL CO. 


Hardware Men keepit. Give name of tiis paper. 116 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


*” ROVAL TREAD POWER 
Uy 














Self-adjusting boxes, dust proof oil cu 
—AND— heavy po ~ Hoy perfect Ab nh pee 
overnor, hght running. Ample room for 
Hi AVE firgest horses. Can belt backwards or for- 
wards The best power for running our 
THE American & Hero Grinding Mills, 
Hero Ensilage & Fodder Cutters, 
Chief Self-Feed Corn Sheller, 
BEST, Weed Saws. Draz Saws, 
Peck’s Husking & Shelling Attache 
— ment, etc. We also have the 
BEST LEVEL TREAD POWER MADE. 
It will pay you to send for our handsome Mlustrated Catalogue and reduced prices of these celebrated goodg, 


APPLETON MANUFACTURING CO., 19 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL 
if sma coats turn tame cash, aud we willsend you Knives, 


SE N D US you a COR N Razors, Scissors, Axes, or good advice for it. Corn is 


as good as gold. Sois the knife: hown here. This cut is exact size of our 75c knife, 2 blades, razor steel, and well 
‘worth it, but we will mail you one for a while for 48c., five for 82. Our 7-inch shears,” 60c.; knife and shears, $1. 
; Fine 3-blade penknife, $1. Lady’s 2-blade pearl], 35c. 
Piunivg knife, 75e.; grafting, 25c.; 
budding, 55e.3 pruning shears, 90c, 
postpaid. Hollow-ground razor, 
$1,25. Best strop ever made 50c. 
= Razor, strop and_ 65c 
=== knife for ®@2. [Send 
E for FREE 80 page list 
\ and ** How to Use a 
\ Razor.” 


| Maher & Crosh, 
f 4S. ; treet, 


Toledo, Ohio. 


YING UTFITS PERFECTION 
A Beat, Latest Improved ™ and Cheapest: Our Perfection and 
Empire Pumpsstir the liquid automatically aud will spray 100 Trees Per Hours 

We make the Little Gem and Garfield Knapsack Sprayers and the Vermerel, fine 

spray nozzle, most economical spray nozzle in the world, Alsoa Horse Power Sprayer at low price. 
We sell Sulphate of Copper. Paris Green and London Purple at wholesale prices. Catalogue free. Write ~ 


address plainly,giving countv. FIELD FORCE PUMP CO.1069 Bristol Ave. LOCK PORT,N.Y. 
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FEED and TABLE 


end for all mills advertised, 
the best and return 





\ | 
B)- \ctes|\ SEST MILL on Earth. 
\\ SAVES 25 to 50 perct. 






= 6S cere Feed. Reversible Heel ers 

2 = Self-Sharpening Grinding : WW. I 

77) Plates. Send forillus. Catalogue C. ese es Tatypuoe 
THE ¥FOOS MFG. CO., Springfield, Ohio. SPRINGFIELD IMPLL MENT CO. Springfield, 0. Ter’y Westof Pg 








tyles of Metal Shingles and 


Roofing Sundries we manufacture. 


various 8 





Write for our lithographic advertise- 
ment, which, in colors, represents the 


Brockton, Mass., May 6th, 1891. 
The redipped Galvanized Shingles 


Gentlemen: 
have given the best of satisfaction here in Brockton 


to those whose roofs are covered with them. 
now some six years since one hundred and sixty-five 
squares were used on one roof at the Fair Grounds. 
I have covered three roofs this spring, which have 
pleased the owners very much. 
the best roof coverivg in use 
Yours truly, 


JAMES P. BEAL, Builder. 
The National Sheet Metal Roofing Co., 


No. 9 Cliff St., New York City. 








Automatic Shell-Ejecting Revolver 


Double-Action HILL: He pays 






REGULAR f 





for the 


Full Nickel-Plated, Rubber Stock, Cen- 
ter Fire. Entire length 8 inches. Weight 16 ounces. 32 or 
$8 calibre. Only 3% in. barrel. Long fluted cylinder. Five 
Shooter 6 Cut Tuis OuT and send it with 
your order and we will ship the Revolver to you_by ex- 
ress C. O. D. If on examination at the express office you 
nd itas represented pay the express agent the amount, 
#5.50 or 4 for $20.00, we paying charges, and it is 
yours, otherwise you pay nothing and it will be returned 
at our expense. When cash accompanies the order we 
ive FREE a box of Cartridges, Address 
. HILL & CO., 111 Madison St., Chicago, TLL 
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cents. banner Card 0.02 ald). 


ny Silk »ringe Mnveispe ete., Caras «. 4 
fiscal Veer ON ALLAONLY SIX CENTS, AND BIG 32 PAGE 8. 
PLEDOQK FREE, | CAPITAL CARD CO., COLUMBUS, OF @ 


ENUINE STANDARD S$ 
nes. Latest 


Sewing Machi: im 







«$888 
you can get a $55.00 “ 22 y 
‘Com rh set of attachments FREE. Adap- 
orlight or heavy work. Light run- 
— ving Nicely finished. Send for catalogue. 
CASH BUYERS’ UNION, 858- Dearborn St. B, §1, Chicago. 
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Recent Publications. 
FROM THE EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 
ae 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE—Division of Entomology, periodical bulle- 
tin, Vol. III, Nos. 11 and 12, August, 1891, Insect Life: 
Division of Statistics, Report No. 88 (new series), 
September, 1891; report on condition of crops in 
America and Europe; freight rates of transporta- 
tion companies; Division of Vegetable Pathology, 
bulletin Vol. VII, Ne. 1, Journal of Mycology; Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, special report on the 
eause and prevention of swine plague; Office of 
Experiment Stations, Experiment Station Record 
Vol. III, No. 2, September, 1891. 

ARKANSAS—Exp. Sta. at Fayetteville, third an- 
nual report, 1890. 

CONNECTICUT—Exp. Sta. at New Haven, Bul. No. 
109, August, 1891. fertilizers; Storrs Exp. Sta. at 
Storrs, Bul. No. 7, September, 1891, chemistry and 
economy of food. 

ILLINOIS—Exp. Sta. at Champaign, Bul. No. 17, 
August, 1891, experiments with wheat, 1890-91; 
daily variations in milk and butter production of 
cows. 

INDIANA—Exp. Sta. at Lafayette, Bul. Vol. II, 
No. 36, August, 1891, field experiments with wheat, 
testing grain, wheat scab, forms of nitrogen for 
wheat. 

IowA—Exp. Sta. at Ames, Bul. No. 14, August, 1891, 
effect of food upon the quality of milk; calf-feed- 
ing experiment, a feeding experiment for milk, 
pig-feeding experiment, reports on entomological 
work, breeding of the orchard and garden fruits, 
an aphthous affection among dairy cows of the 
State. 

KANSAS—Exp. Sta. at Manhattan, Bul. No. 20, 
July, 1891, experiments with wheat, Bul. No. 22, 
August, 1891, smut of oats in 1891, test of fungicides, 
to prevent loose smut of wheat, spraying to pre- 
vent wheat rust. 

KENTUCKY—Exp. Sta. at Lexington, Bul. No. 34, 
August, 1891, commercial fertilizers, Bul. No. 35, 
September, 1891, experiments with wheat and oats. 

MAINE—Exp. Sta. at Orono, annual report, Part 
IV, 1890. 

MASSACHUSETTS — Hatch Exp. Sta. at Amherst, 
Bul. No. 41, September 1891, weather record, July 
and August, 1891, Analyses of commercial fertiliz- 
ers, feeding experiments with milch cows; Mete- 
orological Bul. No. 32, August, 1891. 

MINNESOTA—Exp. Sta. at Agricultural College, 
Bul. No. 16, April 1891, sheep scab and how to cure 
it; Bul. No. 17, August, 1891, migratory locusts in 
Minnesota in 1891; Bul. No. 18, September, 1891, 
notes on strawberries, raspberries, sand cherries, 
buffalo berry, and Russian mulberry, evergreens 
from seed, summer propagation of hardy plants. 

NEW JERSEY—Exp. Sta. at New Brunswick, an- 
nual reports, 1890. 

NEW MEXICO—Exp. Sta. at San Cruces, Bul. No. 
3, June, 1891, a preliminary account of some insects 
injurious to fruits. 

NEW YoRK—Cornell Exp. Sta. at Ithaca, Bul. No. 
29, July, 1891, cream raising by dilution, the effect 
or delay in setting on the efficiency of creaming, 
application of Babcock centrifugal method to the 
analysis of milk, skim milk, buttermilk, and but- 
ter, the relation of fibrin to the effectual creaming 
of milk; Bul. No. 30, August, 1891, some prelimi- 
nary studies of the influence of the electric are 
lamp upon greenhouse plants. 

NORTH CAROLINA—Exp. Sta. at Raleigh, Bul. No. 
75, April 15, 1891, fertilizers; Bul. No. 79, July 20, 
1891, facts for farmers. 

OHIO—Exp. Sta. at Columbus, Bul. Vol. IV, No. 3 
(second series), August 1, 1891. commercial and 
other fertilizers on wheat; Bul. Vol. IV, No. 4, 
August 25, 1891, experiments in wheat seeding, 
including treatment of seed for smut, compara- 
tive test of varieties of wheat. 

RHODE ISLAND—Exp. Sta. at Kingston, Bul. No. 
10, May, 1891, mixed foods in cases of faulty appe- 
tite in horses and neat stock, patented and pro- 
prietary foods, sore shoulders in horses. 

VERMONT— Exp. Sta. at Burlington, fourth an- 
nual report, 1890. 








The Most Useful Magazine.—I would not be 
without your magazine fora great deal. Itis the 
most useful magazine in the country. 

J. F. STooT, Carroll Co., N. H. 


os 
IMPROVEMENTS IN BUTTER. 


It goes without saying that better butter is made 
now than was twenty years ago. 

Take one item, thatof coloring, for example. 
Then, if winter butter was colored at all, it was 
with carrots or annatto,—a crude and unsatisfac- 
tory way. Now, through the enterprise of Wells, 
Richardson & Co., of Burlington, Vt., buttermak- 
ers have a simple and natural color, called 
Improved Butter Color, that is tasteless, odorless, 
and pure. It gives a rich June yellow to winter 
butter that would otherwise look like lard, yet 
no one is able to detect its addition. Of course, 
butter colored in this way brings a much higher 
price, and the dairyman makes about a thousand 
per cent. profit on the cost of the color. It is 
stronger than any other color sold, and hence is 
the most economical. 
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Is unequaled for house, barn, factory or out-buildings, 
and co:ts balf the price oaf shingles, tin or iron. 

It is ready for use and easily applied by any one. 

Write at once for es imate and catalogue. 


FOR SHED OR HENHOUSE, 


On steep or flat surface. Excellent roof, complete, 


Per 100 square feet. $2.00 


Send stamp for sample, state size of roof, and nention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING CuU., 42 West Broadway, New York. 













ERICSSON. 





Improved Ericsson Hot Air-Pumpiog Engine, 
? —OR THE— 
Improved Rider Hot-Air Pumping Engine. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
The De LAMATER IRON WORKS, New York, N.Y. 


Salerooms, 21 Coitlandt St. 
Send for Catalogue. 


WATER FOR THE FARM, GARDEN AND HOUSEHOLD. 
Green Lawns. Good Crops. No Thirsty-Cattle. 


Supply your house with water without the expense of Labor or Time. 
Discard the Oid Oaken Bucket and purchase the 





Factory, Foot W. 18th St. 





RIDER. 











~ Phampion Fvaporator. 


For MAPLE, SORGHUM, CIDER, 
AND FRUIT JELLIES. 
Corrugated pan over firebox, doublin 
boiling capacity. Small interchange- 
able syrup pans (connected by si- 
phons), easily handled for cleans- fj 
ing and storing, and a Perfect 
Automatic Regulator. 
The Champion is as great 
animprovement over the 
Cook Pan as _the latter 


















was over the old iron ket- Cata- 
tle, hung on a fence rail. f logues 
ThecC.H.CRIMM ify Free. 
MFC. Co. fe __§) y/ Mention 
Hudson, Ohio and Rutland, Vi. ~~" this paper. 





THE PERKINS’ 


<4 Wind Mill 


is the Strongest and Best Self- 
: Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions tor erecting sent with the first 
mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co. 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind. 


IDEAL FEED MILL 


Prey and Power Combineo 
ii | iit . 
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ZF WILL SAVE 
2 33 1-3 PER CENT. 
OF YOUR CRAIN. 


nde EAR CORN end ail minds of 
eT than any other. Our 
eiles in the shape fof GRINDING 





| Remember it 
grain FASTER A 
comprises E 
L$. Address for catalogue, 


MILLS 
STOVER MFG, CO., > “VREvPORT? m1. 
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ERTEL'S VICTOR 


SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPERATE (@® ~} PURCHASER TO KEEP ONE 
ON TRIAL AGAINST ALL OTHER \ DOING MOST AND BEST work 
iD 








TACOMA Puget Sound Centre. $5 Montbly for #100 lots. 
Pays much better than savings bank . Address 
TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 





SEDGWIGK E04 CE 


~~. . “i 

$2 $254 
evetetate 
esesesese: 


SI 





purposes. Free Catalogue giving 
full particulars and prices. Ask 
Hardware Dealers, or write 


THE SEDGWICK BROS, CO. RICHMOND, IND. 


General Eastern Agent, EDWAKD SUTTON, 


300 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


























Large Smooth Wire (No. 9), Steel Stay 
Guards, and Stretcher Fasteners 


NA : : v : 2) FP ENGE 
A POWERFUL, HARMLESS, Visible Fence for HORSE 
PASTURES, FARMS, RANGES AND RAILROADS. 
You can build any height, and, by using Hog or Sheep 
Guards, as close as you wish. 
WIRE FENCE IMPROVEMENT CoO. 
87 TO 91 THIRD AVE. CHICAGO. 
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Whitman’s Celebrated Hay, Straw and Wool Presses. 










* 1889 « 


Whitman’s Belt Power Press, 


The most rapid. powerful, convenient, dur- 
able and best Press of its class yet invented. 
It does about double the work and with one- 
half the power of any other. No experts 
required to operate it. Fully warranted 
superior to any other. Also Belt Press for 
Two-Horse Railway Power. 





Awarded at Paris Exposition, 





ALWAYS VICTORIOUS. 


The largest Hay Press Manufactory in the world. More First Prizes have been awarded 
the Whitman Bailing Presses in the past five years than to all others‘in America combined. 


Hay Baling Revolutionized. 


Whitman’s Steel Full Circle Press, 


The only Full Circle Press that will load 
Will bale from 1 to 14 


Fully warranted. Superior 


10 tons in grain car. 
tons per hour. 


to any Full Circle made. Two strokes to one 


Three sizes. 


revolution of horses. 








Only five of these Special Grand Prizes were awarded throughout the world. 





GRAND PRIX OBJET D’ART. 


We also make Half Circle, Reversible, and Hand Power Presses, and a 
general line of Farm Machinery. Send for circulars of machine wanted. 


WHITMAN AGRICULTURAL GO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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The Triumph of 
Modern Invention. 














OF THE 
Best Poultry Paper. 
FARM-POULTRY Is the Name of It. 
A Live, Practical Poultry Raising Guide. 


It Costs Only 50 Cents per Year.’ 


Six Months 25c. Sample Free. 


Send for Index to last Vol. free; and judge yourself, if as much complete, instruc practical matter 
regarding poultry raising and how to obtain the best market prices can be found in any volume costing four 
times the price of FARM-POULTRY one year. Subscriptions can begin with any back number desired. 

Are you keeping poultry for profit, either in large or small numbers? No matter if you keep — 2 
dozen hens; are they paying you a profit over and above tlfeir keep, and the eggs used in your own family? 
Do you crre to learn how others make their hens pay $2.50 each per year from eggs alone? Then subscribe 
to FARM-POULTRY,. ‘* What has been done, can be done again.”? Remember the pri 
50cts “‘* months 25cts:samplefree. Remitcashorstamps, 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., 
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rice; one year, 
e*ton. Masse 





Send stamp for samt te and tern so 








ANTED—Lady or gent in each place can | 1 00 Parlor Games. all the latest. Fad Parties, Cobweb, 
make £3a day sending our Circulars on Our new plan. | : Lemon, Pumrkim, ete. Parlor Magic. Conun- 
Many valuable hints on How to Entertain 


drums, Forfeits. 
Ford Pub. Co., Albany, N. ¥. 


ART NUVELTY CO., Louisville. Ky. | Friends. Price 25 cents. 
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IRE ROPE SELVAGE the BEST. 
PRICES REDUCED. Sold by dealers. FREIGHT PAID. 
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Southern “Markets for ‘Meat Products. 
—_— 

While Europe is relaxing its unjust discrimina- 
tions against American pork, the southern coun- 
tries are opening their markets to our meat 
products in exchange for the free admission of 
coffee and sugar. By the reciprocity arrangement 
made with Brazil, pork (salted and pickled) and 
baeon, except hams, are relieved of a duty of 
twenty per cent and placed on the free list. Bacon 
hams, on which an import duty of forty-eight per 
cent has been levied, and canned and preserved 
meats on which the duties have ranged from 
twenty-five to forty-eight per cent, will be ad- 
mitted with a reduction of twenty-five per cent. 
By the treaty with Spain meats in brine, salted 
and smoked, including bacon, hams, and meats 
preserved in cans, in lard, or by the extraction of 
have been on the free lists of Cuba and Porto 
Rico since Sept. 1. All these products were pre- 
viously subject to high duties. By the treaty with 
San Domingo meats of all kinds, salted or in brine, 
but not smoked, are exempt from duty. 

THE MEAT THAT SELLS BEST. 

The mass of the population in Brazil and the 
Indies do not eat pork, but jerked 
and the Argentine Republie have 


air, 


KIND OF 


Spanish West 


beef. Uruguay 
had a great meat trade with those countries 


for many years, although itis now declining. On 
the river Uruguay and in Montevideo harbor there 
are as many as forty large slaughter-houses where 
jerked beef is salted and dried for this trade, and 
in Buenos Ayres and Rosario the same business is 
eonducted on a large seale. Jerked beef ranks 
with wool as one of the largest exports of the 
Plate countries. 

The beef is stripped from the animal in sheets 
about an inch in thickness and hung on frames in 
As soon as itis dry itis stacked up in huge 


the sun. 
piles, with layers of salt between the strips. When 
the salt has been absorbed and the meat is 


thoroughly in condition for shipment, it is sent to 
Braziland Cuba. It was the cheapest meat supply 
which planters could obtain for their negroes in 
slavery times, and it has remained the chief 
article of food among the lower classes. 


In Cuba the demand for jerked beef has fallen | 


off owing to the introduction of American food 
supplies and the interruption of the triangular 
trade route long followed by sailing vessels. Ships 
arrlving at the Plate ports with European mer- 
chandise no longer load with jerked beef for Cuban 
and sail thence with sugar for Liverpool 
They run into Rio and Santos for 
coffee and then head for New York, where cotton 
and grain can be obtained as freight. American 
meats have taken the place of jerked beef in Cuba 
and Porto Rico to a large extent, and under favor- 
able conditions may displace it in Brazil. 
THE OUTLET FOR PORK PRODUCTS. 

The imports of American pork, hams, and bacon 
in Brazil have been smaller than in Cuba during 
years. although the population is much 
In canned and preserved meats the Plate 
countries have monopolized the trade. The reduc- 
tion of the duties will serve to open what is 
virtually a new market for American meat pro- 
ducts. In Cuba the free market will largely 
increase the consumption, since it will reduce the 
prices of provisions from one to three cents a 
Pickled pork has been subject to a.duty 
July 1, 1890. On 
the duties have 


ports, 
and Hamburg. 


recent 
larger. 


pound. 
of $3.75 per 220 pounds since 
ordinary bacon, hams, and beef, 
been $7.76 for the same quantity, when salted or 
smoked, and over $18 for superior grades. On 
canned meats the duty has been nearly $31 per 220 
pounds; on pickled pork $3.75. 
are now free, jerked beef being the only exception. 
With cheap bread and meat the cost of living in 
Cuba will be materially reduced, and a large 
demand created for provisions of all kinds from 
the American market. The impoverished popula- 
tion is not prejudiced so strongly in favor of jerked 
beef as to refuse a varied meat diet when it is 
brought fairly within its reach. 
AN ENORMOUS MARKET FOE 
Tallow is not included in the schedules of the 
Brazilian treaty, but lard and its substitutes are 
favored with a reduction of twenty-five per cent, 
(Continued on Page 638). 
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POSITIVELY CURE Rheumatism, Kidney and _ Liver 

Troubles, Urinary and Nervous Dis- 
eases, Pain in Back, Female Weakness, and Many Other diseases which 
Drugs and Medicines do not reach. A full list of diseases for which they are 
Particularly recommended will be found in our Catalogues. 





NOTICE: The (only) Owen Electric Belt and Appliance Co., is incorporated under 
the Laws of the State of Illinois, with a cash capital of $50,000.00. President, Dr. 
Owen; Treasurer, S. M. Owen; Secretary, C. E. Meigs. The Main Offices, Head Sales- 
rooms and only Factory, is located at 191-193 St»te Street Chicago, Ill., with a branch 
office at 826 Broadway, New York City. Weare in no way responsible for representa- 
tions of agents or any other persons selling goods of our manufacture, or making con- 


_ tracts for advertising in our name. Customers purchasing from either of the above offices, 


may rely on whatever representations are made. 





The Following Names Are Those of 


A FEW OF THE MANY PEOPLE 


Who Have Been Cured by Means of the 


Owen EL ectric BELT. 


and who have given Sworn Testimonials and Portraits of themselves that others may know and be 
convinced of the wonderful power, as a remedial agent, of these truly marvelous electric belts: 


—_ Sandberg, Moline, IIl., cured of Rheumatism, Headache and Nerve Troubles. 
Mrs K. Huetter, Avondale, Ill., cured of Nervousness. 

G. R. Dutton, Sullivan Ind., cured of Lumbago. 

John Dettmer, Chicago, Il. cured of Kidney Trouble. 


| Mrs Martin Finch, Verona, IIl., cured of Female Weakness and Nervous Prostration. 


All these meats | 


Free sample | 
Wis. | 


Mrs Will Hobson, Columbus, Kans., cured of Palpitation of the Heart and Nervous Pros- 


tration. 
Mrs Ella Trautman, Colebrook, Ohio, cured of Female Weakness and Nervous Prostration. 


Jos. Addison Hallock, Cummings, Ill., cured of Rheumatism. 
Henry Christopherson, Watertown, 8. Dak.. cured of Sciatic Rheumatism. 
Aug. Carlson, Chicago, Ill., cured of Extreme Nervousness, Dyspepsia, Stomach Troubles, 


etc., etc. 
All of the above testimonials and many others will be found in 


OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE, 


which also contains very valuable information for everybody. Catalogues in English, Swedish, German 
and Norwegian, mailed to any address on receipt of 6 cents postage, or a Treatise on Rupture Cured 
with Electric Truss, by mail, 6 cents. 


6 Owen Electric Belt and Apoliance Co, 


Main Office and Only Factory, 191 and 193 State St., Chicago, Ills, 
New York Office, 826 Broadway. 
World, 


The Largest Electric Belt Establishment 


Mention this paper when writing. 
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GEXTONVILIE, WISs., 
June =, 1891. 
Gentlemen 
We ordere 2d a No. 2% 
Double Harness of you last 
fall which gave perfect 
satisfaction. Will you send 
us another equally as good 
stock. We have a chance to dis- 
pose of ours, but would not like to 
do so unless we can get a duplicate 
in quality. 
Yours respectfully, 
DEVOE & SON. 


GRE OO 


$55.00 









Prices Beware! 


consecutive 


we have 
made and 43_. 


BRENTWOOD, CAL., 
June 25th, 1891. 
Gentlemen: 

The $136.00 Surrey and 
No. 28 Harness arrived in 
due time, with everythin 
complete and in goo 
order, and I am well satis- 
fied with it. All my neigh- 
bors who have seen it 
think it is extra good for 
the money, and think 
you will get more orders 
from this a of the 
country. Yours truly, 

ANDREW PORTMAN. 


"G5 50. 


Coods Compare! 












YEARS 












sold 





BUGGIES HARNESS 


ROAD CARTS, 811.50. 
GOAT CARTS, 84.00. 
GOAT HARNESS, 81.50. 


FRANK B. BARKLEY MFC. 





Dealers’ Profits. 


TO DEALERS, 
we are selling direct tothe consumers, savin 
you the Traveling Man’s Expenses anc 
Write for illustrated catalogue and prices. 


= 282 & 284 Main St,, Cincinnati, 0. 


OW 








germs, makes healthy bl 














Removes poisonous impurities, Sanit disease 


the nerves and invigorates the whole system. 





i i i 


|THE GREAT 
‘VITALIZING 

¢ FORGE, 
( 


‘ RESTORES, 
| STRENGTHENS, 
( 


ood and tissue, soothes 


PURIFIES. 


It is of special value for 


RAARRARARARARAS 


Pages of testimonials can be given showing the wonderful power 


of our Compound Oxygen Treatment in many chronic cases 
where all other remedies have failed. 


Nervous Prostration, Debility, Exhaustion, Neuralgia, Rheu- 
matism, Insomnia, Asthma, Catarrh, Lung Trouble, Bronchitis. 


Do not confound our 
different. 


pressure ; drawn when wanted by simply turning a screw. 


vaporizing required ; easily and safely shipped. 


It is the only scientific and satisfactory 


HOME TREATMENT 


in use, and affords parties at a distance exactly the same treatment they would receive at our offices. 
Look into it for yourself; examine the merits of our treatment or consult your physician about it. 
Send for Descriptive Treatise—mailed free—giving important facts about this Great Remedial 


Force. 


Treatment with any other so-called Compound Oxygen, as it is entirely 
We send 64 Gallons of this vital gas forced into a Nickeled Cylinder by heavy 
It is always ready for use; no heating or 


THE UNITED STATES COMPOUND OXYGEN COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


BRANGHES: ' 50 Bromfield, St. 


BOSTON, MASS. WORCESTER, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


37 Pearl Street. 31 Butler Exchange. 








STAR FEED GRINDER 


By, GREATLY IMPROVED. 
Sold on Trial. 


Grinds 
12 to 25 Bushels 


per hour. 
of Ear Corn, dry or 
= damp, Chop Feed. 
and all small 
grain, fine or 









= Ss ~ coarse. 
STAR MEG. CO., New Lexington, Ohids 


que, BLIZZARD 
ICE CREEPER 


FRAMES (s sizeES) FITTED BY 
ANY ONE TO ANY SHOE. 


CALKS ONLY WEAR ouT, ANY 
ONE CAN PUTIN NEW CALKS. 


E. Fisher of Edgewater, N. J., writes: ‘‘The trouble 
and time lost to have my horse sharpened is all done 
away with now. Ido that myself in 2 minutes when 
I want to go out and there is any ice. I put themon 
like a pair of club skates.”’ 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY. 








Patent LEVEL-TREAD 


HEEBNER’S ;; 


With SPEED == HlORSE 
2 and 3 Horses. 






Threshes Grain, Rice, Flax, Millee and Grass Seed Fully 
Warranted. Feed and Ensilage Cutters, Feed Grinders,&c 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa.,U.S. A. 


Sent by Express prepaid on receipt of price, $3.00 
persetof4. Extra Calks, 8 set for $1.00. 
= a single sets send outline of front and hind 
Circulars, testimonials and agent’s prices free. 


*s. W. KENT, Meripen, Conn. 








ROUND gait chened Pipe Fen 
, AND Brick and Cement. 


(Established 1852.’ 


SOLE 





—DO YOUR OWN— 


ARMERS siacksmitHine 


with the celebrated HOLT Blacksmit 
and Combined Anvil aaa Vise. Made > ac 


the HOLT MFG. CO., 1001 First Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Catalogue free. 


Also furnish full kit of tools for farmers. 





JACKSON BROS. 
NEW YORK STATE DRAIN TILE AND PIPE WORKS, 
88 Third Avenue, ALBANY, N.Y. 








CARDS ! New Sample Book 2c. U, 8:CARD CO, Cadiz, 0. 














TO_READ 


- This Offer 


This cut shows the front elevation of the two-room 
frame cottage we cons:ruct for actual settlers ou our land. 
It is weathe boarded outside and ceiled inside with yel- 
low pine, has a floor of dressed tongue and groove floor- 
hig, shingle roof, pane) doors and good sasu in window 
openings. Terra Cotta flue with openings fur stove in each 
room. We furnish the a>ove cot‘ age, eighty (80) acres of 
z00% upland, and fence twenty (20) acres for Five Huvudred 
($500) Dollars. Land to be within two miles or less 
of the line of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad, and will 
produce coiton, corn, tubaceo, sugar-cane, u land rice, 
Irish and sweet potatoes, oats, rye, barley, millet, broom- 
corn, strawberries. grapes, peaches, pears and all vari- 
eties of garden ard orchard products sultable to the 
climat.. Pure freestone water and unsarpassed 
healthfulness of location guaranteed. Terms: 
Half cash. ba‘anee iu twelve months, with interest at 
the rate of 6 percent perannom. W: ‘ite for further ip- 
formation. If you went a country farm and 
home, you cannot atford to negtect this offer. 
Address ALABAMA LAN't»? AND Le ag ang 7 
x oy ae COMPANY, Mobile, Ala., or J. BER- 
LE, L. I. Agent, No. 1 05, Poplar Street, Bt. [oak 


VIRCINIA, 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY. 


The great fruit, grain and stock raising section of 
the State. Winters mild and short. Scenery beautiful. 
Health fine. Near the great markets. Educational advan- 
taze? unsurpassed. 

Land Good! Prices Cheap! Zanes Low! 
Farms and City property for sale. Write t 
WOODS & AYLETT, 
or Mayor of City, Charlottesville, Va. 

















“North Dakota farm products of 189 , all cereals, root 
crops, grasses, sheep, stock, worth more than the 
land in 1890.” Write for proof and grest bargains in land 
or 1ots. ." _W. BARNUM, owner, 253 Halsey street. 
Brovklyn, N 


GOOD FARMS 


good schools, neighbors, rail: oads, stores, etc. 





VERY CHEAP. Good land, buildings, 
hea'ithy climate, water, fruit, etc., near 
Write fer 


full particulars to TOWN «. LERK, BARNARD, VT 





Satin & Plush Remnants for Crazy Pat, 
a large package pretty pieces, pte 


colors l0c.,3 pkg.25c. Alargepkg.all 


Silk 
1 colors Embroidery Silk 20c. Tissue Pas 


per Flower Book 10c. Ladies’ Art Co.,Box 584L, St. Louis, Mo 


MONEY "3 made ko raphy oot ahah 


Typew ee Agents allowed § 
better commissions men any ever 
before offered by a standard com- 
pany. Sell a useful article, please 

everybody oe make money your 2 
self. It will pay you to address jaaN 
N. Typewriter Co., Boston, j, rR) 
Mass, sie 












1866. 


ESTABLISHED JAN. ist 
: PROOFED 


Sere, PATENT WATER 


Applied by our new 


CHEAP 
Patent method 


stroxe WATER PROOF; 
with 44 the labor of any other way. Unlike any other roof. 
No rust or rattle. An Economical and DURABLE 
SUBSTITUTE for PLASTER 0n walls. Ornamental 
CARPETS and RUGS of same material, cheaper and 
better than Oil Cloths. (<;-datalogue and Samples Free. 


W.H.FAY&CO.CAMDEN, N.J. 


SPRING CURRY COMB 











A comb wen powell the strength of metal with the 
elasticity of a brush. ge humane, convenient 
os. —- a reulars on application. 

for sam y mail, if not sold by Bond. | oe 


SPRING CURRY "COMB €0, South Bend, Ind. 





Hatch Chickens by Steam. 
IMPROVED EXCELSIOR INCUBATOR 


Will do it, Thousands in su 


ation. Simple, — and We Regularing, 
west-priced first-class Hatcher made, 

on Guaranteed to hatcha Ly ok percentage 
of fertile eggs at less cost than any other. 

Send 6c. for Illus, Uatalog. GEO. H. STAHL, Quincy, Ill, 








When writing to ——— be sure to men- 
he 
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Southern Markets for Meat Products. 


< 
(Continued from Page 636). 

the old rate not exceeding thirty percent. With 
an export trade at present of $500,000 in lard, there 
will be an excellent chance of doubling it. Under 
the Spanish treaty both tallow and lard are free, 
one having been taxed $5.55 and the other $9.12 per 
220 pounds. The treaty with San Domingo provides 
for the free admission of tallow, in cake or melted, 
but excludes lard from the benefits of reduction 
of duties on meat products. 

The Spanish treaty is the most favorable so far 
as tallow and lard are concerned. In 1890 the im- 
portations of tallow from the United States 
received in Cuba and Porto Rico amounted to 
$28,298, but those of lard exceeded $2,500,000. As 
the commerce of the islands is mainly with the 
United States, French and German lard is not 
shipped to them, and the American product is 
without competition. In San Domingo lard is the 
largest meat product imported, and as the govern- 
ment has few financial resources it has been 
unable to put it on the free list. 

In Brazil American lard has had a slight advan- 
tage over French and German lard in the importa- 
tions, and this will be greatly increased by the 
reduction of twenty-five per cent in duties. Very 
little tallow is imported in Brazil, which has in its 
southern tier of States a large cattle industry with 
slaughter-houses and rendering factories. From 
Buenos Ayres and Uruguay tallow is exported in 
large quantities to Europe, but it is of inferior 
quality sinee the cattle are taken from grass to 
the slaughter-pen and do not have dry fodder. 
The best tallow comes from animals which are 
fed for at least portions of the year on hay, and 
kept in stalls. 

While the Portuguese and Spanish in tropical 
America have a marked perference for beef over 
bacon, they like to have everything cooked ina 
frying-pan. This is the explanation of the large 
quantities of lard which are taken by countries 
where the swine industry is neglected. They 
have excellent fish on their coasts and in their 
numerous rivers, and this is one of their chief 
articles of food. A Spanish breakfast in a well-to- 
do family always includes fish, and it is fried in 
lard. The entrees at dinner are also fried dishes in 
the main and potatoes are commonly cooked in the 
same way. The poor also live on fish and require 
lard for cooking it. Tallow is used sparingly in 
countries like Brazil and Cuba. The soaps are 
imported from Europe, where tallow is one of the 
raw materials of manufacture. Tallow candles 
of inferior illuminating power are in general use 
even in the most progressive of the Brazilian coast 

. towns, and alsoin the interior of Cuba; but these 
also are imported together with stearine candles. 
As manufactures involving the employment of 
tallow on a large seale have not been established, 
the importations of this product are light. 

ONLY THOROUGHBRED STOCK WANTED. 

Live stock is not included in the schedules of 
either the Spanish or Brazilian commercial agree- 
ments, but it is in the free list of the San Domingo 
convention. In 1890 the importation of live stock 
from the United States into that country amounted 
to only $200. It is not a trade capable of substan- 
tial increase. In Cuba the importations from the 
same market for 1888, the latest year for which 
statistics are available, included $703,954 in cattle 
and $101,565 in mules, with a few sheep but no 
swine. In the pasturage districts of Southern 
Brazil there are great herds of cattle and sheep 
and foreign supplies of live stock are not required. 
If any were needed, the United States could not 
compete with Uruguay and the Argentine Republic» 
which are favored with shorter lines of communi- 
eation by sea. In the Plate countries the cattle 
industry has been carried far beyond the point 
where it can be made profitable. In the course of 
ten years the cattle herd of the Argentine in- 
ereased from 15,000,000 to 20,000,000 head, while the 
annual exports of jerked beef, tallow, and bone- 
dust declined from 97,728 tons to 54,700 tons. When 
eattle which formerly had been sold for $12 or $20 
ahead brought from $3 to $6 at the slaughter- 
houses, the Government went to the rescue of 
the industry and not only removed the export 
duty on meat products, but also offered a bounty of 
five per cent for ten years for the exportation of 
fresh beef by refrigerating and other processes. 
With the surplus of cattle and sheep in the South 
temperate zone ordinary live stock is not wanted 
in Brazil from the United States. 

The necessity for thoroughbred animals with 


which to improve the cattle, sheep, and horses of 
South America is beginning to be appreciated. 
Already quite a trade in this class of high-grade 
breeding stock has been developed with the United 
States at remunerative prices. This trade is 
destined to assume large proportions in time, but 
progress will be slow. 

In Cuba there is now afair supply of cattle in the 
western or more densely populated quarter. How 
large the herd is it is impracticable to determine 
in the absence of statistics, but every traveler in 
the island is impressed with the fine condition of 
the cattle to be seen in the broad pasturage levels 
surrounding the principal towns. Cuba is not 
dependent upon foreign supplies of fresh beef, 
and the importation of live stock is not increasing. 


SINGERS 


Public speakers, actors, auctioneers, teach- 
ers, preachers, and all who are liable to 
over-tax and irritate the vocal organs, find, 
in Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, a safe, certain, 
and speedy relief. It soothes the larynx, 
allays inflammation, strengthens the voice, 
and for whooping cough, croup, sore throat, 
and the sudden colds to which children 
are exposed, this preparation is without 
equal. 

William H. Quartly, Auctioneer, Minla- 
ton, Australia, writes: ‘‘ In my profession of 
an auctioneer, any affection of the voice or 
throat is a serious matter; but, at each 
attack, I have been 


BENEFITED BY 


a few doses of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. 
This remedy, with ordinary care, has worked 
such magical effect that I have suffered 
very little inconvenience.” 

“ Having thoroughly tested the properties 
of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral as a remedy for 
bronchitis and throat affections, I am heart- 
ily glad to testify to the intrinsic merits of 
this preparation.”—T. J. Macmurray, Au- 
thor and Lecturer, Ripley, Ohio. 

‘“Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has cleared and 
strengthened my voice, so that Iam able to 
speak with very much more ease and com- 
fort than before.’”’—(Rev.) C. N. Nichols, 
Pastor of Baptist Church, No. Tisbury, Mass. 


Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 
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Donald Kennedy, 
Roxbury, Mass. 
Dear Sir: I took your 
Medical Discovery for one 
year for Scrofula on my 
knee. When I began I was 
told by the Doctors my limb 
would have to be amputated, 
but it cured me. Well, that 
was 13 years ago and no 
signs of it since. I thought 
| you and the world ought to 
know it. 


Yours very truly 
Mrs. M D. DALTON. 
Aug. 8, 1891. Edina, Mo. 
me Medical Discovery sold everywhere. Price 





Are You Satisfied with Your Mental Habits ? 


The mistaken notion that education is com- 
pleted with school or college course has done a 
deal of harm. Do you feel discouraged with your 
mental habits; do you bewail lost opportunities » 
Why not shake off your apathy and begin system- 
atic reading? The Chautauqua Circle offers you 
wisely chosen books, a definite plan and many 


aids and suggestions. Begin the ‘ American 
Year” this autumn and study the history, govern- 


“The 


work has been an unbounded pleasure—in fact, 


ment and literature of your own land. 


my only resource,” writes a Texas member. Write 
for details to Office C. LZ. S. C., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c. E. T. Hazeltine, Warreg, Pa. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium, 
Saratoga Springs, WN. Y. 


For hea'th, rest or recreation, has many baths and ap- 
pliances; elevator, electric bells, steam,sun parlor and 
promenade on the roof. Ample grounds. 

“Tilustrated c'rcular free.” 















New York College of Veterinary Surgeons, 


Lectures will begin October Ist, 1891. This was the first 
School of Comparative Medicine and Surgery established 
in the United States. For circular, address 

SECRETARY, 332 E. 27th st., New York City. 


University of the State of New York. 
AMERICAN 


\JETERINARY COLLEGE 





139 and 141 West 54th St., New York. 


I7th ANNUAL SESSION. 


The regular course of Lectures commences in October 
each year. Circular and further information on applica- 
tion to A. LIAUtaRD, M. D. V. M., 
Dean of the Faculty. 
Please mention AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


USE BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL. --COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


SOLD IN LABELLED 1-2 LB. TINS. 











#8133,:388 Paid 
OLD COINS [Fe 1 Ofd Coins. Save all 
you get, coined before 1878, and 

Send 2 stamps for illustrated 


list. Shows the highest a] WAN TE D 








aid. W. VON BERGEN, 87 
ourt St., Boston, Mass. 











Write for Circulars of the 


$160. SAW MILL 


For Farmers. Also the Best Modern Intprouvea Saw 
Mills for Lumbermen. Manufactured by the 


ALEM IRON WORKS, SALEM, N. C. 








When writing to advertisers, be sure and men- 
tien the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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you wish, not inte. 





For 30 Days. Wishing to introduce our CRAYON PORTRAITS and at the same time 
extend our business and make new customers, we have decided to make this Special Offer: 
Send us a Cabinet Picture, Photograph, Tintype,Ambrotype or Daguero 
or any member of your family, living or dead and we will make you a CRAYON POR- 


work, and use your influence in securing us future orders. Place name and address on 
back of picture and it will be returned in perfect order. We make any change in picture 
rfering with the likeness. Refer to any bank in Chicago. Address all 


pe of yourself 


TRAIT FREE OF CHARGE, provided you exhibit it to your friends as a sample of our 


P. S.—We will forfeit 


mailto THE CRESCENT CRAYON CO. Opposite New German Theatre, CHICAGO, ILL. 
@100 to anyone sending us photo and not receiving crayon picture FREK as per this offer. This offer is bonafide. 
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SELF FEEDER 
ERICK, 


AppreSS P-K.DEl 


4 DEDERICK’S sae. ity 





YN.Y. 
1851. INSURE WITH 1891. 


The (Massachusetts (Mutua 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 
rates, circulars, ete. 


=~ FOR YOU 


MR. PARMELEE Sold in 
three days, 116 Copper 
Coins for $6.915; 29 Silver 
Coins for $4,713; 4 Gold 
Coins for $1760. And we 
can prove that others 
nave aone hearly as well 

Coin Collecting Pays Big. 
If you have any Old Coins or Proofs 
coined before 1878, save them, as they 
may be wortha fortune. Illustrated 
B circulars on rare coins free at office or 
~ mailed for two stamps. 
Numismatic Bank, Boston, 





Send for 


























Mass 





"16" LONG RANGE TELESCOPE. 








No. 1, $25.0) FOR 
No. 2 20.00 
No. 3 10.00 FARMERS 


AND 
Target and Rod 


Free with each. DITCHERS. 


Do you Grade, or Beata, or Irrigate? If so, 
you need this Level. 


Most Simple, Durable, Accurate. The Best. 
R°commended by hundreds who have used it and some 
of whom yon doubtless know. Their names and ad- 
dlresses, with full descriptive price-list and illustrated cata- 
jovues sent free on application, to parties who mention 
this paper. Address, 
GRADE LEVEL CO, Jackson, Mich. 


Mourning Fabrics. 





For the first timein these columns 
we invite attention to this Depart- 
ment. We have the most complete 
variety of Crepes, Henriettas, Drap 
d’Alma, Melrose, and other novelty 
weaves, in the finest all-wool and 
silk-and-wool Black Goods, suitable 
Wear. Armure, 


for Mourning 


India, and other dull finished silks a | 


specialty. 


James McCreery & Go, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 


New York. 





If you want astrictly 
first-class Outfit, at 
FAR Mi ENG | N ES low figures, address 
us in full, as follows: 
THELEFFEL WATER WHEEL & ENGINE CO, 


GreznmountAve., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 








GSHARROW 





SUPERSEDES THE PLOW 


Makes a 
PERFECT SEED BED. 


Send for SPECIAL CIRCULAR. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW (CO., 













sole Manufacturers, Higganum, Ct., New York Office 


18 Cliff Street, New York. 


Please mention the AMERICAN AGRICULTTRIST when writing. 








LOVETT S BEST BLACKBERRY 
Is large, beautiful and hardy; ripens early, of highest quality and marvelously 


prolific. 


Fully illustrated and described in our Fall Catalogue. 


In it will be “0 


Nipegy7 ound offered also Beebe, Lovett’s Early, Iowa Beauty, Jucunda Improved and~ 


tite {/Shuster’s Gem Strawberries, 


Lovett Raspberry, 


Japanese Wineberry, Tree= 


= /Blackberry, Success Juneberry, Carlough Apple, Lovett’s White Peach, Idaho, 4 ) 
m&— Pear, Lincoln Plum, Fuller Quince, Hardy Orange, Japanese W alnuts, and a 
ie host of other interesting and valuable novelties, together with all the good old gin 
Ea —svarrieties of Orchard and Small Fruits, Ornamental Trees and Plants, Nut Trees 
&c., at prices lower than can be found elsewhere for good Trees and Plants, = 


Free to all applicants, 





Jar. LOVETT? CO., Little Silver, N, J. 








379 ‘FRUIT TREES 


Varieties | Vines, PLANTS, Etc. 


Apele, Pon Pear, Peach, Cherry Plum, ‘Quince, 
Strawberry, Raspberry, |! lackberry. C Cur- 
rants, Grapes, Gouseberries, &c. Send for cat- 
alogue J.S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


SAVE MONEY! Make 
maney printing for others. 


PRINT YOUR toiey ort ers 
etting easy; print- 
OWN CARDS of tostretions. | bend 3 


PRESS $3.00 Presses, Type, Cards, 
Cireular Size $8.00] Paper, etc , tothe Factory. 
Press for a small KELSEY & CoO., 
newspaper $44. | Meriden, Connecticut. 





600 ACRES. 13 GREENHOUSES. 


TREES 4N0 PLANTS 


We offer for the Fall trade . large and fine stock 

of every description of FRUIT and Ornamental 
REES, ergbe, pitones: Vines 

FRUITS, Hedge Plants, Fruit / ey Seede 

lings and rorest Tree 9 ey Priced Catae 

logue, fall of 1891. mailed Established 1852, 


PHOENIX NURSERY COMPANY 


‘Successors to SIDNEY TUITLE & UU., BLOOMINGTON, ILL, 


eof 





NEW AND RARE PLANTS, ORCHIDS, ETC. 


A large collection of Hot-house and Green-house Plants, 
carefully grown at low rates. 

ORCHIDS—A very extensive collection: East Indian; 
Mexican; Central, South American, etc. 

— Perennials, Roses, Clematis, Peonies, Phloxes, 
ete. 

New and Rare Standard Fruits: 
Trees and Shrubs, Evergreens etc 

Catalogues on Application. 

JOHN S4UL, Washington, D. C. 


Rare and Beautiful 





steno ereres Fruit Trees'’—Free. Am. 
Gardensays: Novel, USEFUL, tothe point. Orange Judd 
Farmer: Ably written; gives trusty INFORMATION. Cai. 
Fruit Grower: Surprising LOW prices! Apple, Pear,Cher- 
ry,Plum, PRUNE,Peach,Ap’t,Quince,Nut,Or.Trees, Stocks, 
Grafts, ROBES—everything. No LARGER stock in U.8. aN 


LAST & BEAR like WHOLE \) 
F20O Zee xoor Trees; see ‘‘ Fruits and \\ 


BETTER. Nocheaper. STARK BROS., Louisiana, 
Mo.—Founded 1835; OLDEST. 1000 Acres; LARGEST 


«Green Mountain Grape,”’ 


The earliest, hardiest, apd best flavored early Grape 
yet introduced. Six davs earl’er than any of the 53 varie- 
ties tested at the New York Experimental Station; Vine, 
a very strong healtby grower and very productive. ’ Every 
vine sold, sealed with our trade-mark label. Beware of 
other varieties said to be the same. Send for circular 
giving fullinformation. Address 


STEPHEN HOYT’S SONS, 


NEW CANAAN, CT. 


AGENTS WANTED 











NUT TREES, 


CHESTNUTsS—J APAN MAM- 
MOTH and GIANT, Parry’s; Japan 
Salnuts, FE GOLDEN ROS- 
SE, IDAHO and Kieffer Pears. 
ELEAGNUS LONGIPES, HARDY 
ORANGES, and other valuable novel- 
tes Smell Frrits, GRAPES ete. 
Frvit Shade ard Nut Trees, Orna- 
——— — Vines, etc. Iliustrat- 


ed Descriptive Commegne 
PARRY, Parry, N. Jersey. 


am= GRAPE VINES 


100 Varieties. AlsoSmall Fruits, eh ke — 


rooted stock. Genuine, cheap. 2 sample vines mailed for 


scriptive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia. f. %. Ye 


WA N T Ee D! q Every nurseryman, dealer and 


fruit grower in the U. S. to 
send for my prices on Peach Trees (grown below the 
“Yellows” line). The lar est and best selected stock of 
peach and small fruits in the state. Elberta a specialty. 
Catalogue free. Wholesale and retail. 

CHAS. WRIGHT, Seaford, Del. 














t> canvass fOr LE OOM E-CROWN STOCK 


thesale of our 

Largest and Finest Assortment. Salary and Expenses 
aid, or commission, sf pre ferred. One of the oldest and 

best-known Nurseries in the U.S. For NEVA WS 


Ww. & T. SMiTH—Geneva Nursery—GENEV N.Y. 


PEACH TREES. 


Large and best assortment. Healthy, bandsome, none 
better. Write to us, we will surprise you with our special 
low prices per a age or car load lots. Also strawber- 
ries, L »vett ’s Early, Haverland, Burhach, Chester’s Gem, 
ete.. n'y the cream of the lists.) ED > WIN ALLEN & 
SON, New Brunswick (Nurseries) sy 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 


Salary and Expenses paid, or Commission if 
o experience need- 








prefer Fed. Sale-men wanted. N 
ed. Address stating ae 
H. W. Foster & Co., Nurserymen, Box M, Geneva, N.Y. 


NSTRUCTIONS FOR ORIGINATING NEW 
or improved varieties, sorts. kinds, of vege ables, cereals, 
flowers, fruits, etc.. or new breeds aud strains of animals 
Send stamp for particulars. 
« GOETZ, Lock Box 244, Erie, Pa. 











IDAHO PEAR. 


Grown from stock direct from the Idaho Pear Co., by their ' 


permission Small trees by mail 5' cents each; 6 for #2; 12 
for $3. For prices of Jarger trees and particulars address 
CHAS. BLACK, ten N. J. 











 -_ Grape Vines, 
BERRY PLANTS SEL 


Low prices, Catalogue free STAHL Oe wincy, Hite il. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris EXPOSITION, 1889. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


When writing to advertisers, be sure and men- 
tion the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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“MERIT WINS 


puss BucGp* 


MANUFACTURERS OF we 


FINE BUGGIES, PHAETONS, SURREY 


>t+ AND +4<-—— 


LIGHT CARRIAGES. 


POINTS TO CONSIDER WHEN PURCHASING A VEHICLE. 


es 


STYLE AND PROPORTION. The COLUMBUS BUGGY CO.’S work is the peer of the highest price vehicles in the land. 
DURABILITY. In this the COLUMBUS BUGGY CO.’S goods excel all others. 

CHEAPNESS. Here is where the COLUM3US BUGGY CO. beat the world when all points of excellence are considered. 
FINISH. Nobody can surpass the COLUM8US BUGGY CO. in this respect. 


IN EVERY ESSENTIAL FEATURE 


“THE WORLD’S BEST.” 


When you buy a vehicle manufactured by the COLUMBUS BUGGY CO. you can always get one hundred cents fora dollar. Write for 
catalogue and examine our large variety of styles and obtain prices before purchasing. In buying be sure that the full name-plate 


“COLUMBUS BUGGY CO., COLUMBUS, OHIO.” 
CEO. M. PETERS. C.D. FIRESTONE. 0. C. PETERS. 





























































Is on the vehicle, as none are genuine COLUMBUS BUGGY CO. vehicles without our individual names upon the name-plates- 
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OUR LIBRARY CORNER. | 


THE BROOKFIELD STUD OF OLD ENGLISH BREEDS 
OF HORSES. By Mr. Burdett-Coutts, M. P. (and 
additional Notes by Mr. Vero Shaw). 

One of the notable features of the great horse- 
show in Madison Square Garden, New York, last 
November, was the display of Hackney horses. 
Though it is one of the old established breeds of 
England, it is comparatively little known in this 
country. Many of the Hackneys in the show had 
been purchased from the Brookfield stud of Mr. 
W. Burdett-Coutts, and the fact that the distin- 
guished gentleman had come from England and 
was present gave additional zest to the show. 
Brookfield, we may premise, is a large horse- 
breeding establishment of many acres, abounding 
in shady lanes and grassy paddocks, yet almost 
within the sound of Bow bells, and seareely a mile 
from the stone upon which Dick Whittington sat 
with his cat listening to the sound of those bells 
as they seemed to call him back to success and 
honor. The description of Brookfield is by Mr. 
Vero Shaw, while the balance of the work is from 
the versatile and polished pen of Mr. Burdett- 
Coutts himself. Any correct description of the 
Brookfield stud must possess interest for Ameri- 
ean horse- breeders and horse-lovers. But the 
book under notice is very much more than a mere 
catalogue. It is a handsome quarto of 178 pages, 
handsomely printed and sumptuously illustrated 
with colored plates and photographs of the breed- 
ing establishment, and some of its most notable 
horses. The introduction and the notes on the 
New York horse-show by Mr. Burdett-Coutts are 
interesting and instructive. But the most preg- 
nant and suggestive part of the book consists of 
the brief notes from the same nimble pen, which 
sparkle through the catalogue of the various 
horses. They comprise in the aggregate a large 
fund of information and suggestion regarding 
horse - breeding, and the points of the various 
breeds represented in the Brookfield stud, includ- 
ing Hackneys, Thoroughbred, Cleveland Bay, 
Yorkshire coach horses, cobs and ponies, as well 
as various crosses. In fact, these detached, off- 
hand notes will leave on the mind a more vivid 
impression of many phases of horse-breeding than 
many labored essays. Appended to the other 
matter is a speech delivered in London by Mr. 
Burdett-Coutts on the “ Encouragement of Horse- 
Breeding,” and an essay on “The Old English 
Breeds of Horses and the Foreign Demand.” Sold 
by the Orange Judd Co. Price postpaid $2.00. 





THE SPORTMAN’S GUIDE TO THE HUNTING AND 
SHOOTING GROUNDS OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND CANADA: Second Edition; A Companion 
Volume to The Angler’s Guide; Compiled and 
Edited by Wm. C. Harris, Editor of ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Angler;” cloth, pp. 207. The Harris Publish- 
ing Co., New York. 

This book is all that its title leads one to expect 
it to be. It tells where to go for game in the 
various parts of each State and Territory, and in 
Canada. It tells what kind of game and fish are 
most abundant in each locality; how they are 
shot or caught; what the hotel, guide, and other 
incidental expenses come to per diem in each 
locality; whether dogs are used; whether land- 
owners object to hunters, and also the nature of 
the country to be hunted or fished over in each 
locality, and the distances to be gone in order to 
reach the various points. In addition to all this 
the book tells the best time of the year, and often 
of the day, too, in which to go out for any kind of 
animal, bird, or fish that sportsmen care to bag. 
Sold by the Orange Judd Co. ; price $1. 





THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE FOR COMMON 
SCHOOLS: By I. O. Winslow, A. M.; cloth, pp. 152. 
American Book Company, New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 

This book is not intended as an elaborate treatise, 
but rather to give the young student a good 
groundwork in the under-lying principles of the 
subject treated. A book of this character for use 
in common schools, especially in communities 
that are essentially agricultural, has long been 
needed. The present work is admirably adapted 
to the purpose, and is written in such a plain and 
charming manner, that all who study it and take 
even a slight interest in its contents, will be sure 
to follow up the subject in more advanced treatises. 
The chapters discuss the substances of the earth, 
land and water, the atmosphere, plants, fertilizers, 
eultivation, and animals. There is a convenient 
glossary and full index at the end. Young far- 





mers, gardeners, and all who have a taste for 

agricultural pursuits will find this work of deep 

and practical interest. Sold by the Orange Judd 

Co.; price 60 cents. 

AMERICAN SHROPSHIRE SHEEP RECORD: Vol. VI. 
Edited and Compiled by Mortimer Levering, 
Secretary. Published by the American Shrop- 
shire Registry Association, 1891; half morocco, 
pp. 773. 

This handsome volume attests to the prosperity 
of the Association. Its subjects are well arranged 
for reference purposes. The contents are abbrevi- 
ations and explanations; breeders, owners, and 
importers named in the volume; index to ewes; 
list of members; numbers of sheep owned by 
breeders named in the volume; numbers of sheep 
reported dead; officers of the Association; pedi- 
grees of ewes and rams; index to rams; and, 
finally, transfers. The price of the volume to non- 
members is $2.50, and may be obtained upon 
application to Mortimer Levering, Secretary and 
Treasurer, Lafayette, Indiana. 





CELERY GROWING AND MARKETING A SUCCESS: 
With a portrait of the Author; also illustrated 
with thirteen plates showing new tools and 
appliances in celery culture and the care of the 
crop. By Homer L. Stewart, Tecumseh, Mich.; 
cloth, 134 pp. 

The author is one of the most successful celery 
growers in America. He has made a special study 
of the subject right in the field and has invented 
several new appliances and methods which com- 
bine to make celery growing easier and more 
certain of success, hence decidedly more prof- 
itable than by the older methods. The book 
goes into every detail of growing, keeping, 
and marketing this delicious vegetable. It is 
written in so plain a manner that no reader can 
fail to understand the author’s meaning nor fail 
of being able to follow its instructions. The 
demand for good celery always exceeds the sup- 
ply and will be profitable for many years to come. 
This book will be helpful to professional growers 
and to beginners alike. Sold by the Orange Judd 
Co. ; price $1.50. 





DUTCH BELTED HERD Book; Containing a Record 
of Dutch Belted Cattle Admitted for Registry 
under the By-Laws and Resolutions of the Dutch 
Belted Cattle Association of America; Vol. III. 
Published by authority of the Association. H.B. 
Richards, Editor, Easton, Penn.; cloth, pp. 86. 

In the Preface of this beautifully-printed and 
earefully-edited herd book is given a brief history 
of Dutch Belted cattle. In the Introduction Mr. 
H. B. Richards, the secretary of the association 
and editor of the volume, refers to important 
changes made in the by-laws and to the stringent 
rules adopted in order to secure great superiority 
of the animals admitted to the Register. The 
members of the Dutch Belted Cattle Association 
are to be congratulated upon the publication of 
this invaluable book as well as on the success of 
their efforts to bring this excellent breed of cattle 
into due prominence in America. 


THAT UNCOMFORTABLE SHOE: By Avard J. Moore; 
paper, pp. 138; Published by M. J. Richardson, 
84-86 Reade street, New York. 

This original work, written by a practical shoe- 
maker, who, for many years, worked at the bench, 
treats on the human foot and its uses in walking, 
the ill-fitting and the comfortable shoe, the causes 
of and remedies for cobbler’s cripples, corns, 
bunions, ete. There is also a valuable chapter on 
the care of the feet, and describing how to take 
a cast of the foot. This little book should finda 
place in every household. Sold by the Orange 
Judd Co.; price 25 cents 





TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE FRUIT 
GROWER’S ASSOCIATION AND ENTOMOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF ONTARIO, 1890; cloth, pp. 192. 

Setting forth the results of the efforts toward 
finding out what varieties of the different fruits 
are best adapted to the soil and climate of Ontario, 
and which of these are particularly profitable to 
plant; together with an account of the insect pests 
and the most successful methods of keeping them 
in check. Both parts of the report are illustrated 
appropriately. 





ANNUAL REPORT DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
OF THE YEAR 1889-90: Report of the Under-Secre- 
tary for Agriculture; Brisbane, Queensland, 1890. 
An excellent report of over 800 pages with maps 

and many valuable illustrations. This report is 

[Continued on Page 643.] 
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THE GOVERNOR 


Of a steam engine shuts off or supplies steam 
as needed to overcome the resistance. The 
engineer can do this by constant attention, but 
with great risk of a wreck. You can’t afford an 
engineer to regulate the tension of your fence; 
therefore, get the only self-governor—the 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE. 





SURELY 









Nasal catarrh can be 
easily quickly, pleasant- 
ly and lastingly cured, 
providing one. KNOWS 
HOW. Ido know how,can 
Hdoit, and guarantee just 
cuch acure, My HEALING CATARRH POWDER (perfectly 
poluble) will positively cure in a few daysany ordinary 
case, notcomplicated with scrofula, Thereisno humbug 
and nodisappointmentabout it. I know what Iam talk- 
fag about, and what Isay isthe TRUTH. Itis perfectly 
harmless, safe and pleasant to use, clears the head, puri- 
fies, heals,stops and curesevery discharge from the nose. 
A package, enough to last two weeks, and more than 
enough to cure nearly every case, sent post-paid for only 

or five for $1.00, by GEO. N.STODD 

i Ss UFFALO 


(Beware of Frauds whocopythis adv. Mention paper.) 








VING NO OBJECTIONABLE FEATURE. 
ACINE, The most vicious horse 
can be DRIVEN and CON- 
TROLLED WITH EASE. 






Works the same as theJ.I.C., 
but don’t pull up so easy. 


CALEADS THEM ALL 
Sunvickel 7.50, 91.00 
Stallion Bits 50 cents eztra. 


RACINE MALLEABLE IRON CO, S4ciss,.04's: 
RUPTURE CURED. 


Worn Night and Day. 
Perfect Comfort. Holds the 
worst 1upture with ease. Has 
anew Pad which can be made 
larger or smaller by the pa 
tient. Sent by mail every- 
where. Illustrated catalozue 
and rules fer self-measure- 
ment sent securely sealed. G. 
V. House Mfg. Co., 744 
Broadway, N. Y. City. 











(PATENT ALLOWED.) 
Pat. July 28, 1891. 
CENTS (silver) pays for your address inthe 


“Agents’ Directory” for One Year. 
Thousands of firms want addresses of persons 
to whom they can mail papers, magazines, 


pictures, cards, &c., FREE as samples. and our 
patrons receive bushelsof mail. Try it; you 
will be WELL PLEASED with the small invest- 
ment. Address T. D. CAMPBELL, D. 540, Boyleston, Indiana. 


MONTHS 


FREE! 
TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS 


FOR 1892. 


To every one not now on onr list suba*ribing to 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST during November 
we will send the November and December 
numbers of this year free, dating the subscription 
to January 1893, thus giving fourteen months’ 
numbers for a year’s subscription. 

Bear in mind this srezial offer is good only 
until November SOth, and is made to new 
subscribers only. 

Call the attention of your friends to onr 
offer. and if p ssible induce them to sub- 
scribe. 

Our agents will find this offer a gre:t help in 
pr cnring new subscribers) Commence your 
Winter campaign now. 


The American Agriculturist, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 
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SARATOGA 
17 AMERICAS GREATEST RAILROAD. THOUSAND ISLANDS 


ADIRONDACK - 
MOUNTAINS 


iw 








ff 
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OR the excellence of its track, the speed of its trains, the safety and comfort 
of its patrons, the loveliness and variety of its scenery, the number and impor- 


tance of its cities, and the uniformly correct character of its service, the New 
York Central & Hudson River Railroad is not surpassed by any similar 
institution on either side of the Atlantic 
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[Continued from Page 641.] 
divided as follows: Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1889-90; Report of Agricul- 
tural Conference held in Brisbane; Report on In- 
sect and Fungous Pests No.1; A Synopsis of the 
Queensland Flora, 3d Supplement; Catalogue of 
the Indigenous and Naturalized Plants of Queens- 
land and a Report of the Government Scientific 
Expedition to Bellenden-Ker Range upon the 
Flora and Fauna of that Part of the Colony. The 
volume is replete with matter of practical interest 
to Americans and does great credit to enterprising 
spirit of the colonial people and their government. 





HANDBOOK OF THE DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS OF 
VICTORIA: Parti, with notes on the methods to 
be adopted to check and extirpate them; Pre- 
pared by Order of the Victorian Department of 
Agriculture, by C. French, F. L. 8., F. R. H 
Government Entomologist, Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia, cloth, pp. 152, with thirteen colored 
plates and numerous other illustrations. 

This is the first part of a series to be devoted to 
the subject. Each part will contain ten or more 
plates, as well as popular descriptions of the in- 
sects injurious to cultivation, their habits and the 
means to be employed to prevent their ravages. 
If the parts issued in future are up to the standard 
of the first, the result will be an attractive and an 
important contribution to the world’s knowledge 
of economic entomology. 


2 Dey 





WEEBER & DON, (Successors to A. D. Cowan 
& Co.) New York City: Catalogue of roots and 
seeds for fall planting, comprising a choice collec- 
tion of Dutch bulbs, flower and vegetable seeds, 
ete. 





The Meaning of Great Exports. 


During September, the United States exported 
‘only 227,796 bales of cotton, against 410,790 bales in 
the same month last year. This indicates a gen- 
eral tendency among cotton dealers to hold back 
shipments in anticipation of a very short crop and 
much higher prices. This is the more evident 
when we note that exports in September, 1889, 
were 349,374 bales, though the United States crop 
of 1888 was 6,900,000 bales, and 7,300,000 bales in 1889, 
contrasted with upward of nine million bales last 
year and a probable 7,500,000 bales this season. 

The exports of breadstuff continue at an unpre- 
cedented rate. The total value of such exports in 
September was $31,462,021, over four times the value 
of United States exports of breadstuff in Septem- 
ber last year—$7,199,348. In three months, ended 
September 30, our breadstuff exports were $76,694,- 
822, or very near to three times the values of the 
corresponding three months of last year—$28,654,- 
227, compared with $34,000,000 in the same quarters 
of 1888-9. This export movement simply empha- 
sizes the truth of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST’S 
statements as to the food supply of the world. 

Every cereal feels the impetus of the abnormal 
export demand. Corn only was exported in less 
quantity this September than last year, a fact that 
was due to the manipulation of the market for old 
corn by speculators; another instance of the work 
of ‘market wreckers.”’ August’s enormous exports 
of wheat, of 25,279,026 bushels (ineluding flour as 
wheat, at 44 bushels to the barrel), are almost 
equaled in September, when grain and flour to 
the amount of 24,655,699 bushels of wheat were 
exported, against a total in September of last year 
of 8,251,158. 

The average export value of wheat this Sep- 
tember was $1.04 per bushel, against only 88 cents 
in September of 1890. The export value of other 
cereals this September, and in the same month of 
1890 thus compare: Wheat flour $5.12 per barrel 
now, and $4.89 then; cornmeal $3.43, against $2.87; 
rve 93 cents per bushel, against 81 cents; barley 68, 
against 66 cents; corn 65, compared to 54 cents; 
oats, only, are lower—42 against 47 cents—and oat- 
meal unchanged, at three cents per pound. 

The exports of the different cereals for the month 
of September and for the three months ended Sep- 
tember 30, for the past three years (1889 was a sea- 
son of great crops, though not up to this year, 
while 1890 was short) compare as follows: 
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SUPERIOR 


| (XESS SS 
| Pe 


di 


STEEL 





MADE OF 


Strictly Genuine Steel. 


Write for Catalogue, 2 


samples and 
KANNEB 





ROOFING 


rice list, § Also SLDING, CEILINGS.etc. 
RG ROOFING CO., Canton, Ohio. 





MONITOR INCUBATOR. 








How to obtain one free. Twenty-three 
first premiums inoneyear. Large book for 
stamp. A. F. WILLIAMS, Bristol, Ct. 





| ai TWU-CENT STAMPS 
wi et you a sample of ARTHUR’S HOME MAGA- 


ill 
ZINE, Philadelphia, Pa., Agents wanted. 





Clark’s Root Cutter. 


nine 
Used by all Leading Stock 


Raisers, 
and pronounced to be 


The Best 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW Co. 


Sole Manufactuers, Higganum, Ct., New York 
Office, 18 Cliff Street, New York. 


Please mention AMERICAN AGRIC LTURIST when 


writing. 








Make 


WE SEND By MAIL 


”%POU 
ase PanOOM 


medicine, to 





by mail. 
once to us. Take no other 
to make money witha 


prepaid, for $5.00. Send stamps or cash. 


SHE 


Smaut Packs 50°" PostPain<@ 
Sheridan’s Condition Powder 


is absolutely pure and highly concentrated. One ounce is wortha pound of any other kind. Strictly a 
given in the food, once daily, in small doses. di 
Worth its weight in gold when hens are moulting, and to keep them healthy. Testimonials sent free 
Ask your druggist, ar general store, or feed dealer for it. 
ind. We will sen 
elegantly illustrated ey 4 of the “‘FARMERS’ POULTRY R. 
ew hens), and two small packages of Powder for 60 Cents; or, one large 2 14 
pound can and Guide, $1.20. Sample package of Powder, 25 cents, five for $1.00. Six large cans, express 
I. S. JOHNSON & CO., 22 Custom-House Street, Boston. 





Prevents and cures all diseases of hens, 
If you can’t get it, send at 
stpaid a mail as follows:—A new, enlarged, 

AISING GUIDE” (price 25 cents; tells how 
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ME Missed his Opportunity. Don’t Miss Yours, 
Reader. The majority neglect their opportunities, 
and from that cause live in poverty and die in obscurity! 
Harrowing despair is the lot of many, as they look back on 
lost, forever lost, opportunity. Life is passing! Reach 
out. Be up and doing. Improve — opportunity, and secure 
prosperity, prominence, peace. It was said by a philosopher, 
that ‘‘the Goddess of Fortune offers a golden opportunity to 
each person at some period of life; embrace the chance, and 
she pours out her riches; fail to do so and she departs, never 
to return.’’ How shall you find the GOLDEN opportunity? In- 
vestigate every chance that appears worthy, and of fair prom- 
ise; that is what all successful men do. Here is an opportuni- 
ty. such as is not often within the reach ot laboring people. 
mproved, it will give, at least, a grand start in life. The 
GOLDEN opportunity for many ishere. Money to be made 
rapidly and honorably by any industrious person of either sex. 
Al ogee. You can do the work and live at home, wherever you 
are. ven beginners are easily earning from $5 to $10 
per day. You can do as well if you will work, not too hard, but 
industriously; and you can increase pl income as you goon. 
You cangive spare time only, or all your time to the work. 
Easy to learn. Capital not required. We start you. All is 
comparatively new and really wonderfal. Weinstruct and 
show you how, free. Failure unknown among our workers. 
No room to explain here. Write and learn all free, by return 

mail. Unwise to delay. Addre<< st once, 
Hi. Hallett & Co., Box 1988 Portland, Maine 


H. PRAY. 
FREE. 


JCE PLOWS. 42%. 


Clove, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 





We manufacture 

a complete line. 
For Catalogue 
B send 20 cents to F. 


C. AUSTIN MFG. CO., Carpenter St. and Carroll Ave., 








Chicago, Ill. 
a HE PAYS 
HILL; :.. EXPRESS 


(allexpress charges 
us) with privilege 0 
Smination, If you donot find 
itall and even more than we 


ce, pinions 
and escapment, full plate, Wig 
besutifully finished,regu’ 
& er an 























SEPTEMBER, 
1891. 1890. 1889. 1891. 1890. 1889. 
Wheat, bushels............ Wien ears sae 19,496,165 2,006,676 3,893,793 50,414,889 11,703,737 | 13,967,700 
MI NOU: INIERRUEIS 5 6 o's 5 41nd os cdiee ve cnise see 1,146,563 720,996 955,306 2,828,743 2,303,157 2,878,600 
Total as wheat, bushels............... 24,655,699 8,251,158 8,192,670 | 63,144,233 | 22,067,944 | 26,921,400 
9" “ERS Ie ror 3,161,537 1 94,774 | 4,269,936 260,289 402,800 
SN MM 5ne ide sbanescievsnseks 322,692 32,250 449,569 528,915 646,415 878,654 
Oatmeal, pounds......... ROG Soares 1,355,737 482,990 418,219 2,640,557 4,487,421 2,712,239 
Barley, bushels ......... Se aistersiatwavee es 195,484 24,1 274,858 490,650 110,264 388,159 
Corn, bushels ........20...0666 mibdvaieiervues 2,838,916 3,315,636 4,920,726 7,097,342 | 12,785,021 16,355,327 
Corn meal, barrels. occe...+seeceee er 21,400 26,770 23,528 65,984 93,390 86,208 





| THREE MONTHS TO SEPT. 30, — 








LADY ACENTS 


HERE IS YOUR CHANCE! 
} You simply call and show our goods; they sell 
themselves. Our Child’s Combined Waist and 
Hose supporter is a gem that no mother will do 
without. Over 20,000 “Queen Protectors” sold 
annually. For fTJilustrated Catalogue and 
prices of over 50 different articles for ladies and 
children, address with stam 


. G. CAMPBELL & CO., 
484 West Randolph St., Chicago, lll. 
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Our Fiftieth 


—_—_ 


Anniversary. 


ie 





THE SEMI-CENTENNIAL OF AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS 


AS RECORDED BY THE 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Fifty years advance in the farming of America and the present state of the industry will be celebrated by the AmEr- 


ICAN AGRICULTURIST in its issue for January, 1892. 
existence. 


With that number the magazine will close its first half century of 
This memorable event will be the occasion of an issue with several times the usual number of pages, magnificently 


illustrated and superbly printed on fine paper, and with a handsome and durable cover for preserving the work. Aside from 
its rich setting typographically, the contents of the Semi-Centennial AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will be in the most complete 


sense worthy of the great occasion it celebrates. 

An illustrated description will be given of the past and 
present state of Agriculture in the United States and Canada. 
The progress and development of this vast industry will be 
clearly set forth. The methods in every department of Agri- 
culture which have been proven best by the practice and 
science of all these years, will be succinctly stated. 

The advance made in the manufacture of appliances and 
implements used in farming, and the improvements in all 
kinds of live stock, and crops will be described by pen and 
picture. 





The prodigious strides in agricultural science, in agricult- 
ural exhibitions, farmers’ institutes, agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations, and other institutions for ameliorat- 
ing the farmers’ condition will be not the least of the many 
highly interesting and liberally illustrated features of this 
Anniversary Number. 

The farmers’ home and family, past, present, and future, 
will be treated with the originality and ability commensurate 
with the scope of the subject. 


The greatest minds and best experience will be drawn upon, so as to insure a worthy monument of the present state of 
the ‘‘ most healthful, most useful and most noble employment of man.” 
The Fiftieth Anniversary Issue of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Will thus be the most useful, the largest and in 


every way the grandest periodical publication in the history of the World’s Agriculture. 


It will bring within two covers, in 


convenient form for immediate use as well as for permanent reference, more facts of direct money value to all engaged in 


Agriculture than were ever before collected. 
National and patriotic pride. 


The work may thus be recognized as one in which every American can take a 


This number alone will be well worth the cost of a year’s subscription, but no additional price will be charged for it. 
Subscribe now, and ask all your friends to subscribe to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, the greatest of all Rural Periodicals. 
In this, our Semi-Centennial Year, we hope to double our list, and if each subscriber will only procure one new name 


it can be done. WILL NOT YOU do your share? 


—_ 





re 








Our New Illustrated Premium List for 1891-92. 


FOR CLUB-RAISERS 


AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


Useful premium articles or a cash commission allowed for every subscription obtained and in addition you have a chance to share in the 


Award of $1,250 in Cash Frizes 


offered to those who procure the largest clubs of new subscribers. The AMERICAN AGRICULTORIST is So well known, and 80 attractive, that any one can easily procure 


subscribers. 


The AMERI@AN AGRICULTURIST is recognized as the leading Rural Magazine of the world, and has secured a position such as has not been accorded to any other publication 
of its class. Its invaluable teachings are recognized and appreciated in both hemisp -eres. Its large and constantly growing constituency is a telling testimonial of its sterling value. 


Itis growing and creating in its influence year by year. 

J Taur © 1 And as an inducement for you to secure 
W € Want New Subscribers. them we offer on the following pages a 
Jarge variety of useful premium articles which we present those who secure us 
one or more new subscribers. 

We offer these premium articles for the reason that we can give greater value to 
club rafsers in this way than we can by paying cash, owing to the superior facilities we 
possess for purchasing goods. We offer a splendid variety, from which almost any one 
may choose something that he or she would like to possess. 

To those who prefer, we offer in lieu of these premiums, a liberal cash commis- 


ERS, NEWSDEALERS, OR SUBSCRIPTION AGENCIES who solicit for various 
papers by catalogue, as they do no real work in securing subscribers. 

If you appreciate the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, and would like to see its influ- 
ence extended, the most substantial method of showing it would be to ask one or more 
of your friends or neighbors to subscribe. 

Everybody has some spare moments that can be devoted to a little work of this kind. 
Evenings, and at other odd times, you can go among your friends and neighbors and 
induce many of them to subscribe. If you cannot undertake to raise a large club, try a 
small one, for every little helps, and the addition of one new subscriber may lead to our 


procuring others. 


sion on every new subscription procu 


OPEN TO ALL. 


all our subscribers. 


. Write us for terms. 


These premium offers for raising clubs are not confined to 
those who are in the custom of canvassing, but are open to 
THESE OFFERS DO NOT, HOWEVER, APPLY TO PUBLISH 


; ; All our premium articles will be found exactly 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. as described. If, through oversight, any mis 
take is made, or if a_y article is not satisfactory, it can be returned and something eijse 
taken in its place. We guarantee satisfaction to every one dealing with us. 


Rules and Conditions Under Which Premiums Are Offered 


Terms to Subscribers.—The AMERIOAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST is published wonthly at $1.50 ner year for single 
subscribers, $1.00 per year in clubs of five or more. Six 
months’ subscribers taken at the same rate. 


To New York City Subscribers.—The postal laws 
will not allow of our sendiug tne AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST to New York City subscribers at pound rates, and 
weare obliged to pay transient postage on every copy; 
consequently 20 cents must be added to the subscription 
drice. 

The premiums offered are for new subscribers pro- 
curedat the club rate, $l a year. 

A new subscriber is one who is not now taking the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Double the number of renewal subscribers is required 
to secure any of the premiums offered. For instance, any 
premium offered for 2 new subscribers, will require 4 re- 
newal subscribers, and so on, for any of the premiums ad- 
vertised. 

Although we are alwavs giad to get the renewals of 
present subscribers, what ve desire most is the assistance 
ef our friends to extend our list and introduce the 
AMERICAN AGR CULTURIST into homes where it is not 





now taken. Every new subscriber added will help us to 
extend our list still further. 


NO PREMIUM WHATEVER is allowed on one’s 
own subscription. Premiumsare offered as an incentive 
to club-raising, and therefore given only to those who 
solicit subscrivers; they are given to the one who gets the 
subscri»er, not to the subscriber. Of course a subscriber 
who desires a premium in connection with his or her sub- 
scription may obtain it by paying to the agent or sending 
the advertised price of same in connection with the 
AGRICULTURIST. 

One or more premiums can be taken foraclub. For 
instance, a club of 12 subscribers will entitle the club- 
raiser to a premium offered for 12 names, or two or more 
premiums aggregating 12. 

Subscribers taking any premium offered in con- 
nection with a yearly subscription count toward a club 
pre nium the same as when the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST alone is taken. 

Subscribers clubbing with other papers, as an- 
nounced tn our club list, couet for a premium tbe same as 
if they take the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST separately. 


One Subscriber for two years will be counted for a 





premium or cash commission the same as two for one 
year. ‘ 

To Start a Club it is not necessary to secure the 
promise of five names before soliciting subscriptions at 
the club rate of $l per year. Weknow froi. experieuce 
that nearly every oue who starts to raise a club will secure 
@ sufficient number to entitle them to the club rate. 
Secure one, two or three subscriptions, as opportunity 
offers. and send on the names with the pay. that papers 
can be commenced immediately, and finish your club 
when possible. 

Credif Cards.—It is not always convenient for a club- 
raiser to secure at oncs all the subscribers necessary to 
o>tain a certain premium. In such cases the subscribers 
can be sent us to be placed to the club-ratser’s credit On 
receipt of a list of subscribers, with payment for the same. 
we mail the club rai-er acredit card for the number of 
subscribers sent. When the club is complete these credit 
cards can be returned and the premium or premiums to 
which the elub-raiser is entitled will be forwarded. These 
credit cards are good until October 20, 1892. Mark every 
such list “ For Premium.” 

4 cash commission will be 
rf premiuw articles if preferred. 

on. 


aid convassers instead 
articulars on applica- 
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INFORMATION FOR CANVASSERS AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


GET RENEWALS EARLY. Club-raisers who in- 
tend to renew their last year’s club, of which we will send 
a printed list on application, will confer a great favor on 
the publishers by sending just before or about the 
time the subscriptions end. Always send the 
renewals in the same name as the prev 
ious year, when possible. For example, if John F. Smith 
renews, don’t send the renewal of J. F. Smith. Always 
ask the subscriber in what name his or her paper has come 
the previous year, and be sure to see that it is exactly as 
it appears on the little yellow label which comes on the 
subscriber’s paper. 

Subscriptions can commence any time.—lIt is 
not necessary that all subscriptions in a club com ence 
at the same time. Subscriptions can commence with any 
number. 

Subscribers at different postotfices.—It is not re- 
quired that all subscribers in a club be from the same 
postoffice. They can be sent and will be accepted from 
different offices. 

New subscribers are commenced with the issue 
for the month in which the subscription is received, un- 
less ordered otherwise. Subscriptions can, however, com- 
mence at any time. 

Exclusive territory we cannot guarantee to any 
one, a8 our offers are general. Club-raisers can canvcss 
anywhere they choose, but so far as possible we will pro- 
tect club-raisers who show the ability to canvass thorough- 
ly any section if they desire protection. 

Canvassers’ outfits.—Many can obtain a good-sized 
club by simply showing a copy of the paper, but the best 
results are obtained by having a few extra copies. and 
making a systematic and persistent canvass. Subscrip- 


tion blanks, addressed envelopes, specimen copies and 
full instructions for canvassing will be sent free on re- 


quest. 
Sample copies by mail.—We will send sample 

copies of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST to any list of 

names our readers may choose to send us, but such a list 


should be written on a sheet separate from any other 
communication. All intending to make a canvass will 
find ita good plan to forward us a list of those they intend 
to call on, but before doing so it is always best to makea 
duplicate list for reference, that it may be known without 
fail all who are to receive specimen copies. We will for- 
ward specimen copies immediately on receipt of the same, 
and in a week or !0 days the canvass can be made, This 
plan gives an opportunity for the people to examine the 
AMERICAN AGRIOULTURIST before being called upon for 
their subscription, and will in many cases save time and 


labor. We especially recommend and would advise a 
trial of this plan by all who would form big clubs. 

Be careful to get from every subscriber you obtain, 
the correct postoffice address, especially of subscribers 
residing in towns where no postoffice is established. 

Any reasonable number of specimen copies of 
our selection will be furn:shed free and postpaid to those 
who wish to canvass. 

Uncompleted Clubs.—W hen a person is working for 
a certain premium, but fails to procure the necessary 
nu ober of subscribers, it can be procured by paying part 
cash. We have so designated in the description of many 
premiums. 

PREMIUMS FOR SUBSCRIBERS. Subscribers 
who are unable or do not choose to form clubs may secure 
any premium desired in connection with their subscrip- 
tion on the terms advertised. Renew any time; it matters 
not whether your subscription has expired or not, for on 
receipt of subscription we will extend time one year from 
date of expiration. If your subscription has already 
expired, and this you can tell np»n an examination of the 
date opposite your name on the magazine or wrapper 
which shows to wrat time your subscription is paid, re- 
new vow, and if desired, any premtum mentioned in this 
list will be sent in connection with a two years’ subscrip- 
tion on receipt of $1.00 in addition to the advertised price 
of the same in connection with one year’s subscription. 

Premiums For Sale.—Those who wish to purchase 
any of the premiums in our list can do so at the adver- 
tised price. Our prices are low considerins the excellence 
of the goods, and as a rule much less than the prices 
charged for the same quality in stores. 

No other articles except those in this list can be 
supplied. 

No articles sent C. O. D. or on credit.—The im- 
mense detail in connection sith our business will not al- 
low our dealing except for cash. 

We warrant every article and keep on hand and 
Can supply throughout the year everything advertised. 

Order premiums by the number, where one is 
given with the description. 

How shipped.—Premiums sent by mail are prepaid by 
us; when goods are sent by express or freight the charges 
are to be paid by the receiver in every case. Give ship- 

ing directions when a goods to go by express or 
relight. specifying nearest station and line of railroad 
| or express line. Express or freight charges are usually 

low on premium articles. The cost can be learned at one’s 
| Own nearest express or freight office. 














Premiums registered, when sent by mail, for 10 
cents additional. 

How orders are filled.—We usually fill all orders the 
day they are received, but often in the busy season it 
takes two or three days. If papers and goods are not re- 
ceived after a reasonable length of time, say 10 days, to 
allow for delays in the mail or otherwise, let us know 
stating what your order was and when sent and it will 
receive prompt attention. 

Cash must be sent with each order, as we cannot 
keep book accounts with any one. Subscriptions are not 
entered until money is received. 

Remittances cau be made by bank bills, postal 
notes, money orders, clerks, drafts or by registered 
leiter. 

To subscribers in the British Provinces.—aAll 
matter admitted to the mails in the United States will go 
to the Provinees on the same terms, but ary matter that 
is subject to a duty in Canada will be subject to a dut 
when so mailed, payable by the receiver. Nearly ail 
mailable articles in this list will go without duty, but we 
cannot specify which ones will be liable. When informa 
tion is desired, previous to ordering go to your nearest 
customs officer and he will inform you. 


Rates to Foreign Countries. 
The yearly subscription of the AMERICAN AGRICUL 
TURIST in shillings and pence to subscribers ip foreign 
ountries is as follows: 


s d. U.S.eur. 
Africa except Egypt, Liberia and Congo ...10 3 $2.46 
ile S Gear oles g agian anon kmaa a koaaaee ae 2.70 
REI ac cccdncss atic cceseeeaeccer °c Oe 294 
Ee REMIMENIIE ES 6) 6:< erase taro «c/s ered cicndere wee Hat 0 3 2.46 
My | Ane a: @ 2.70 


Countries in the Universal Postal Union, including New- 
foundland, Eg‘ pt, Liberia. Congo, and all others not men- 
tioned above, 739d; United States currency, $1.86. 

In clubs of five or more a discount of cents, or two 
shillings one penny, is allowed on each subscription. 

Remit by postoffice money order, yayable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Postoffice, and 
inclose the money order with your letter te avoid delay 
and possible loss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 


Foreign subscribers or those outside of the United 
States and British Provinces can send new subscribers on 
terms given above, for which we will allow a cash commis- 


sion of 50 cents, or any of the premiums advertised in this 
list for the number of subscribers specified, goods to be 
delivered in New York City, and shipped as may be di- 
rected, at expense of receiver. This rule holds also in all 
goods purchased. 





OF SPECIAL 


March 1, 1892. 


INTEREST TO CANVASSERS. 
$1250 In Gash For the Largest Clubs of New Subscribers, 


This amount will be awarded to those who send the 4o largest clubs of zew subscri- 
bers to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST between November, 1, 1891, and March 1, 1802. 
We want to make it an inducement for every canvasser to put forth his or her best 
efforts to secure a big list of new subscribers to the AGRICULTURIST for 1892 and with 
this in view we offer and will distribute in March 1892 $1250 in cash among the 40 canvass- 
ers who send us the 4o largest clubs of new subscribers between November 1, 1891 and 








$150 for the largest club, 8150 “4 
100 for the next two largest clubs, 200 
%5 for the next four largest ciubs, 300 
50 for the next four largest clubs, 200 
25. for the next four largest clubs, 100 
15 for the next ten largest clubs, 150 
10 for the next fifteen largest clubs, 150 
tial manner. 
40 prizes totheamountof - - - - - #1250 eee 
These cash prizes it will be noted are offered for new subscribers only, 
not for renewals. A change from one member of a family to another will 
not be counted as a new subscriber. 
A premium article ora cash commission is allowed for new or renewal sub- 
award is made. 


seribers as stated elsewhere but thesecash prizes are for new subscribers only. 


will receive $100 each, and so on for the balance of the prizes. 
ward each club-raiser the full list of the successful contestants when the 


Following is a list of the cash prizes offered : 

Remember, these special prizes will be presented in addition to the pre- 
miums or commission allowed for every club of subscribers procured. 

Each canvasser’s list will be credited on our books as fast as received, 
and on March Ist, 1892, the list will be verified with the canvassers’ 
accounts, after which prizes will be awarded. 

This is no lottery, everything being done in a straightforward and impar- 
We make this offer to stimulate club-raisers who are working 
It makes no difference how large or how small the club is, the person 
sending the largest number of subscribers before March 1st will receive the 
first prize of $150; the persons sending the second and third largest clubs 


We will for- 


—+C@NDIVIONS OF YAIS AWARD.+— 


This contest is open to everybody except newsdealers, newspapers and sub- 
scription agencies who procure subscribers for various publications by cata- 
logue or otherwise from all sections of the country. 

Contestants may send subscribers from any number of postoffices, but 
they must be confined to one or more adjoining counties. 

Two or more canvassers cannot unite and count their lists as coming 
from one person, as these prizes are given for individual effort. Canvassers 


elsewhere. 


will be governed in every case by the premium rules and instructions printed 
Canvassers sending subscriptions from foreign countries, on the 
terms mentioned elsewhere, can share in the award, but it does not apply to 
foreign subscription agencies. 

It is not necessary that canvassers should notify us that they intend to 
compete for these prizes. 
subscribers procured and have a chance for one of the prizes. 


Everybody sending clubs will be credited for all 


Now, friends, put your shoulder to the wheel and give us a handsome increase of subscribers for 1892. We offer a splendid selection of premiums for 
every club you forward, and those who send the 40 largest clubs will, in addition, participate in the award of the special cash prizes. 

You cannot work for a better publication than the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. Its superior excellence, together with its great reputation gained by 
fifty years of continuous publication, makes it one of the easiest journals to canvass for. All our promises will be carried out in every respect. 


Address all orders and communications to 


AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST, 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 
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Abbot (The). By Sir Walter Scott. 

Abbotsford and Newstead Abbey. By 
Washington Irving. 

Airy Fairy Lillian. By The Duchess. 

Alice, a sequel to Ernest Maltravers. 
By Lord Lytton. 

Antiquary, The. By Sir Walter Scott. 

At Home and in War. By Alexander 
Verestchagin. 

Arabian Nights. 

Alhambra. By Washington Irving. 

An April Lady. By The Duchess. 

Anderson’s Fairy Tales. 

An Egyptian Princess. 
Ebers. 

Astoria. By Washington Irving. 

Aurora Floyd. By Miss M.E.Braddon. 

Bracebridge Hall. By Washington 
Irving. 

Bride of Lammermoor. 
ter Seott. 

Bride of the Nile. By George Ebers. 

Captain Bonneville. By Washington 
Irving. 

Carlyle’s French Revolution. Vol I. 
By Thomas Carlyle. 

Carlyle’s French Revolution. Vol. II. 
By Thomas Carlyle. 

Charles Auchester. By E. Berger. 

Children of the Abbey. By Regina 
Maria Roche. 

Child’s History of 
Charles Dickens. 

Confessions of an Opium Eater. 
Thomas De Quincey. 

Cousin Pons. By Honore de Balzac. 

Conquest of Granada. By Washing- 
ton Irving. 


By George 


By Sir Wal- 


England. By 
By 


Cuore. By De Amicis. 

Crayon Papers. By Washington Irv- 
ing. 

Crime and Punishment. By Dostoy- 


evsky. 
Daughter of an Empress (The). By 
Louisa Muhlbach. 
Dead Souls. By Gogol. 
Deer Slayer. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
Dick’s Sweetheart. By The Duchess. 
Donal Grant. By George Macdonald. 
Donovan. By Edna Lyall. 

Dora Thorne. By Bertha M. Clay. 
.Earl’s Atonement (The.) By Bertha 
M. Clay. 
East Lynne. 
Egoist (The). 

Endymion. By Disraeli. 

Ernest Maltravers. By Lord Lytton. 

Eugene Aram. By Lord Lytton. 

Fair Maid of Perth. 
Scott. 


By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
By George Meredith. 


By Sir Walter | 


Astor Library of Standard Literature. 


Volumes Bound in half Russia Leather,-with Marbled Edges and Marbled 
Paper Sides, and Full Gilt back. 


$1.00. 


I2mo. 
Our Price, 75 Cents. 


Cheap, Attractive, Durable, 


Per Volume, 


ANY ONE OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS FURNISHED WITH THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST FOR 


$1.60, OR GIVEN FOR 1 NEW SUBSCRIBER AND 15 CENTS EXTRA. 


| Far from the Madding Crowd. By 








) 


Thomas Hardy. 
Felix Holt. 
First Violin (The). 

gill. 

Foul Play. By Charles Reade. 
Frederick the Great and his Court. 

By Louisa Muhlbach. 

General Gordon. By the author of 

“Our Queen,” ete. 

By E. Marlitt. 
By Christian 


By George Eliot. 
By Jessie Fother- 


Gold Elsie. 

Gotthold’s Emblems. 
Scriver. 

Great Expectations. 
Dickens. 

Green Mountain Boys. 
P. Thompson. 

Griffith Gaunt. By Charles Reade. 

Grimm’s Fairy Tales. By the Brothers 
Grimm. 

Guilderoy. By Ouida. 

Gulliver’s Travels. By Dean Swift. 

Guy Mannering. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. 

Happy Find (A). By Madame Gagne- 
bin. 

Hardy Norseman (A). By Edna Lyall. 

Harry Lorrequer. By Charles Lever. 

Heart of Mid-Lothian. By Sir Walter 
Scott. 

Heroes and Hero 
Thomas Carlyle. 
Her Only Brother. By W. Heimburg. 
House at Crague (The). By Mary B. 

Sleight. 
Hilda. By Charlotte M. Braeme. 
In Far Lochaber. By William Black. 
In Perils Oft. By W. H. Davenport 
Adams. 
In the Schillingscourt. By E. Marlitt. 
Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronte. 
John Holdsworth. By W. Clark Rus- 


By 


By Judge D. 


Charles 


Worship. By 


sell. 
Kenelm Chillingly. By Lord Lytton. 
Kenilworth. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Knickerbocker’s New York. By 
Washington Irving. 
Knight-Errant. By Edna Lyall. 
Lady Audley’s Secret. By Miss M. E. 
Braddon. 


Lady of Lyons and Richelieu. By 
Lord Lytton. 

Last of the Mohicans. By J. Feni- 
more Cooper. 

Legend of Montrose (A). By Sir 
Walter Scott. 

Life of Washington. By Uncle 


Juvinell. 
Lothair. By Lord Beaconsfield. 
Madeap Violet. By William Black. 








Marquis of Penalta. By A. P. Valdes. 


Maximina. By A. P. Valdes. 
Martin the Skipper. By James F. 
Cobb. 


Meditations of a Parish Priest. By 
Joseph Roux. 
Monastery (The). By Sir Walter Scott. 
Monte Cristo. PartlI. By Alexander 
Dumas. 
Monte Cristo. 
Dumas. 
Molly Bawn. 
Moonstone (The). 
Mutiny on the Leander. 
Helcdbnann. 


Part II. By Alexander 


3y The Duchess. 
By W. Collins. 
By Bernard 


} By Jules Verne. 

Never too Late to Mend. By Charles 
Reade. 

Nigel. By Sir Walter Scott. 

No Name. By Wilk¢e Collins. 

wa Mam ’selle’s Secret. By E. Mar- 

itt. ; 

Old Mortality. 

Pathfinder (The). 
Cooper. 

Paul and Virginia, and Rasselas. 

Paying the Penalty, and other Stories. 

Pelham. By Lord Lytton. 

Pilot (The). By J. Fenimore Cooper. 

Pioneers (The). By J. Fenimore 
Cooper. 

Prairie (The). By J. Fenimore Cooper. 

Princess of Thule (A). By William 
Black. 

Put Yourself in his Place. By Charles 
Reade. 

Quentin 
Scott. 

Red Gauntlet. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Red Rover. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 

Rob Roy. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Rory O’More. By Samuel Lover. 

Romance of a Poor Young Man. 
Feuillet. 

Salmagundi. By Washington Irving. 

Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. 

Scottish Chiefs. By Jane Porter. 

Sea Queen (A). By W. Clark Russell. 

Shandon Bells. By William Black. 

Shirley By Chorlotte Bronte. 

Silence of Dean Maitland. By Marga- 
ret Gray. 

Spy (The). By J. Fenimore Cooper. 

St. John’s Eve. By Gogol. 

Stories from Life. By Sarah K. Bol- 
ton. 

Strange Adventures of a House Boat. 
By William Black. 

Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. 
By William Black. 


By Sir Walter Scott. 
By J. Fenimore 


Durward. By Sir Walter 


By 








This edition of standard 12mos, in 1ew and attractive style, meets the existing demand for pop- 
ular books in suitable bindings for family and school libraries or holiday gifts at reasonable prices. 


Strange Story (A). By Lord Lytton. 

Springhaven. By R. D. Bla¢kmore. 

Swiss Family Robinson. 

Syrlin. By Ouida. 

Tales of a Traveller. By Washington 
Irving. 

Talisman (The). By Sir Walter Scott. 

Ten Thousand a Year. Part [. By 
Samuel Warren. j 

Ten Thousand a Year. 
Samuel Warren. 

Terrible Temptation (A). By Charles 
Reade. ; 

Thaddeus of Warsaw. By Jane Porter, 

The World Went Very Well Then. By 
Walter Besant. : 

Three Guardsmen. By Alex. Dumas 

Three Times Tried. 

Tom Brown at Oxford. By 
Hughes. : 

Tom Brown’s Schooldays. By Thomas 
Hughes. 5 ; 

Taras Bulba. By Gogol. 

Tour of the Prairies, and Spanish 
Voyages. By Washington Irving. 

Tour of the World in kighfy Days. 
By Jules Verne. ; : 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea. By Jules Verne. 

Twenty Years After. By Alex. Dumas. 

Twice-told Tales. By Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. 

Two Admirals.By J.FenimoreCooper. 

Two on a Tower. By Thomas Hardy. 

Two Years Before the Mast. By R. H. 
Dana. ; 

Unswerving. By Ernest Gilmore. 

Vicar of Wakefield, and Paul and 
Virginia. 

Vivian Grey. By Disraeli. 

Voyage to the Cape(A). By W. Clark 
Russel. ‘ 

Water Witch (The). 
Cooper. 

Waverly. By Sir Walter Scott. 

We Two. By Edna Lyall. 

Willy Reilly. By William Carleton. 

Wing and Wing. By J. Fenimore 
Cooper. 

White Cross and Dove of Pearls. 

Watchers on_ the Longships. 
James F. Cobb. ; 

Woman in White (The). 
Collins. 

ee Face (A). By Florence War- 
den. 

ba is Love Story (A). By Bertha 

‘May. 


Part II. By 


Thomas 


By J. Fenimore 


By 
By Wilkie 


Wooing O’t (The). By Mrs. Alexander. 
Zanoni. By Lord Lytton. 





Shakespeare's (omplete (WJorks 


Based on the text of JOHNSON, STEVENS AND REED, 
WITH A 


Biographical Sketch of the Great Author, 


BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 





Embellished with Sixty-four full- 
page Boydell and numerous other 


engravings, in four volumes—over 


2,000 pages. 

This edition is presented to the 
public to meet the popular demand 
for a handsomely bound and fully 
illustrated set of Shakespeare’s 
works of convenient size at a moder- 
ate price. The volumes are beauti- 
fully printed from clear type on 
good white paper, and are bound in 
unique style, representing greater 
intrinsic worth in proportion to 
price than any other editions on the 
market. 

Size, 5x714 inches. Bound in 
half blue morocco, yellow cloth sides 
and edges, new design, gold back 
titles, in a box. Per set, $7.50. 

Our price $3, express charges 
paid, furnished with the AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST one year for $3.50, or given for 6 new subscribers. 





American Agriculturist Star Binder. 


























Given for 1 New 
Subscriber. 

| Every subscriber to. 
| the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST should have 
one of these binders, 
between the covers of 
which he can insert 
each copy of the maga- 
| zine as received and in 
which a whole volume 
| can be placed for safe 
i] keeping and handy ref- 
erence. The cover is 
| beautifully stamped 
} with name of the 
| AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
|} URIST and will be an: 
ornament to any library 
or reading table. 


DIRECTIONS. 


Make holes in the paper to be bound opposite the eyelets in the binder 


and about 14 of an inch from the edge. 


Pass the strings through the holes, then through eyelets in binder, then 
under the loops at the side of the catch (see illustration) and press the 


strings down 


etween the spring jaws of the catch. 


If springs are too 


tight spread them apart and if too loose press them together. 

With this binder a year’s numbers can be preserved in good shape. At 
the end of the year the volume can be laid aside all attached, and the binder 
used for the next volume, and so on each year, 


Price 50 cents, postpaid. 
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New and Elegant Library Editions of 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 


DICKENS, THACKERAY AND GEORGE ELIOT, 


THE THREE CREAT MASTERS OF ENCLISH FICTION. 


LARGE TYPE EDITIONS HANDSOMELY PRINTED FROM NEW PLATES ON GOOD PAPER, ELEGANT 
CLOTH BINDINGS, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, THE TEXT COMPLETE AND UNABRIDGED! 





First-Class Editions of the Works of these Great Authors Within the Reach of Alt! 





We are pleased to be enabled to offer as a premium to our subscribers three new and handsome sets of books, embracing the complete works of the three 
great masters of English fiction, CHARLES DICKENS, the prince of novelists, W. M. THACKERAY, the great humorist and satirist, and GEORGE ELIOT, the 
greatest of all female novelists. 

The editions of these great works which we now offer have been published during the present year to meet the public demand for first-class editions of 
standard works at prices within the reach of the masses. These editions are therefore entirely new and totally unlike any editions of these standard works 
ever heretofore offered as newspaper premiums. A1l sets of Dickens and other works of the kind hitherto offered in this way have been very cheaply gotten 
up and printed in fine type. The editions of the works of Dickens, Thackeray and George Eliot, which we now offer, are printed in large type from entirely 
new plates on good paper; the volumes are octavo in form, in cloth binding; they are complete and unabridged, embracing all the writings of the three 


greatest of all novelists, and they contain hundreds of the finest illustrations ever drawn for these works. Though of necessity costing more than the cheap 


editions heretofore offered, they are nevertheless the cheapest good editions ever offered, and present an opportunity whereby every subscriber to this paper 


may secure, at a price easily within his reach, complete sets of these famous works which will grace any library. 








THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS, 


pal In Fifteen Large Octavo Volumes, of between 400 and 500 Pages 
Each, Complete and Unabridged, Printed from Large Type 
on Good Paper, Handsomely Bound in Cloth 
Covers, with 237 Fine Illustrations. 


| Given for Only 8 New Subscribers, or for 4 New Sub- 
scribers and $1.50 Additional. 


Pickwick Papers. Tale of Two Cities and Sketches 
|| David Copperfield. by Boz. 
| Martin Chuzzlewit. Barnaby Rudge and Mystery of 
Nicholas Nickleby. Edwin Drood. 
Bleak House. Great Expectations, Uncom- 
Little Dorrit. mercial Traveler and Miscel- 
Dombey & Son. laneous. 
‘ # Our Mutual Friend. Christmas Stories and Reprint- 
Oliver Twist, Pictures from ed Pieces. 

Italy and American Notes. Child’s History of England and 
Old Curiosity Shop and Hard Miscellaneous. 

Times. 
; 4 Price $4, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $4.50. 

, 4 — Weight of this set securely packed 20 pounds, the receiver to 

pay express charges (whether purchased or taken as a premium), which he can ascertain from his nearest Express Office. Or on receipt of $1.50 we will pay 


the express charges to any point East of the Mississippi. 


The Works of W. M. Thackeray, THE WORKS OF GEORGE ELIOT, 


Given for Only 4 New Subscribers. 





Given for Only 6 New Subscribers, or for 3 New Subscribers and $1 Additional. In Sia Large Octavo Volumes of between 400 and 
’ 500 Pages Each, Complete and Unabridged, 
In Ten Large Octavo Volumes of between 400 and 500 Pages Each, Complete and Unabridged, Printed Printed from Large Type on Good Paper, 
i " 2 on Good Paper, Handsomely Bound in Cloth Covers, with 177 Fine Il ions. Handsomely Bound in Cloth Covers, 
frei Large TS Oe Le y ™ —o with 25 Fine Illustrations. 





| 





— 
x 
ae 
: , Middlemarch. 
Vanity Fair and Lovel the Widower. Henry Esmond, Barry Lyndon, and Denis Duval. | Daniel Deronda and The Lifted Veil. 
The History of Pendennis. The Roundabout Papers, Four Georges, Etc. Romola, The Spanish Gypsy and Brother Jacob. 
The Virginians The Paris Sketch Book, Irish Sketch Book, Ete Adam Bede, Poems and Essays. 
e Virginians. Re EOFS SRCUCH HOOK, SESH: ‘ ie ‘ The Mill on the Floss, Silas Marner and Theo- 
The Newcomes. The Book of Snobs, Great Hoggarty Diamond, phrastus Such. 
Adyentures of Philip, A Shabby Genteel Story Ete. a the Radical and Scenes of Clerical 
and Catherine. Burlesques, Yellowplush Papers, Etc. } 7 oe yee 
Price $2, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
rice wi > AGRICH TRIS ee a one year $2.50. 
Price $3, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $3.50. Weight of set securely packed 9 pounds, the re- 





Weight 0° set securely packed 15 pounds, the receiver to pay express charges which he can ascertain | ceiver to pay express charges. Or on receipt of 70 
from his nearest Express Office. Or on receipt of $1 we will pay the express charges to any point. cents we pay the express charges to any address. 
The most attractive and the most useful holiday or birthday presents that can be made is one of the handsome cloth bound sets of the works of either 
Dickens, Thackeray or George Eliot, which we offer. Now is the time to place in your home a set of the works of one or more of these great standard 
authors. 
€ 
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he Peerless f[tlas of the |jJorld. 


130 PACES, EACH !4 BY II INCHES. OVER 200 LARCE MAPS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Given for Iwo New Subscribers. 
Only $1.75 for the Atlas and the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST One Year. 
All Mailed to Any Address, Postage Paid by Us. 


A Copy of the Atlas alone sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of One Dollar. 





A New and Revised Editi ; is ar as af Fiat : : 3 
Revised Edition of this popular Atlas of the World has just been published, embracing many new features not found in any previous edition 


IT GIVES THE POPULATIO BY THE CENSUS OF 1890, 


MAGNIFICENT ILLUSTRATIONS eibellish nearly every page of the letter-press 
matter and faithfully depict scenes in almost every part of the world. They are 
intensely interesting and constitute an art collection which will be viewed with pleas- 
ure and admiration for years to come. The following is only a partial list of these artis- 
tic illustrations: 








Of Each State and Territory 
Of all Counties of the United States 
Of American Cities with Over 8,000 Inhabitants 





Susquehanna River, opposite Catawissa, Pa. 
Mt. Stephen. near thesummit of theRockies. 
ase aan —. Utah. 
nauguration of the Ohio Territorial Gove 
at Marietta—I788. Satria 
Bird’s-eye View of National Soldier’s Home, Day- 
ton, Ohio. 
Lincoln Monumunt, Springfield, Il. 
Frontier Life with the Early Settlers in Illinois. 


The World’s Fair illustrations include 
Administration Building. 
United States Government Building. 
Transportation Building. 
Electrical Building. 
Agricultural Building. 
Machinery Hall. 
Horticultural Building. 
Fish and Fisheries Building. 
Illinois State Building. The Mammoth Cave, Ky. 
The Proctor Steel Tower. Washipgton’s Grave, Mt. Vernon, Va. 
The Capitol and other public buildings, Washing-| How our Forefathers went West. 

) St. Augustine, Fla..—the oldest city in America 

Scene in Tropical Florida. 


W URL LY 


Kad 


ton, D. C. 
Nearly all the State Capitols and State Seals. 
Flags of Various Nations. Snow Sheds, Selkirk Mts., on Canadian Pacific Ry. 
First Settlers in Virginia. Rural Scene in Iowa. 
General Fremont on the Summit of the Rocky/Fort Snelling, Minnesota. 
Mountains. Currecanti Needle in the Black Canon, Colorado. 
Bartholdi Statue, New York Harbor. Cliff Dwellers, Southern Colorado. 
“Upper and Lower Notch” in the White Moun-|Mount of the Holy Cross. Colorado. 
tains. Cataract of the Upper Missouri. 
Cape Cod Views. O d Church of San Juan, New Mexico. 
Martha's Vineyard. Residence of a Persian Governor. 
Bunker Gili Mouument. The Coliseum, Rome. 
Views of Newport, R. I. |Statue of Julius Cesar, Naples, Italy. 
Brooklyn Bridge. /Rocky Mountain Scene, near Conmore, N. W. T 
Panic of the Philadelphians at the approach of the’ Animas Canov and Needle Mountain, Col. 
Paxtons—1763. \Garden of the Gods, Rocky Mountains, Colorado. 


The Peerless Atlas meets the wants of the people more completely than any simi! *~ 
publication ever published. For the price it stands “Peerless” in every sense of the wort. 
The edition for 1892 contains new maps of Southern States never before published, 
while accurate and timely information, statistical and otherwise, is brought down to 
the latest date. As an atlas and general reference book it is broad and comprehensive, 

valuable alike to the merchant, the farmer, the professional man, in fact, everybody. 


It is Equal to Any $10.00 Atlas. 


To keep pace with the progress of the age, to understand comprehensively and intelli- 
gently the current happenings, daily telegraphed from all parts of the earth, you must 
have at hand the latest edition of the “‘Peerless Atlas of the World.” 


OF 





PEERLESS ATILAS 





Size, Open, 14 by 22 Inches; Closed, 14 by 11 Inches. 


UNIQUE AND UNAPROACHABLE IS THE UNANIMOUS VERDICT OF THOUSANDS, AND THOU- 
SANDS MORE WILL RE-ECHO IT WHEN THEY RECEIVE THIS PEERLESS WORK. 


The educational and religious interests of each state. 

List of all the Presidents of the United States. 

The agricultural productions of the United States. 

The mineral products of the United States. 

Homestead laws and civil service rules. 

Statistics of immigration into the United States, 1820 to 1891. 
Public debt of the United States for the past 100 years. 
Commercial failures in the United States for 1889 and 1890. 


The Peerless Atlas gives the County Seat of each county. 

By the reference index, the counties and county seats may be readily found 
on the maps, without loss of time. 

The maps are handsomely colored, most of them in six colors. 

It contains colored county maps of all the states and territories. 

All countries on the face of the earth are shown. 

Has the latest railroad maps, and rivers and lakes are accurately located. 


All the large tities of the world are shown on the maps. 

The important towns and most of the villages of the United States are given 
on the maps. 

It gives a classified list of all nations of the earth, with form of government, 
geographical location, size and population. 

Population of each state in the union for the past 50 years. 

A condensed history of each state in the union. Number of miles of railroad 
in each state. 

The peculiarities of soil and climate, together with the chief productions, 
principal industries and wealth of each state. 

The popular and electoral votes for President in 1880, 1884 and 1888, by 
states. 


The Peerless Atlas contains a large amount of interesting data and numerous 
World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893, an event about which everybody is ta 


Too much can not be said in praise of this Peerless Atlas. 





Indebtedness of the world with per cent of increase or decrease for 1880 and 
1890. 

Gold and silver statistics of the United States. 

Interest laws and statutes of limitations for each state and territory. 

Exports of breadstuff and petroleum for 1889, 1890 and 1891 (to June 30). 

Number and value of farm animals in the United States. 

The cultivable area of the United States as compared with increase of 
population. , 

Postal information, with domestic and foreign rates. 

And much other information that should be in every home, store, office and 
counting-room. 

s beautiful illustrations of the more conspicuous buildings relating to the 

lking and concerning which all want reliable and authentic information. 


THE PEERLESS ATLAS HAS LARGER AND FINER MAPS THAN ARE FOUND IN $5.00 AND $10.00 ATLASES. 


It contains a General Description of the World, giving its phy 


winds and currents; distribution of land and water; heights of mountains and lengths of rivers; 
polar explorations; also the most complete list of nations ever published, giving their geogra 
Every school-boy and girl, as well as college student, will find it an invaluable aid in the study o i 
provide their children with it, and thus place in their hands a potent and comprehensive educational aid, suppleme 


school. 


THOUSANDS IN VALUE FOR ALMOST 


sical features—form, density, temperature, motion, the seasons, climatic conditions, 


races of people and their religions; a historical chapter on 
hical location, area, population and form of government. 
geography in all its phases, and parents should not fail to 
nting and assisting the work of the 


NOTHING. 


Take, first, 


ended in the preparation of this great Atlas. 


“Impossible,” do you say? Consider for a moment the great amount of labor and money exp I 
h the data for the maps have been gathered, aggregating 


the sums paid by the different nations of the world for accurate topographical surveys from whic 

Next, the item of expense directly connected with the preparation of this ‘Peerless 
editorial labor, type-setting, electrotyping, printing, etc., amounting to upwards of $25,000. In the Peerless L 
representing an almost incredible cash outlay, yet by printing very large editions, the cost per copy 1s proportionate 


millions of dollars. 


the results of this great labor and expense for a mere pittance. 


v 





*?> work, such as engraving of the maps, illustrations, 
Atlas there is concentrated the labor of years, 
ly decreased, enabling us to offer you 
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FROM 
1492 


THE HISTORY OF YOUR COUNTRY. :és2 


BY JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, LL.D., 


Prof. Belles Lettres and History, Indiana University ; Lecturer on General History, and 
Author of Ridpath’s School [Histories of the United States, Redpath’s Inductive Grammar, ete. 


Regular price 84.00. Our price %3 00. express paid, which includes the 
American Agriculturist one year and the History of the United States. 
Given for 4 New Subscribers. 

Profusely illustrated with Maps, Charts, Sketches, Portraits and Dia- 
grams. A Handsome Octavo Volume, with over 800 pages. Weight, 6 pounds; 
10 inches long, 7 inches wide and 5 inches in thickness. This is the most 
complete and most popular History of the United States of America from 
the Aboriginal Times to the Present Day, embracing: An Account of the 


Aborigines; Norsemen in the New World; the Discoveries of the 
Spaniards, English and French; the .Planting of Settlements; the 
Growth of the Colonies; the Struggle for Liberty in the Revolution; 
the Establishment of the Union, down to the Inauguration of Presi- 


dent Harrison; the Development of the Nation; the Civil War. Magnifi- 
eently illustrated in colors with flags of all najions and the portraits of all 
the Presidents; the seals of all the States, and numerous beautiful engray- 
ings, describing the growth and development of the nation. 


Wry sou Should Feead It. 


The World’s Fair, 
the most stupendous 
exhibition, national 
or international, 
ever made by any 
eountry will be 
thrown open in 1892 
for the inspection 
and instruction of 
all nations. It will 
mark an important 
era in our national 
life, therefore it be- 
hooves every one to 
become familiar 
with the history of 
our marvelous prog- 
ress as a people and 
with our country’s 
development from 
the first settlers 
down to the crown- 





ing glory of our 
prosperity at the 
elose of the nine- 


teenth century. 
Never before has 
there been published 
a book so rich in his- 
torical incident, so 
instructive in its method of presentation, and so brilliant and fascinating in 
its narrative; and never has there been a time when it was so necessary that 
the American citizen should look back and trace the progress of his Country, 
from its early, humble beginnings, to its present proud position among the 
foremost Nations of the Globe. But the book must be seen and read to be 
properly appreciated. All who improve the opportunity to secure a copy; 
will be convinced that the many enconiums so freely bestowed upon it, are 
fully merited. 
The very many beautiful illustrations, made specially for this work, ¢on- 
stitute one of its chief attractions. There are, likewise, numerous large 
maps, giving the geography of the country at different periods of its history ; 








a large number of portraits of the leading men of the country, from William ~ 


Penn down to President Harrison, and charts and diagrams which impart 
information and greatly asssist the reader to an understanding of the work. 
These illustrations are one of its best and most important features. 

This history is remarkable for its conciseness. In this respect it has an 
advantage over Bancroft’s, or any of the other large histories of the United 
States. The style of the author is at the same time both plain and fascinate 
ing. In this respect it is adapted to the ordinary reader. No subject is over- 
looked; just enough is said upon each topic, and all is presented in such a 
élear and brilliant manner that the attention and interest of the reader are 
eonstantly secured. 

This Great History has received the most emphatic indorsement from the 
best educated men in the land. Chancellor Sims, of Syracuse University; 
ex-President White, of Cornell University; Prof. Churchill, of Oberlin Col- 
lege; Prof. H. S. Tarbell, Supt. of Schools, Indiana; Prof. Edwards, of 
McKendree College; Dr. Buckley, editor of “Christian Advocate,” and many 
others of the same class, have given testimonials, in which they speak in 
the highest terms of this work as the most concise, the most spirited, the 
most instructive, the cheapest, and on the whole the best American History 
ever published. 

The Volume, which is Octavo in size, is printed on the very best paper, 
and in large, clear, bold type, which can be read with the greatest ease. It 
numbers over eight hundred pages, and some idea as to the capacity of the 
volume may be derived from the fact that it weighs about 6 pounds, is 10 
inches long, 7 inches wide and 5 inches in thickness. 

PRICE $4 0 No volume equal to this in intrinsic value and actual cost 
VV, was ever offered for less than six dollars. 


A WONDERFUL OFFER. 


We will mail this great work, express paid, on receipt of only $3.00, 
including the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, or given for 4 new yearly 
subscribers at $1.00 each, express paid. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








3 Practical Books, for Farmers and Others, 


These books will be found invaluable to every farmer, or to any one 
interested in rural affairs. They contain 642 pages of read- 
ing, supplemented by over 550 illustrations. 


All 3 will be sent for $2 postpaid, and in addition will include 
@ year’s subscription to the American -Agriculturist, free, 
Any one given for 1 new subscriber, or all three 
for 2 new subscribers at $1.00 each. 





These books have never before been offered for less than one dollar each, 
but we have just issued a special edition for the exclusive use of the sub- 
scription department of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. They are printea 
on good paper, neatly bound in flexible cloth covers, and every one inter- 
ested in the subjects treated should own them. 





Profits in Poultry. 


256 Pages. 100 Illustrations. 


Treats on the following subjects: Poultry Raising, General Poultry 
Houses, Special Purpose Poultry Houses, Poultry House Conveniences, Natu- 
ral Incubation, Care of Chickens, Coops, Artificial Incubation, Preparation, 
Caponizing, Poultry Keeping asa Business, Hints About Management, Pop- 
ular Breeds, Diseases of Poultry, Parasites Upon Poultry, Raising Turkeys, 
Raising Geese, Raising Ducks, Ornamental Poultry, Theory and Practice. 

Contains 100 Illustrations of everything pertaining to the successful 
raising of poultry—equally valuable to to the amateur fancier, the profes- 
sional breeder, or the farmer. 

THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL. Embodying the experiences and practices 
of the most prominent and successful poultry raisers—which has at once 
become the recognized authority. 

FOR ALL LOCALITIES. The teachings of the work are not of a local 
character, but are adapted for all localities and climates. To the novice as 
well as to the most experienced poultryman it is of inestimable value what- 
ever the object may be, the production of eggs, broilers, table or market 
fowls. The chapter on artificial incubation alone is worth many times the 
price of the book to any one engaged in poultry raising as a business. 





“Farm Appliances.” 


Describing Numerous Useful and Labor-Saving Appliances, 
which will be found of great value in every department 
of Farm Work, 198 Pages. 250 Illustrations. 

It describes and illustrates vehicles, rollers, harrows and markers; racks, 
mangers, stanchions and troughs, wells, pumps, cisterns; stump-pullers and 
derricks ; small tools; appliances for the barn, pasture and dairy; for hand- 
ling hay, corn fodder and fertilizers; appliances for slaughtering hogs and 
curing the meat; appliances for the garden and orchard, etc. 

A REVOLUTION IN INVENTIONS. This most useful and attractive work, 
with its two hundred and fifty illustrations, gives a good idea of what revo- 
lutions many inventions have wrought in the modes of farming. It tells 
hew to make simple appliances which help one to do the work of many— 
which secure comfort to the animals about the farm—which supply the 
house with good water—which save time and are a constant help. 

LIST OF CONTENTS.—Chapter I.—Racks, Mangers, Stanchions, Troughs. 
II.—Vehicles, Rollers, Markers and Harrows. III.—Small Tools and Appli- 
anees. IV.—Appliances for the Barn, Pasture and Dairy. V.—Wells, Pumps, 
Cisterns and Filters. VI.—Appliances for Handling Hay and Corn Fodder. 
VII.—Stump-Pullers, Derricks and Slings. VIII.—Preparing and Handling 
Fertilizers. IX.—Appliances for the Garden and Orchard. X.—Appliances 
for Slaughtering Hogs and Curing the Meat. 

Most of the appliances are of such simple construction that any one 
handy in the use of a few tools can make them, and so find profitable 
employment on rainy days, or when other work cannot be done. 


Fences, Gates and Bridges. 


188 Pages. 300 Illustrations. 


Many works have been published upon rural architecture, and almost 
numberless plans, not only for the dwelling, but also for barns and all out- 
buildings; but this, we believe, is the first book published devoted alto- 
gether to fences, gates and bridges. It has not come before: its time. Multi- 
tudes throughout the country will be glad to secure such a work. It is 
packed full of most useful information. Who that lives on a farm, or in any 
country village, has not been compelled to give time and thought and work 
to either fence or gate or bridge, if not to all these, about his house ? The 
three hundred illustrations are mainly those of fences, gates, ete., which 
have been made and used and their value thus proved. 

TABLE OF CONTENTS.—Rail and Other Primitive Fences—Stone and Sod 
Fences—Board Ferices—Picket Feneces—Barb Wire Fence—Fences of Barb 
Wire and Boards—Hedges—Portable Fences and Hurdles—Fences for Streams 
and Gullies—Making and Setting Posts—Gates and Fastenings—Wickets and 
Stiles—Fenee Law—Country Bridges and Culverts. 
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THEN GOOD BOOKS 


On sabiects of geaeral interes; suited to ths 
pape, bound in h-ndsome cloth binding. 
pos paid any one of these books 


year $1.75 
Why, When and Where, 


A Dictionary of Rare 
and Curious Informa- 
tion. A Treasury of 
= Facts, Legends, Sayings, 

and their explanation, 
gathered from a multi- 
tude of sources, present- 
ing in a convenient 
form a mass of valuable 
knowledge on topics of 
frequent inquiry and 
Ww general interest that has 

fea) been hitherto inacces- 
aetereas sible. Carefully com- 
b =4 pared with the highest 
authorities. Edited by 
ROBERT THORNE, M. A. 
Cloth binding. 






500 pages. 
Dictionary of American Politics. 
Comprising accounts 


of Political Parties, Men 
and Measures; Explanae 





tions of the Constitu- ,iqamaaiM ai 
tion; Divisions and Po- jim " Newai 
litical Workings of the nc ll [ic tHONARY 
Government, together Miwiia papa 
with Political Phrases, FF TE 
Familiar Names of Pere Ih ty } Th 
sons and Places, Note FAM Ma aoe 


worthy Sayings, etce., 

etc. By EveritT BROWN 

and ALBERT STRAUSS. 

565 pages. Cloth binding. }f 
Senator John Sherman 

says: “I have to acknowle Qui 

edge the receipt of acopy * ; 

of your ‘Dictionary of American Politics.’ I have 

looked it over, and find it a very excellent book of 

=e which every American family ought to 
ave.” 


Cyclopedia of Natural History. 


Comprising descrip- 
tions of Animal Life: 








tiles, Batrachians and 
Fishes; their Structure, 
Habits and Distrihbu- 
tion. For popular use 
By CHARLES C. ABBOTT, 
ZiM. D. 620 pages. 500 
illustrations. Cloth 
Z binding. 

“This work presents the 
A subject of Natural History 
in a manner suited to in- 
terest and instruct the 
general mass of readers. 
It combines accuracy of 
information and system- 
brevity and simplicity of 








atic arrangement with 
treatment. giving aclear idea of what each create 


ure is where Nature placed it.”—New York Times. 


The National Standard 
‘Encyclopedia, 


A Dictionary of Liter- 
ature, the Arts and the & 
Sciences, for popular 
use; containing over 20,- 
000 articles pertaining to 

‘questions of Agricul- 
ture, Anatomy, Astron- BY 

omy, Architecture, Biog- Rx 
raphy, Botany, Chemis- Pee 





ais hye 2 
77 


= 


a 
S 


a¢ 





%~ 
try, ——— Geog- P| 
raphy, Geology, History, Basyniyy 
Horticulture, Medicine, Ki SC 
Literature, Mechanics, B BS 
Physiology, Natural His- pez 
tory, Mythology, and the 


various Arts and Sciences. A book of refer- 

ence for the various departments of human 

knowledge. Complete in one volume of 700 
ages, with over 1,000 illustrations. Cloth 
inding. 


National Standard History of 
the United States. 


A complete and con- 





mentof the Nation from 
its discovery to the pres- 
ent time. By EVERIT 
Brown. 600 pages. Il- 
lustzated. Cloth bind- 
ing. 

In this most interesting 
book our country’s history 
is told from the discovery 
of America down to the 
election of Grover Cleve- 
land as President of the 
United States. In the 67 
chapters is clearly related 
the early history of our 
country, an authentic ac- 
count of the Civil War,the Record of its Battles 
ond the Gallant Officers of the Army and Navy, the 
Rmancivation of 4,000,000 Slaves, Reconstruction 
and Peace. 








Mammals, Birds, Rep- | 


cise account of the. 
growth and develop-| 


wants of everpone. Exch is printed on good 


For only one new subscriber we will present 


egular price $1, our price 75 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 


A Compendium of 

Z Business and Domestic 

Law, for popes use. 

o By HENRY B. Corey, 

1L.B., member of the 

New York Bar. Cloth 
binding. 


‘This work contains cen- 
densed and concise ex- 
A planations of the general 
laws, and the laws of the 
several States, relating to 
the rights of property, 
ZA agents, common carriers, 
e4 contracts, debts, master 
Aand servant, partner- 
ships, parent and child, 
bankruptcy, wills, insur- 
ance, corporations, ship- 
Ping, mortgages, landlord and tenant, patents, copy- 
rights, trade marks, marriage, divorce,and many 
other subjects of interest to business men, farmers, 
etc., together with many legal forms. 


Law Without Lawyers. 








National Standard Dictionary. 


A pronouncing lexi- . 
con of the English Lan- 
guage, containing 40,000 
words, and illustrated 
with 700 wood-cuts, to 
which is added an ap- 
pendix of useful and 
valuable information. [tp 
| 600 pages. Cloth bind- [RW 

ing. i 

A convenient and useful fi} 
book. Clear in typog- 
raphy, convenient in size. 
lt contains copious defi- }j 
nitions, syllabic divisions, 
the accentuation and pro- | 
nunciation of each word. RQ 








In addition, an appendix ™ 

of valuable reference matter of nearly 100 pages is 
added to the dictionary proper, making it the best 
cheap dictionary we have seen.—Courier-Journal, 
| Louisville. 





Boys’ Useful Pastimes. 


Pleasant and profit- 
ZZ coe ieonea tt tie ton 
ZZ A ours, in the use 
WM. 1 of tools. By PROF. RoB- 

1.07 fy, 9 7, ERT GRIFFITH, 4. a 
g (0) 


fit Uisildltiler 


Y 300 illustrations. 
binding. 

This volume comprises 
chapters on the use and 
care of tools, and detailed 
instruction by means of 
4 which boyscan make, with 
their own hands, a large 
number of toys, household 
i ornaments, scientific ap- 
ZA pliances,and many pretty, 
i amusing and necessary 

K articles for the play- 
ground, the home and out of doors. 
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Dr. Danelson’s Counselor, 
with Recipes. 
| A 
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family. An_ illustrated 
book of 720 pages, treating 
Physiology,Hygiene, Mar- 
riage, Medical Practice, a YANELS: 
etc. J. E. DANELSON, min oe 
M.D. Illustrated. Cloth OME | 
binding. ie 

of 
Salves, Plasters, Infusions, . 
Pills, Injections, Sprays, Syrups, Tonics,ete. These 
are valuable to the physician and nurse, making it 
* manual for reference. 
What Every One Should Know. 
- A Cyclopedia of Prac- 


This work describes all 
SSE tical Information, con- 


known diseases and ail- 
z . taining complete direc- 



























ments, and gives plain pre- 
J tions for making and 


scriptions for their cure, 
with proper directions for 

Wn Y 

Wir // ae doing over 5,000 things 
Mca iy necessary in Busi 

: 

Y 


A trusty guide for the ro 
hometreatment. It describes 
the best Washes, Liniments, 

Y A the Trades, the Shop, 

iY the Home, the Farm 
“ t and the Kitchen, giv- 
ing in plain language 
Recipes, Prescriptions, 
Medicines, Manufact- 
uring Processes, Trade 
4 Secrets,Chemical Prep- 
”arations, Mechanical 

Appliances, Aid to In- 

jured, Business Infor- 
mation, Law, Home Decorations, Art Work, 
Fancy Work, Agriculture, Fruit Culture, Stock 
Raising, and hundreds of other useful hints 
| and helps needed in our daily wants. By S.H. 
| Burt. 516 pages. Cloth binding. 











lew and [nteresting Rooks, 
Life of Sitting Bull, 


And History of the Indian War of 1890-91. A graphic 
account of the Life of the Great Medicine Man and Chief 
Sitting Bull; also, a Complete History of the Indian War of 
1890-91. (Over 100,000 already sold). 
By W. FLETCHER JOHNSON. 
12mo, cloth, 32 Fine Photo-tint Engravings, $1.50. 

Our price $1.25, postpaid, or furnished with the Amgr- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for $1.75. Given for 3 new 
subscribers at $1 each. 


Life of Gen’l W. T. Sherman, 


A graphic History of His Careerin War and Peace; His 
Marvelous March from the Mountains of Time to the Sea of 
Eternity. (75,000 already sold.) 

By W. FLETCHER JOHNSON. 

Carefully reviewed, chapter by chapter, and with an 
Introduction by Gen’l O. O. Howard. 

600 pages, 12mo, cloth, Gilt Top, 32 Fine Photo-tint 
Engravings, $1.50. 

Our price $1.25, postpaid, or furnished with the AMErR- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for $1.75. Given for 3 new 
subscribers at $1 each. 
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Life of P. 7. Barnum. 


A unique story of the Marvelous Career of the Great 
Showman, comprising his Boyhood, Youth, Early Struggles, 
Brilliant Enterprises, Astonishing Successes, Disastrous 


Losses, Napoleonic Triumphs, ete., ete.; his reception by 
Kings, Queens, Emperors, and Nobility everywhere, etc., ete, 
as told by JOEL BENTON, EsqQ., author of “Emerson as a 
Poet,” for thirty years an intimate friend of the Greatest of 
Showmen. 

600 pages, cloth, over 30 Full-page Pictures, including 

portrait, $1.50. 

Our price, $1.25, postpaid, or furnished with the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for $1.75. Given for 3 new 
subscribers at $1 each. 


History of the Sea. 


By F. B. GOODRICH and EDWARD HOWLAND. 

A graphic description of all the noted Maritime Adven- 
tures, Achievements, Explorations, ee: and Inven- 
tions made upon or connected with the Great Seas, unfolding 
the gradual Discovery of the World, Improvements in Ship- 
building, Growth of Ocean Navigation, Naval Power, Com- 
merce, ete., ete. This work also treats of 


Works and Wonders Within the Sea. 


Describing Deep Water Diving—how it is done, and what it 
accomplishes; Deep Sea Sounding and Dredging—their 
peculiar processes and results achieved ; Submarine Tele- 
graphing, etc., etc. 

800 pages, cloth, $2.50. 
Our price $1.75, postpaid, or furnished with the AMER- 

ICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for $2. Given for 4 new sub- 

scribers at $1 each. 


The Achievements of Stanley. 


A complete History of Stanley’s Explorations in Africa, 
including a sketch of his Life, an account of his Expedition 
in Search of Livingstone, and a Full and Graphic History of 
his Last and Crowning Triumph, his Great Journey 


Across Africa from Sea to Sea. 


By America’s most Brilliant Descriptive Author, Hon. J. T. 
HEADLEY, Author of “Napoleon and his Marshals,” 
“Washington and his Generals,” “Sherman and his Cam- 
paigns,” “Life of Grant,” etc., ete. 

605 pages, cloth, $2.75. 
Our price $1.75, postpaid, or furnished with the AMER- 

ICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for $2. Given for 4 new sub- 

scribers at $1 each. 
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Lwife of Gen. Grant: 

From his Birth to his Burial. 

By 

The late Hon. Ben. Perley Poore,| Rev. 0. H. Tiffany, D. D., 

For many years Official Biographer |The Celebrated Divine and Eloquent 
of the U. S. Congress, the Emment; Pulpit Vrator, Pastor of the Grant 
Journalist and Gifted Author, 40| Family in Washington and New 
years a resident at Washington,| York, and thoroughly conversant 
and for 20 years the intimate} with all the detatls of which he 
Sriend of General Grant. | writes. 

Covering the Early Life, the Four Years of War, and the 
Twenty Years of Later Life Since, with all their rich fruitage 
of Unparalleled Honors, Public Services, Intercourse with 
Statesmen, Princes, Potentates, etc., at home and abroad, 
Notable Incidents, Thrilling Adventures, Strange Experiences 
—in short, the whole life-story of this most remarkable man 
is graphically unfolded by the distinguished authors of this: 
volume, the whole being 

Aptly and Elegantly Illustrated. 
738 pages, cloth, $3.00. 

Our price $2, postpaid, or furnished with the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year for $2.25. Given for 4 new sub- 
seribers at $1 each. 
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Pictorial Parallel Bible. 


The authorized version and the new revised version arranged in 
parallel columns, line for line, upon each page; the only 
large-type edition so published. 


Given for 8 Nsw Subscribers, or for 4 New Subscribers and 
. e 

This superb edition of the Bible is printed from NEW Electrotype Plates. 
They are the best Bible-plates in the country, and are pronounced by eimi- 
nent authorities to be the clearest print, the type selected being antique in 
style. The price is so low as 
to place a copy within the 
reach of every family. The 
paper is handsome and first- 
class in quality, and the 
¢ bindings are of the most 
durable and attractive char- 
acter. The designs are made 
by eminent artists and en- 
gravers with a view of fully 
illustrating the teachings of 
the sacred volume. The 
Bible is 121% inches long by 
101% inches wide, and the 
publishers guarantee it to 
correspond with the descrip- 
tion in every particular. 

This Bible contains much 
that is entirely new and of 
# special value; also many 
rare steel engravings and 
colored plates and maps not 
found in other editions. Of 
priceless value to Sunday- 
school teachers, students of 
the Bible, and the general 
reader. 





gold center stamp, comb edges. Containing Old and New Testaments; His- 
tory of Ancient Biblical Manuscripts; Earliest Printed Editions of the Bible; 
Colored Map of Palestine; Illuminated Temperance Pledge; A Complete 
Concordance; Family Record and Marriage Certificate in black and gold; 
the Parables of our Lord and Saviour Explained, illustrated with ten full 
page engravings. Nearly 1,600 pages. Twenty full page engravings. 

We offer this Bible for sale for only $4.50 (regular price $5.50), and with 
each one purchased we include a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 

HOW SHIPPED. The Bible, weighing about 18 pounds, is securely 
packed and shipped by express, receiver to pay charges. Ascertain charges 
at your nearest express office. 

Give name of express office, if different from postoffice address. 





No. 102. Ropp’s Commercial Calculator. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

Practical Arithmetic made easy, simple and convenient for all—whether 
proficient or deficient in figures—by this unique and wonderful work. An 
entirely new, improved, and greatly enlarged edition has just been issued, 
which is unquestionably the most useful, practical and comprehensive work 
on the “Art of Rapid Calculation” ever published in any language. 

It embodies all the practical features found in Higher Arithmetics, 
Lightning Calculators, Ready Reckoners, in Interest, Discount, Exchange, 
Wages, Log and Lumber Tables, besides a great many 
original Rules and Tables, which really are the most 
essential and valuable things in the book. 

The first part contains 125 Commercial Tables of 
ready, or instantaneous, calculations in all kinds of 
Grain, Stock, Hay, Coal, Cotton, Merchandise in Inter- 
est, Wages, Trade Discount, Exchange; in measure- 
ment of Logs, Lumber, Lands, Cisterns, Tanks, Bins, 
Wagon-beds, Corn-Cribs, Cord-wood and Carpenters’, 
Plasterers’, Masons’ and Painters’ work. 

The second part is a complete Arithmetic, in which 
all its rules and principles, from Numeration to Men- 
/| suration, are clearly stated, fully explained, and 
} practically applied, giving all the simplest, shortest, 
} and most convenient methods known for rapid caleu- 
| lation. Among its many original features we have 
tj only space to mention a very simple process for 
| adding long columns of figures by “Casting out the 
Tens,” whereby the mind is greatly relieved and 
errors avoided; entirely new methods for shortening the operation in Multi- 
plication and Division, in Merchandising, in computing Interest, True, Bank 
and Trade Discount, Profit and Loss, Stocks and Bonds, extracting Roots, 
and especially in practical Mensuration; all of which will prove highly 
interesting and beneficial to every one who appreciates this great and useful 
science, particularly young people who desire to become proficient in rapid 
methods of calculation. 

An Account Book is attached, which contains self instructing formulas 
for keeping a systematic record of Receipts and Expenditures. It has, in 
fact, all about book-keeping required by the masses. 

The book consists of 128 pages, printed in clear, handsome type, on the 
best quality of paper, and is handsomely bound in waterproof covers, in 
book form of convenient size for the pocket. It is first class in every way, 
and is always useful and thoroughly reliable. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid. 
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No. 476. Moore’s Universal Assistant. 


Given for 4 New Subscribers, or for 2 New Subscribers and 
75 Cents. 


Contains 1016 pages, 500 engravings, and over 1,000,000 Industrial 
; Facts, Calculations, Receipts, 
Processes, Trade Secrets, ete.. 
in every business. 

A new and revised edition 
of this invaluable work has 
just been issued, containing a 
complete index, which increas- 
es its value tenfold. It is nicely 
bound in cloth, and will be 
shipped postpaid to any pari 
of the United States and Can- 
ada. For sterling value, ele- 
gance and low cost, this work 
has no compeer in the English 
language. The work contains 
200,000 items for Gas, Steam, 
Civil and Mining Engineers, 
Machinists, Iron Founders. 
Plumbers, Metallurgists, Manu- 
facturing, ete. 

Full instructions to Engi- 
neers, Firemen, Boiler Makers, 
Engine and Car Builders, efe. 
Details for Steam and Gas Fit- 
ters, Plumbers, Tinmen, Cop- 
persmiths, Gun and Locksmiths, Safe Manufacturers. 

Five Hundred Processes, Tables and Engravings, for Watchmakers, 
Jewelers, Gilders, Platers, Colorers, Goldbeaters, Silversmiths, Opticians, 
Lapidaries, Diamond Cutters, Enamelers, Watch repairing, full details. 
Five Hundred Receipts for Fresco, House, Sign, Carriage and Ornamental 
Painters, Grainers, Carvers, Polishers, Gilders, Cabinet Makers, Piano, Organ 
and Picture Frame Manufacturers. Glass Gilding—5 ways, Wood Filing—12 
kinds, Polish—17 kinds, Stains for Wood—54 kinds, to Clean Pictures, to 
Restore Oil Paintings. 

Estimates, Tables, Processes, ete., for Masons, Contractors, Plasterers. 
Roofers, Stucco-Workers. Eight Hundred Reliable Remedies for Physicians. 
Druggists, Families; on Bathing, Maintenance of Health, Rules for Emer- 
gencies, ete. Ten Thousand Items for Farmers, Land, Grain, Hay and Cattle 
Measurements, Fencing, Plowing, Planting, Seed and Breeding Tables, Con- 
tents of Granaries, Corn Cribs, ete., at sight. Food Values, to Secure Large 
Crops, Kill Farm Pests, Renew Orchards, 16 Powerful Fertilizers, Horse and 
Cattle Remedies; Rotation of Crops, to Break, Train and Shoe Horses, Com- 
pound Food for Stock, Steam Power on Farms, Rural Economy; on Bees and 
Bee Keeping (illustrated), Construction of Hives, Plans for Barns, etc., Butter 
and Cheese Making, Soiling Stock, ete. Three Hundred Receipts for Paper 
Makers, Dyers, Bleachers, Furriers, Hatters, Straw Work, Waterproofing. 
Cleaning, Laundry Secrets, Soaps, Washing Powders, Aniline-Colors, ete. 
Matches, Colored Fires, Fire Kindlers, Composition, Roofing, etc. 

Four Hundred Items for Hunters, Trappers, Taxidermists, Tanners, Cur- 
riers, Boot, Shoe and Harness Makers, Rubber Manufacturers. Two Hundred 
Items for Bakers, Cooks, ete. Items for Carriage and Wagon Makers, Car- 
penters, Marble and Stone Cutters, Architects, ete. 

For Merchants and Business Men: Cardinal Rules for Success in Trade, 
Advertising, Attracting Customers, Business Locations, Marking of Goods, 
Buying and Selling, Cash and Credit Systems. How to Deal with Incorrigi- 
bles who never pay, Arrangement of Goods in Store, on Commercial Travel- 
ers, How to do Business with Banks, Legal Advice, ete., a Synopsis of the 
Special Laws of 49 States, Territories and Provinces in the United States 
and Canada relating to the Collection of Debts, Exemptions from Forced 
Sale, Homestead Laws, Mechanics’ Lien, Assignment, Garnishment, Arrest 
and Attachment for Debt, Collection of Bills and Notes, the Jurisdiction of 
Courts, Judgments, Executions, Chattel Mortgages, Transfer of Real Estate 
Deeds, Rights of Married Women, Wills, Limit of Time in Action of Debi, 
Interest and Usury Laws, ete. 

Counting cost of production, the Universal Assistant is the cheapest 
work in the English language, and can not fail to prove of notable utility 
to every Artisan, Farmer and Business Man, very many of the Tables, Rules, 
Formule, Receipts, etc., contained in it being worth vastly more than the 
cost of the entire book. 

The regular price of this book is $2.50. We furnish it for $2, postpaid. 
and with each book purchased at this price include a year’s subscription to 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


The American Standard of Perfection. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 

This book is the recognized standard work on 
Poultry in this country, and has beep adopted by 
the American Poultry Association. Every poultry- 
grower should own a copy for frequent reference. 
It contains a complete description of all the recog- 
nized varieties of fowls, including turkeys, ducks 
and geese; gives instructions to judges; glossary of 
technical terms and nomenclature. The different 
breeds are classed and the scale of points for each 
listed. The division of each class into varieties, and 
the disqualifications, standard weights, and minute 

™ descriptions of both male and female of each variety 
make this work mvaluable. It contains 244 pages, and is handsomely bound 
in cloth, embellished with title in gold on front cover. 

Price $1, postpaid; with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.75. 
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$1 0,0 | BOK $3.50, PRESENTED for « cuus oF 5 suascersens 


moand, Mcivally & co.’s 


ENCYCLOPEDIA AND GAZETTEER. 


A Condensation of the Encyclopedia Britannica, Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia, etc., with the addition of a 
Large Amount of Original Matter Treating 
on American Subjects. 


Contains 800 pages Illustrated with 80 full-page col- 
ored Maps and nearly 2000 Engravings. 














Never before has there been offered to our subseribers a book of reference approaching 
this one in completeness, compactness or cheapness. It contains 720 pages of encyclopedic 
information concerning all branches of knowledge, comprising in a condensed form, stripped 
of unnecessary verbiage, the very cream of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and the latest 
edition of Chambers’s Encyclopedia, with the addition of a great many American subjects 
found in neither of the larger encyclopedias. 

Besides being a comprehensive gazetteer of universal knowledge, it is also a complete ee 2 tree 
Atlas of the World, containing 80 full page maps, corrected to date and beautifnily colored ite AD! 9) 
to distinguish States and political boundaries. 

The dimensions of the book are 912x12'% inches, 3 inches thick; it contains 800 pages, 
of which 80 pages are full page colored maps, making the most wonderfully cheap repository 
of general and special information ever published. 

Nicely bound with gold title, and side stamp. 


This book has heretofore been sold only by subscrip- 
tion at $10 per copy, but through special arrangement 
with the publishers we have purchased an edition for , ; 


our subscribers and offer it 


i 
* 


AND IN ADDITION FURNISH 


A Year’s Subscription Free to the American Agriculturist 


As the book alone cannot be procured any other way for less 4 
than $10, and a year’s subscription to the American Agricult- : 
urist is $1.50, we are practically offering the value of B z s 


For $4.25 we will send the book and the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for two years. 














TEN OF THE GREATEST NOVELS EVER WRITTEN, 


By Ten of the Greatest Authors Who Ever Lived. 
Civen for Only { New Subscriber. 


If you will study the biographies of the great authors of our day, you will observe that in most instances their reputations were made by the production 

ef asingle book. Let but one work that is really great—one masterpiece—emanate from an author’s pen, and though his future efforts may be trivial in 

comparison, his name will live and his works be read long after 

the author has passed away. Each one of these famous novels 

was its author’s greatest work—his masterpiece—the great pro- 

duction that made his name andfame. The works comprised in 

Z this valuable set of books, which are published under the gen- 

mM) eral title of ““Famous Fiction of the World’s Greatest Authors,” 
are as follows: 


EAST LYNNE, By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
|| SANE EYRE, By Charlotte Bronte. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, By Miss Mulock. 
ADAM BEDE, By George Eliot. 
| THE WOMAN IN WHITE, By Wilkie Collins. 
i LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET, By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
VANITY FAIR, By W. M. Thackeray. ; 
| THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII, By Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 
||| THE THREE GUARDSMEN, By Alexander Dumas. 
| PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE, By Charles Reade. 

Each of these great and powerful works is known the world 
over and read in every civilized land. Each is intensely inter- 
esting, yet pure and elevating in moral tone. They are pub- 
lished complete, unchanged and unabridged, in ten separate 
volumes, with very handsome and artistic paper covers, all 
uniform, thus making a charming set of books which will be an 
aper of excellent quality. Altogether it is a delightful set of 
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books—more valuable than a set of any single author’s works, because it comprises the greatest work of ten different authors, and we are most happy to be 


enabled to afford our subscribers an opportunity of obtaining such splendid books upon such terms as we can give. 
We will send the ten great novels above named by mail, postpaid, in connection with a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST on receipt 


of only $1.75. 
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No. 309. The Leatherstocking Tales. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber, 


The first and greatest of 
j American novelists was James 
i} Fenimore Cooper. ‘His popu- 
| larity,” says a writer in the 
Century Magazine, “was cos- 
mopolitan. He was almost as 
| widely read in France, in Ger- 
many, and in Italy as in Great 
Britain and the United States. 
Only one American book has 
ever since attained the inter- 
national success of these of 
Cooper’s—‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,’ 
and only one American author, 
Poe, has since gained a name 
at all commensurate with 
Cooper’s abroad.” The great 
author is dead, but his charm- 
i ing romances still live to 
|) delight new generations of 
readers. Beautiful indeed are 
Cooper’s stories of the red 
|} man and the pioneer, full of 
|| incident, intensely interest- 
ing, abounding in adventure, 
yet pure, elevating, manly, 
and entirely devoid of all the 
objectionable features of the 
modern Indian story. No reading could be more wholesome for young or 
old than Cooper’s famous novels. An entirely new edition of the Leather- 
stocking Tales has just been published, in one large and handsome volume 
of over 300 quarto pages, containing all of these famous romances, complete, 
unchanged and unabridged, viz: The Deerslayer, The Pathfinder, The Last 
of the Mohicans, The Pioneers, The Prairie. 

This handsome edition of the Leatherstocking Tales is printed upon good 
paper from large type, bound in paper covers. It is a delightful book, and 
one which should have a place in every American home. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid. 








Les Miserables. By Victor Hugo. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


This masterpiece of the greatest of French writers was originally pub- 
lished in five volumes. We now offer the complete 
work in one large volume of 1,165 pages, size 
7%4x514 inches. A new translation, by Israel F. 
Hapgood, neatly bound in cloth, illustrated, and 
well printed in clear type. ‘Les Miserables” is 
one of the most thrilling stories extant, portions 
4| of history being cleverly woven with fiction. It 
gives a most realistic description of the sixty 
aii leagues of sewers which honeycomb the ground 
@|, beneath the great city of Paris, and of Jean Val- 
| jean’s passage through them. The pen-picture of 
the battle of Waterloo is considered the best on 
record. The volume is divided into five parts, 
entitled ‘“Fantine,” ‘“Cozette,’ ‘Marius,’ “St. 
Denis” and “Jean Valjean.” The characters are 
most powerfully drawn by a master’s hand, while 
a valuable moral lesson is inculeated by these 
glimpses at the dark side of the French capital. 
No library is complete without this classic. 

Regular price, $1.50; our price, $1, postpaid; with the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year $1.75. 









Dr. Case’s Recipe Book. 


Cloth Edition, for 2 New Subscribers. Paper Edition, for 1 
New Subscriber. 


By Prof. A. L. Case, M. D., of Auburn, N. Y., 
University. A new and revised edition con- 
taining nearly 2,000 recipes, every one of which 
has been tried and proved correct. No such 
amount of informattion was ever offered before 
to farmers, stock owners, manufacturers, house- 
keepers, and others in almost every department 
of industry atso smallacost. Artists, clothiers, 
boot, shoe and harness makers, tanners, fur- 
riers, watchmakers, jewelers, gilders, painters, 
tobacconists, tin, paint and varnish dealers, 
blacksmiths, iron and brass founders, gun- 
smiths, ete., will all find this work to be a 
treasure and that by following its instructions 
they will be able to make and save niany dol- 
lars annually. 

Price, in paper covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 
In cloth, $1, postpaid. The cloth edition and 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. 








Bound Volumes of the American Agriculturist. 


Given fcr 4 New Subscribers, or for 2 New Subscribers aud 
75 Cents. 


It would be impossible for one to procure any other set of volumes con- 
, taining so much of inter- 
est and great value upon 
» all matters pertaining to. 
farmers, gardening, and 
the household, for any- 
thing like the sum which. 
will secure the bound 
back numbers of the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTU 
RIST. Every number is 
packed full of useful 
reading matter for every 
one in the home—the boys 
and girls being kept in 
mind as well as their 
= elders. The illustrations 
are unexcelled and abun- 
dant, and a source of con- 
stant delight as our read- 
ers testify by thousands.. 
Twelve ordinary books, 
costing $1.50 each, con- 
tain no more reading matter than is found in a single annual volume of this 
periodical, with its many and varied subjects, its one thousand illustrations, 
and its full index for reference. 

We willsend one of these annual volumes, neatly bound in cloth, gilt 
back, for $2. If sent by mail, $2.30. 


t = . 








Everybody’s Paint Book. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 15 Cents Additional. 


This is the title of a book on indoor and outdoor painting, which should 
find a place in every household in the land. It is designed to teach people 
how they may do their own painting and save the expense of a professional 
painter. Full directions for mixing and applying paints are given. It also 
tells all about varnishing, polishing, staining, paper-hanging, calcimining, 
etc., as well as how to renovate furniture so that it will look as good as new. 
It tells all about house cleaning and putting things to rights as far as they 
can be done by paint and calcimine. Many useful hints on artistic work for 
home decoration are given. 

Painting farm implements—Full directions are given for painting all 
kinds of farm implements, with a list of best colors to use. 

Cleaning house—Under this head full directions are given for mixing 
and applying calcimine to ceiling and walls. It also tells how to make and 
use stencils for ornamenting ceiling. Gives detailed directions for paper- 
hanging so that every one can paper a room successfully. Tells how to make 
damask walls, ete. Tells how to paint a kitchen or chamber floor, varnish 
oil-cloth, paint the front door, varnish rustic work, restore chromos and oil 
paintings, renovate picture frames, clean marble, ete. 

Painting out-buildings—Full directions are given for mixing and apply- 
ing paint to out-buildings, fences, etc. 

Painting roofs—Tells how to paint both tin and shingle roofs, and what 
roofs are most durable. 

Painting farm wagons—Complete directions for painting farm wagons 
are given, including mixing and the colors best to use. 

Carriage painting—Precise and detailed directions for painting buggies 
and carriages, showing each step in the work, are given. 

Home decorations—Under this head full directions for making the beau- 
tiful and popular spatter work are given. Ladies take great delight in this: 
work, and many beautiful pictures can be made. 

It tells how to polish a piano or organ, how to imitate ground glass, how 
to make paint for blackboards, stain for oak graining, mahogany stain, 
rosewood stain, ete. Also tells about gilding, bronzing, silvering and lac- 
quering. 

The book contains a large number of illustrations, and is handsomely 
bound in extra cloth, and embellished with designs in black. The regular 
price of this book is $1. 

Price 75 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year 


$1.75. 





No. 80 Scrap and Card Album. 
Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


This elegant Album has 36 pages, 12x14 
¥inches in size, bound in imitation leather, 
embossed in gilt with beautiful colored litho- 
m graphs of flowers and —, girls on the front 
cover. 

This cut shows the design, but can not give 
any adequate idea of the beauty of binding 
) and coloring. It must be seen to be appre- 
ciated. It can not fail to please and delight 
every one. 

If you are looking for a present for a rela- 
mm tive or friend don’t pass this by, for it will 

® make a beautiful and lasting gift. 
" Price $1, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year $1.75. 
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A Panorama of American History. 


A MAGNIFICENT SiO REVERSIBLE 


POLITICAL AND U.S. MAP COMBINED. 


Latest Edition. Corrected to Date. Printed in Eleven Colors. 5 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 10 inches 
(largest ever printed). 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF OUR GOVERNMENT BY ADMINISTRATIONS, 
POLITICAL PARTIES AND CONGRESSES FROM 


WASHINGTON TO HARRISON. 
Presented to Any One Sending 2 New Subscribers, 


We wili send THE MAP together with the 
FOR 1/5 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. 


Prepaid by Mail or Express on the Above Terms, 
We Guarantee Satisfaction and Safe Delivery, or Your Money Will Be Refunded. 








THIS DOUBLE MAP CONTAINS ON ONE SIDE: 


Rand, McNally & Co.’s latest U.S. Map, showing all Counties, Railroads, Towns and Post Offices. 
Price alone $5. 


AND ON THE OTHER SIDE: 


A Diagram Showing all of the Political Parties. 11x66. A Map of Central America. 10x13. 
A Diagram Showing all Presidents and Cabinets. 5x66. A Map of Alaska. 10x13. 
A Diagram Showing Political Complexion of each Cong. A Map of South Africa. 10x13. 


A Diagram Showing Creeds of the World. 13x10. A Map of Upper Nubia and Habesh or Abyssinia. 10x13. 

A Diagram Showing Standing Armies each Nation. 13x10. A Map of Persia, Afghanistan and Beluchistan. 10x13. 

A Diagram Showing Naval Tonnage each Nation. 13x10. A Complete Map of Solar System; best ever made. 13x10. 

A Complete Map of the World. 13x20. The Names of all Cabinet Officers, with length of term. 
Pictures of all the Presidents from Washington to Harrison. 


IT ALSO GIVES IN BRIEF: 


| Issues of all Political Parties. 
| The History of all Political Parties in this Country. 
The Popular and Electoral Vote for each Candidate. 


The History of the U. S. Government by Congresses. 
The History of the U. S. by Administrations. 
An Analysis of the Federal Government. 


SOME RECOMMENDATIONS AND KIND WORDS. 


From A. R.SPOFFORD, Librarian of Congress: | prominent position in the house, for the purpose of 
“The novelty of the plan exhibiting by graphic | instructing the children. I will take pleasure in 
diagrams a complete synchronology of American | trying to induce some of my friends to subscribe 
political history is carried out with admirable | to your valuable journal. 
ingenuity, and the work may fairly be termed a GEORGE T. SCHORB, York County, S. C. 
i atacaeaaaaal eae Is equal to my expectations, and fully as much 
if not more than you represent it to be. 


From Hon. 8. 8. Cox: “Only one work is com- 
S. GAUSMANN, Orange County, N. Y. 


parable with it—the ‘Statistical Atlas’ by the Gov- 
ernment—and to say this is high eulogy.” 


Map is very fine, beyond my expectations 
Should be in every home and every school house. 


‘TO 3ENSON J. LOSSING, LL. D., Historian: : a id 
ee C. P. HITCHCOCK, Jefferson County, Neb. 


“I cannot conceive a more ingenious contrivance 
for giving such a picture in clearest outline and Very fine indeed. I am well pleased. The 
admirable proportions, of our political, civil and | Political Map on the back gives a concise history 
financial history. {Like a concave mirror, it reflects | of American politics at a glance. 

to asingle focus an epitome of the essential ele- MILTON T. ASHLEY, Clarke County, Iowa. 
ments of our national history, showing clearly at 
a glance the progress of the nation, from its in- 
fancy to its present period of maturity.” 


Sixtyfyears old, it instructs me; it’s the best 
thing Lever bought. Gives me the clearest insight 
I ever had into the many things it explains, will 

Either the Map or the AMERICAN AGRICULT- | have great satisfaction in studying it, it’s very 
TRIST are well worth the amount ($1.75), paid for | cheap and excellently gotten up. 
both combined. My wife has given the Map a CHARLES SIMS, St. Louis, Mo. 


'_'W tetiaed SOW Gat. 


Rand, MeNally & Co.’s latest United States Map, printed in colors, covers one side, and is universally 
eonceded to be the best published. It alone sells for $5. 

Houghton’s Political Map, printed in seven colors, with a number of other Maps, Diagrams and 
Pictures. It alone sells for $5. It covers the other side. 

THE COMPLETE REVERSIBLE MAP is printed on both sides, is 3 feet 10 inches by 5 feet 16 inches, 
and is mounted on rollers, top and bottom, with tape on sides. 





These two Maps, bought separately would cost $10, and that is the regular retail price. But we have 
made a special arrangement with the publishers by which our subscribers may obtain a copy. PRE- 
PAID by Express or Mail, on the above terms. Be sure to name your nearest Express office, as it is 
much safer to send the Map in this way. We prepay all charges, by Express or Mail, and guarantee the 
safe delivery of Map without any additional cost to you WHATEVER. 





NEW EDITION! LARGE TYPE. 


THE 


UFE OF GHRIST, 


By FREDERIC W. FARRAR, D. D., F. R. $. 


Illustrated with a Large Number of 


Magnificent Full-Page Engravings, 


Designed by HOLMAN HUNT, GUSTAVE DORE, 
ALEXANDRE BIDA, PROCKHORST, and 


other World-Renowned Artists. 


Also Reproductions in Original Oil Colors 


Of World-Famous Paintings, 


By RAPHAEL, RUBENS, WEST and other Master 


Painters. 


(> The whole world is now turning to the study 
of the Life of Jesus as never before. In all sec- 
tions of the country there is A GREAT DEMAND 
for a Life of Christ that will supply the wants of 
the General Reader, the Sunday School Scholar 
and Teacher, the Bible Student, the Thoughtful 
Reader, the Minister and the Layman; one that is 
at once POPULAR AND RELIABLE. DR. FAR- 
RAR’S LIFE OF CHRIST supplies this great de- 
mand, and meets the want of the time more fully 
than any other work. It is acknowledged by all 
to be 

The Best Life of Christ ever written. He is 
NOT A SENSATIONAL PREACHER but his popu- 
larity is world wide. As CANON and ARCH- 
DEACON of historic Westminster; as the great 
TEMPERANCE ADVOCATE; as the BRILLIANT 
ORATOR and LECTURER; as one of the world’s 
greatest living RELIGIOUS TEACHERS, and as a 
most FASCINATING WRITER his name is honored 
and loved all over the world. His qualifications 
for writing this, The Crowning Work of His 
Life are unsurpassed. His work is critical and 
thorough butzhe spares us the dust, heat, and toil 
of the studio and brings us at once into the gallery 
to behold THE FINISHED PICTURE OF OUR 
LORD. In astraightforward narrative, with intel- 
lectual ability, with manliness of spirit, with 
singular candor, with a ready command of the 
appropriate learning, with fascinating eloquence, 
and an indisputable sincerity he gives us the 
BEST HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS and therefore 
the Truest Portrait of Jesus ever drawn by mor- 
tal pen. HIGHLY COMMENDED by the press 
everywhere, by ministers of all the denomina- 
tions, by college presidents, by professors, by 
Sunday-School superintendents, by teachers and 
men of influence, indeed all, who have examined 
it carefully, declare it to be the best book on the 
subject ever written. Praises so hearty and uni- 
versal, show that it is entirely FREE FROM SEC- 
TARIAN BIAS, is honestly and lovingly wrought, 
and is admirably adapted for the use of ALL 
CLASSES AND ALL DENOMINATIONS. This 
adaptation to the wants of the people, the large 
size of the work, and its magnificent illustrations, 
make it extremely popular. Contains 500 large 
royal quarto pages, 9 by 11 inches, equal to 1,000 
pages of a large octavo book. It is bound in the 
most durable and handsome style, Extra Fine 
Cloth, design embossed in gold, $2.75. 

Our price $2, postpaid. Furnished with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $2.50, or 
given for 3 new subscribers. 
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Enterprise Meat Chopper No. 5. 


Given for 4 New Subscribers, or for 2 New Subscribers and 50 
Cents Additional. 


These Meat Choppers do not grind or tear the meat, but, as their name 
implies, chop it, precisely like the snipping process of a pair of scissors. 
= Their work is perfect and can- 
not vary, and it is impossible 
for any strings, sinews, fibers, 
or gristle to pass through them 
without being chopped fine 
and even, the meat coming out 
ina continuous stream, exactly 
as shown in the illustration. It 
will cut meat faster, finer, and 
with greater uniformity and 
nicety than any others in the 
world. 

Nothing can excel them chop- 
ping Sausage-Meat,Mincemeat, 
Hash, Hamburg Steak, Hog’s- 
Head Cheese, Serapple, Suet, Tripe, Clams, Codfish, Chicken Salad, Chicken 
Croquettes, Peppers, Scrapmeat for poultry, etc. Also for Mashing Potatoes, 
Pulverizing Crackers, ete. They are also adapted to many other purposes 
which will make them useful all the year round, and invaluable to farmers 
and for family use. It is so constructed as to be clamped to the table by 
means of thumb-screws. 

Price $2, the chopper to go by express from Philadelphia at expense of 
With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $2.25. 
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receiver. 





No. 248. Schofield’s Patent Cake Griddle. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers, 


Every household should have one of these Griddles. It saves work, gives 
better results, and the uniform size and quality of the cakes is such that it 
proves itself a treasure to the owner. 
With one of these irons, cakes can 
be made at the rate of six a minute, 
as the metal is cast very thin and 
light, and thus hastens the cooking. 
The little pans are deep, and hold 
the batter and prevent it spreading 
out, getting thin and drying up. 
Every cake has smooth edges and 
the exact size, and is so light and 
nice! No housekeeper should be 
without one. It is made in an vblong griddle which has three small round 
griddles hinged to it. The small ones are first filled, and when ready to turn 
are reversed, dropping the cakes done upon the other side on the main part 
of the griddle. It is a great improvement over the old style, as it bakes the 
cakes better and much quicker than they can be done in any other way. 

Price only $1, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.75. 
Sent by express. 








Hand Drill No, 1. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers and 15 Cents Additional. 


This is specially adapted to heavy work. It is single gear, hollow-handle, 
and nickel-plated. The drill stocks are made of malleable iron, with steel 
spindles and rose- 
wood head and 
handle. The jaws 
are of forged steel, 
and will hold per- 
fectly drills from 
No. 1 to No. 6, in- 
d elusive, and they 
ave the only drill-chuecks in use which will hold Morse twist drills, from one 
thirty-second to one-eighth inch. Six drill-points are sent with each drill. 
Price $1.25, post-paid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, 
$2.00. 








No. 107. Gem Soldering Casket. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 15 Cents 
Additional. 


Any housekeeper knows the annoyance of waiting for a 
tinsmith to repair an article. In mending two or three ar- 
ticles the Little Gem pays for itself. The construction is so 
simple that a child can use it. In fact, it is a perfect marvel 
of usefulness, a durable, compact, cheap, simple invention 
that will soon be found in the hands of every economical 
housekeeper. 

Please do not confound this article with liquid solder, 
patch solder, etc., as you cannot solder without a soldering 
iron. This useful article is intended for family use, also for 
farmers, storekeepers, mechanics, and everyone useing tin, 
brass, copper ware, ete. The casket contains soldering iron, 
scraper, bar of solder, and full directions, all inclosed in 
box. The soldering iron will heat in two or three minutes 
in any stove. 

Price, postpaid, 75 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
‘TURIST one year, $1.65. 

















Farm and Household Scale. 


These scales are made for us by Jones of Binghamton, N. Y., and our 
readers are no doubt conversant with their merits. They are accurate, made 
of the best material, and we guarantee our agents and friends that they will 
be entirely pleased with the scale they may select. 


Family Pride Scale. 


Given for 6 New Subscribers, or for 3 New Subscribers and $1 
Additional. 


The most desirable scale ever made for weighing from the smallest arti- 
cle up to 25 lbs. with perfect accuracy, and sold at less than one-third what 
any other scale of equal value has ever been sold at. For the housekeeper 
or office it has no equal. 





Price $3, by express, at re- 
ceiver’s expense. With the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
one year $3.25. Tin Scoop 50 
cents extra. 


Family Union Scale. 


Given for 10 New Sub- 
- seribers, or for 5 New 
Subscribers and $2. 


This scale weighs from one- 
half ounce up to 244 pounds, 
and is furnished with tin scoop. 

Price $5,including the AMER- 
ICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. 
Sent by freight or express. 











The Stop-Thief Scales. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. 


, This is a good hoysehold scale, with a capacity 
i from an ounce to ten pounds. It is furnished 
with a galvanized scoop to prevent rust. For 
putting up butter it will more than repay its 
cost in accuracy. No kitchen is complete with- 
out it. 
= Price $1.50, by express, receiver to pay charges. 

With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year,$2. 








No. 63. Foot Warmer. 


Given for 6 New Subscribers, or for 3 New Subscribers and $1 
Additional, 


This little warmer is a perfect blessing for those who suffer from cold 
feet. It is light and convenient, being only twelve inches long, seven wide, 
and four and a half high; can be carried in one hand, and may be used any- 
where and always with perfect safety. As a riding companion in cold 
weather it has no equal, contain- 
ing, as it does, an even heat, 
keeping the temperature in a 
close carriage sixty or sixty-five 
@ degrees. Physicians who travel 
! country roads for miles, travelers 
who find that the heat in cars 
ascends, leaving the extremities 

- cold, drivers of carts, wagons, or 
stages, will be saved possible illness from exposure by keeping their feet 
and limbs warm with one of these warmers. It is fed with a chemical fuel, 
in the form of a brick, and one of these burns from twelve to sixteen hours. 
There is neither odor, smoke, gas, nor soot arising from it, and also, no dan- 
ger of scorching any fabric which may come in contact with it. A bed can 
be warmed with it, or the chill taken off a cold bed-chamber. These are only 
a few of its advantages. Accompanying the warmer is a pair of tongs and 
six bricks of fuel. 

Price $3, by express. 
$3.50, receiver paying express charges. 





With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, 





No. 11-2. Clamp Vise with Anvil. 


The neatest and handiest little 
toolout. Something useful 
and needed by every one. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber 
and 10 Cents Additional, 

This little vise is made in the finest 
manner, being neatly japanned; the & 
jaws and bars are accurately ground 
and polished, the screw and lever 
made from best Bessemer steel. The 
jaws are one and one-half inches 
wide, and will open to take in and 
firmly hold anything up ta two 
inches in diameter. It can be carried 
in the pocket when desired, or can 
be fastened to a table, bench or 
board by means of the. thumb-screw 
and clamp, or with two ordinary 
serews. 

Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
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No. 164. Chemical Wonders Revealed. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 








= i 2 

Something new and novel. A box of Chemical Magie containing sixteen 
boxes of chemicals with a complete set of apparatus and directions for 
performing more than 50 chemical experiments entirely free from danger. 
With the aid of this box any one ean make the Lead Tree, the brilliant 
Magnesium Light, which is used to take pictures at night, several varieties 
of Colored Fire, Sympathetic Inks, Miniature Lightning, Intense Cold, 
Yellow Paint, Restore Faded Writing, prove the indestructibility of Matter, 
turn Black solution to Yellow, Blue to Red, Yellow to White, Purple to 





Green, and Red to Blue; cloths can be dyed several different colors, metallic 
substances coated with Copper, Blue produced from two Colorless Liquids, 


Ammonia from two odorless substances, three colors from one Liquid, 
delicious Soda Water can be made, Lime formed and over 30 other very 
interesting chemical experiments performed. This box has been gotten up 
to supply the demand for an inexpensive, amusing, instructive and inter- 
esting set of experiments which may be performed with perfect safety and 
success. Any child 12 years old can use it. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


No. 151. Plush Photograph Album. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. 

We have secured for our pa- 
trons one of the most popular 
styles of albums made. Plush 
binding is more popular than 
leather, and manufacturers vie 
with each other in producing new 
and rich designs. Our cut here- 
with shows the album, reduced 
in size. It measures 1014x8 
inches, and has stuffed covers, 
with the word “Album” and 
ornamental designs on front 
It has the patent exten- 
sion clasp, and places for 22 
eabinet and 16 card-size photo- 
graphs; the pages are finished 
in dark colors against which 
photos stand out in bold, clear 
relief. The leaves are gilt-edged, 
and the whole thing very neatly 
and handsomely finished. At 
the low price asked it is a very 
desirable holiday or birthday 
gift. 

Price $1.50, postpaid, or with 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
one year, $2. 


No. 207. Memorandum and Bill Book. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents Additional. 
Here is something good and substantial for the use of farmers and mer- 




















YPL LA tO av 
chants. It is made of good quality of Russia leather, firm and soft, has 5 
pockets for money, 2 for stamps and tickets, and a memorandum book with 


place for pencil. It is 742 inches long and 31% inches wide. | 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. | 





No. 32. Imitation Seal Hand-Bag. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents Additional, 


This is a solid leather 
bag of imitation sea), 
which is soft and fine 
and very durable, and 
very few can distin- 
guish it from a genuine 
seal bag which costs 
more money. Thestyle 
of the bag is shown in 
the cut. It is eight 
inches long and about 
five inches high; has a 
heavy nickel frame, 
with box bottom and 
ball clasps, solid leath- 
er handle, is lined with 
sateen and has an out- 
side pocket, which is 
provided with an orna- 
mental flap of extra- 
fine leather, which 
adds much to its ap 
pearance. The bag is 
well made throughout, 
and for beauty and 
style it is a general favorite. Price 60 cents, postpaid. 








No. 557. Ladies’ Sewing Rocker. 


Given for 4 New Subscribers, or for 2 New Subscribers and 
75 Cents Additional. 









































This beautiful and exceedingly comfortable chair is made from the best 
quality of maple stock, nicely rubbed and left with a fine gloss finish. Has 
double cane seat, strong and durable. Size of frame is as follows: Height 
of back from seat 28 inches, width of seat in front 18 inches, width of back 
151% inches, height of chair from floor 40 inches; weight 812 pounds. For 
beauty, comfort, and cheapness this is the perfection of chairs and every 
home into which the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST goes ought to contain one- 
The chair, which is offered on remarkably low terms, is shipped all set up, 
well wrapped and covered. 

Price $2; a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST given 
with each one purchased. Sent by freight at receiver’s expense. When 
ordering, give name of freight office if different from postoffice address. 
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No. 588, ‘The Family Fountain ‘Syringe. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers and 15 Cents. 

A complete and re- 
liable syringe is a 
household necessity, 
an article which no 
family can safely be 




















THE ORIGINAL 


AIRBANK'S FOUNTAIN: SYRINGE 
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is the means of effect- 
ing a permanent cure 
of many distressing 
ills. In procuring an 
article of this kind 
one should accept on- 
ly the best. We there- 
fore attach to our cut 
the manufacturer’s 
trade-mark. Every 
one is fully warrant- 
ed. The Fountain is 
made of best rubber, 
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—== = send a full set of 


‘All inclosed in a hinged and clasped polished wooden 


hard-rubber fittings. 
box as shown in cut. 
Price $1.75, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year 


$2.50. 
. 9 e 
No. 292. Child’s Decorated China Tea-Set. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents Additional. 
Something for the girls! How this handsome little tea-set will delight 
them, for with it they can “keep house,” and thus pass many pleasant hours, 
besides gaining practical experience. This set is especially attractive, deco- 








rated with floral designs in bright colors and bordered with blue, on asnowy 
white ground. It consists of 22 pieces, as follows: 6 cups, 6 saucers, 4 plates, 
cake plate, cream pitcher, tea-pot and sugar bowl. The plates are 214 inches 
in diameter, the other pieces in proportion. Each set carefully packed in a 
strong wood box and leaves us in good condition. The tea-pot with cover is 
31% inches in height. 

Price 75 cents, postpaid. 


No. 379. Favorite Building Blocks. 


15 Cents Additional. 





Given for 1 New Subscriber and 














The Favorite Building Blocks are new this season and are already in 
active demand. The blocks are very accurately made from the best of hard 
wood and in size and py are exactly like the celebrated stone building 
blocks costing from $2 to $5. The set containg 50 pieces of many different 
shapes and sufficient to build most elaborate models and to make a number 
of pleasing combinations. They stand firmly and don’t upset. Each set is 
sent securely packed in a beautiful colored box and on the inside of the 
cover of each is a diagram showing some of the best and most striking com- 
binations which the blocks will make. These blocks will be found not only 
a source of delight to children but a fund of amusement and instruction to 
grown folks. 

54. Price 75 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year 
$1.75. 














344. Silver-Plated Child’s Set. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. 


This silver set is entirely new and offered for the first time this season. 
It is a most beautiful and attractive set, and consists of a Cup, Napkin-ring, 





Knife, Fork and Spoon, all splendidly chased and beautifully finished in the 
finest manner. The silver-plating is extra heavy, and the set which is sent 
in a handsome Silk Plush Case, with nickel-plated catch and satin lining, 
will wear and give the best of satisfaction for years. Few sets are sold that 
approach this one in beauty, magnificence, and real value. We recommend 
it in the highest terms as one of the best premiums that we have to offer. 

Price $1.50, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year 
$2.00. 





No. 578. The Popular Zoetrope. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 





The Zoetrope (an optical illusion) causes simple figures printed on a strip 
of paper to become animated, so that life-like movements are imitated in 
the most natural manner. The drum of the popular Zoetrope is seven and 
a half inches in diameter, the stock used in its construction being very 
durable and made expressly for the purpose. We give with each a set of 
twelve pictures; a sheet of fulland explicit instructions accompanies this 
curious instrument which is one of the most novel things ever devised, and 
which will entertain a company of young or older people for hours at a 
time. 

Price $1, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.75. 





No. 140. Six Carving Tools. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 

Wood earving is growing in 
favor each year. Ladies and 
gentlemen find it a fascinating 
recreation, and the girls and 
boys also engage in this delight- 
ful employment. We send six 
carving tools, forged from the 
best quality of steel, fully war- 
ranted, and sharpened ready for 
use. The cut shows the differ- 
ent shapes of the tools and the 
B black walnut case in which they 
Y are sent. They all have rose- 
wood handles. The process of 





carving is very simple. 
Price, postpaid, $1. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. 
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No. 100. 
The Improved Zithern. 


» 


Given for 2 New Subscribers 


and 15 Cents Additional. 
The Improved Zithern is much 
richer in tone and nicer in finish than 
any Zithern have seen. If you 
have ever listened to the musie of 
the Italian Harp you are aware that 
nothing delightful, and the 
music of the Harpette is of the same 
Musie greatly to the 
enjoyment of 2 home, and one can 
learn to play this instrument in a 
short time. A sheet of instruction 
goes with each, which shows how to 
play correctly 29 popular tunes, even 
if you do not know a single note. 
The Zithern has 15 strings and is 18 
inches high and 9 wide. Each string 
is numbered and lettered. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1.25, 
or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
IST one year, $2.00. 
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Mouth Harmonicas 3 
KONIGIN 
ASSORTED KEYS: 





No. 43. 
Set of “Konogin” Mouth 
Harmonicas. 


Given for 2 New Subscrib- 
ers. 


These are considered by many 
the finest instruments imported 
into this country. They have 
silver reeds, brass plates, nickel 
covers, With 10 holes and 20 silver 
reeds, and come in a set of four 
packed in aneat case. We send 
with each set the musie for 
“Home, Sweet Home” and “Last 
Rose of Summer.” with direc- 
tions, so you can play them at 
once. Price for the set $1, post- 
paid, or with the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. 
Keys from A to G. 





No. 148. 


“Dictator” Patent Concert Harmonica. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
This Harmonica, offered now for the first time, is an entirely new inven- 


tion. 


The invention, the object of which is to provide a new and improved 


mouth-harmonica, simple in construction, consists of a resonating and de- 





cells, but a small amount of air being required to play it successfully. 
therefore not only an easier instrument for the player, in that it requires 
comparatively little air, but it is in tone richer and therefore preferable to 
It has double holes, 10 in number, double silver reeds, nickel 


any other. 
covers and nickel-plated plates. 
Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


flecting chamber formed above 
and at the rear of the reeds to 
deflect the tones, which are very 
rich and full, back over the 
reeds. The superiority of this 
improved harmonica lies in the 
peculiar construction of its reed 
It 


is 





No. 49. The Harmonica Flageolet. . | 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 15 Cents. | 


This is a new imported musical novelty, combining the tones of the 
Harmonica and the principle of the Cornet. 





instructions which accompanies each one, it is just such an instrument as 
every young man with any taste for music ought to have. For accompani- 
ments and solo-playing in parlor entertainments it is especially good. It is 


neatly nickel-plated in every part. 
Price 75 cents, postpaid. 
$1.75. 


With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, 


It has eight valves or stops, 
each of which controls 
two notes, thus giving 
a range of 16 notes. 
The music it produces | 
is universally admired, 
and as it is very simple 
and easily learned by 
the aid of the chart of 





No. 410. Mozart Music Box. | 


Given for 2 New Subscribers and 15 Cents Additional. 





The sweet airs of the Music Box are always pleasing and popular. The 


“Mozart Box” shown herewith is of 
good size, beautifully finished in pol- 


ished cabinet woods, and having an 
artistic and richly colored portrait on 
the top. Each box plays two distinet 
tunes with variations, such as “Home, 
Sweet Home,” “Climbing the Golden 
Stairs,” ete., ete., in a loud, clear and 
perfect manner, and the pleasure is 
greatly increased because any one, from 
the young child up, ean turn the erank, 
thus producing sweet and charming melodies. Every family should have 
one or more of these boxes, and secure for their children the refining and 
ennobling influences of fine musie. Now is the time to order, as these boxes 
have never been so cheap before. 

Price $1.25, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, 
$2.00, . 











No. 305. Outfit for Making Tissue Paper Flowers. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


With this outfit there are innu- 
merable articles that ean be made 
at a trifling expense and with 
¢ f very little trouble—in fact, for 
~ \ the pleasure of making them. 
‘Toilet Shaving-Tablets, 
Lamp-Shades of great beauty and 
> variety, Baskets, bunches of large 
Flowers for ornamental purposes, 
and other useful articles. 

WHAT OUR OUTFIT CON- 
TAINS: 

We have prepared especially 
for our readers, a complete outfit 
for this fascinating and beautiful 
work. It is made up as follows; 

One book of Instructions, full 
and explicit for making Paper 
Flowers, Dolls, Parasols, Shaving- 
Tablets, Fans, Baskets, Cornucopias, Toilet 
Sets, ete. The book is fully illustrated by 
designs especially prepared for it, and gives 
every possible detail in the beautiful art. It contains 
also 100 samples of Tissue Paper. 

One dozen sheets imported Tissue Paper, assorted 
colors, one yard Moss-Rose Stems, one package of nat- 
ural Moss, one dozen Daisy Petals, one dozen Daisy 
Centers, one fine Rose Center, one dozen Wire Stems, 
wound, one yard Rubber Tubing, and one spool An- 
nealed Wire—the whole securely boxed for shipping. 

With this outfit you can learn the art of making Paper Flowers. You 
ean adorn your home with flowers and hundreds of beautiful articles. You 
can teach the art and do it for others. Flowers and fancy articles made 
from tissue paper always command a good price, and any energetie person 
can do a good, paying business in her own home. 

The outfit will be sent, postpaid, for only 50 cents. 
singly the materials would cost you $1.10. 







sets, 


Purehased at stores 





No. 571. Colgate’s Perfumes. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


This dainty and useful 
premium consists of a neat 
box containing four bottles 
of Colgate’s Celebrated 
Perfumes, four distinct 
odors, including their most 
famous and popular varie- 
ties, namely: Cashmere 
Bouquet, Heliotrope, Ylang 
Ylang and Violet. Thus 
you have four nice bottles 
of perfumery and a hand- 
some little case to keep 
them in, and altogether a 
very desirable and useful 
article for placing upon 
bureau or dressing case. 
We think this premium 
will commend itself to a 
large number of our lady 
patrons, and we trust it 
will, for we know it will 


i 


| 
| 
| 





i 
be appreciated by all who select it. 
Price 50 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 
year, $1.60. 
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No. 461. The Carpenter Companion Organ, No. 2. 


Given for 40 New Subscribers, or for 20 New Subscribers 
and $10 Additional. 


Churches or societies needing an instrument of this kind can unite and 
form a club very easily and secure one of these Organs without any expense. 
Dimensions: Height, 42 inches; 
length, including lamp stands, 39 
inches; weight, securely boxed, 
about 100 pounds. 

It has sufficient compass for the 
rendering of all Sunday-school mu- 
sic, popular songs and choruses, and 
is especially adapted for home use, 
the school-room, hall or chapel. 

Companion Organ No. 2, is in four 
octaves of forty-nine keys, with 
lamp-stands, and ornamented ends 
and front. It is made in Black 
WalJnut, finished in oil and hand- 
rubbed. 

The action is easy, responds 
quickly to the touch, and is in all 
respects as well made as those in 
organs costing from one hundred 
to two hundred dollars. The bel- 
; lows is large, pumps easily, and a 
child finds no difficulty in supply- 
os vt Beam ing wind to the reeds. The reeds 
are best quality, strong, rich and correct in tone, and of sufficient capacity 
and volume to lead a number of voices. 

Warranted for eight years. Stool and Music-Book accompanies each 
instrument. 

We offer this organ for $25, and inelude, free, the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST for one year. Sent by freight, receiver to pay charges. 














No. 1605. Fiseolo Accordion. 


Given for 6 New Subscribers, or for 3 New Subscribers and 
$1 Additional. 


This is a beautiful instrument, and particularly adapted to young people, 
who have not the strength to hold a full-sized Accordion. It is 12 inches 
long, 6 inches wide, and 934 inches deep when closed. It has 10 keys, open 
board style, as seen in the cut, and finely nickeled; double bellows, bound 
with nickel bands, nickel clasps, ebonized moldings, one row of nickel 





trumpets top and bottom, two stops, two sets reeds, nickeled key-buttons. 
The tone of the instrument is clear and sharp like that of a piccolo, and is 
just as strong as that of the larger sizes. The bellows, being double, make 
up what is lost in greater length. They have lately become very popular. 
On account of their lightness they are being much used for street-playing. 
We offer this accordion for $3, the regular price being $4, and also send the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. Sent by express at expense of re- 
ceiver. 

Winner’s Instruction Book for the accordion sent free with each instru- 
ment, 





No. 308. Blow Accordion. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber, 


Of all harmonic instruments 
the Blow Accordion, which is 
played by blowing through the 
mouthpiece, is one of the most 
pleasing and easily learned. 
It has 8 Keys, Wood Case and 
Produces a splendid 
Can use in playing same notes found in music 





Bell, Nickel Top and Key Cover, length 912 inches. 
tone, full, rich and brilliant. 
‘books. 

Price 60 cents, postpaid. 





No. 137. “Amati” Violin and Outfit. 


Given for 6 New Subscribers, or for 3 New Subscribers and 
. $1.50 Additional, . 


The outfit includes one “Amati” violin, violin bow, set of strings, box of 
rosin, all put up in a neat case, 








We have made arrangements whereby we can furnish outfits that will 
give perfect satisfaction, and at the same time be sold at reasonable prices. 
The materials are of the best woods and all extra seasoned, so that neither 
dryness nor moisture in the least affect their tone. The violins are made in 
Germany, where there are makers who happen to have been born with 
intelligence (and have made use of the same) and make very fine violins and 
at reasonable prices. Living as they do in the district where all the parts 
of the violin are easily obtained, they have only to spend their time on the 
work where the skill is necessary in order to make a good instrument. The 
skill is, however, not used or needed in order to make a fine finished violin; 
it is in making the tops and backs of the proper thickness throughout that 
great skill and judgment are required. 

Price of this outfit $3, including the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. 
Sent by express, receiver to pay charges. 


No. 249. Stradivarius Violin and Outfit. 


Given for 10 New Subscribers, or for 5 New Subscribers and 
$2.50 Additional. 

For those who want a professional instrument, one that is good enough 
to use in an orchestra, we offer this fine violin. It is of a rich nut-brown 
color, with ebonized trimmings, Brazil-wood bow, extra set of strings and 
box of rosin, all in an ebonized violin case with brass handles. The regular 
price of this violin in the stores is from $7 to $9, but we furnish it for only 
$5 with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. Sent by express at your 
expense. 








No. 478. The Gem Roller Organ. 


Given for 12 New Subscribers, or for 6 New Subscribers and $2. 

The reeds are of organ size, and their volume of tone and full sustaining 
and carrying power equal that of a full organ. It will fill any ordinary- 
sized hall, and furnish acceptable music for any occasion. For dances, ete., 
it is most admirable, and is the most perfect mechanical instrument in 
design, operation and effect that has yet been produced. The case is hand- 
somely made of imitation black walnut. 








ae 
\ 


These wonderful instruments perform all kinds of music—sacred hymns, 
popular songs, operatic selections, waltzes, jigs, hornpipes, etc., and can be 
played by anybody, without the slightest knowledge of music. 

The grand peculiarity of these fine instruments is their rollers, which 
are made of light wood, with metallic bearings, and filled with pins, which 
are almost indestructible. Each roller, as a general thing, plays one tune, 
and to prolong its action is made to move spirally before the keys, returning 
automatically, at the end of the tune, to the place of beginning, and repeat- 
ing the music as long as desired. This makes it very suitable for the per- 
formance of dance music. 

It is the most simple, instructive, enjoyable and amusing instrument in 
the world. 

Price of this remarkable instrument only $6, with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year. Sent by express at expense of receiver. Weight, 
about 14 pounds. 

Three rollers sent free with each instrument; additional roliers furnished 
for 30 cents each, post-paid. Rollers per dozen, by express, $3. Full list of 
music rollers mailed on receipt of two-cent stamp. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST GOLD WATCH. 


Given for only 20 New Subscribers, or for 10 New Subscribers and 86 Addi- 
tional, or for 5 New Subscribers and $9 Additional. 


Warranted to Wear for Fifteen Years, and to be an Accurate Time-Keeper. 
Gold-Filled Case, Stem Winder, Pendent Set, Open Face, Durable and Accurate, a Perfect 
Time-Keeper. Case Warranted for Fifteen Years. Screw Back and 
Bezel. Elgin Movement. 


_~»—~ ee 








We take pleasure in offering herewith a watch that every subscriber of the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST will 
appreciate. Itis an Elgin movement and we can recommend it in every way. In appearance, finish, durability 
and time-keeping qualities this watch is not excelled by any gold watch costing $100 and upward, and it will 


give as good satisfaction. 


is finely finished in every way, and is warranted to be an accurate time-keeper. 
TH c M OVEM ENT It has 7 jewels, is stemwind, and pendent set. The watch is set by simply drawing 
or lifting the stem; the hands can be turned either way, backward or forward 
This latest improvement is the very same as is used on $200 watches, and obviates the necessity of opening 
the cases. This watch has also hour, minute, and second hands, and by reason of its many patented improve- 
ments is less liable to get out of order than most Swiss or American watches. It will require no more repairing 
than any watch costing five times as much money. All movements are carefully regulated and inspected for 
x thirty days after being finished and before leaving the factory. 
THE CASES The most expensive watch case sold is made of solid gold, which cannot be afforded except 
SHOWING BACK OF CASE. * by persons of abundant means. Next comes the filled gold case, the style we offer. 


A filled case is made from two plates of solid gold with an intervening 


layer of composition metal. The outside layers are 10-carat gold, so thick 
as to stand acid test, and engraved the same as a solid gold case, and each making frequent cleaning necessary. Our screw bezel and back remedies 


one is guaranteed to last for 15 years without wearing through. It is, in and relieves all this, and is in itself a great source of saving. 


short, a gold case, except that the center, where there is no wear, is replaced A $25 WATCH FOR ON LY 1 A A watch the equal of this can- 
by a firmer and stiffer metal than gold. The case is serviceable and durable, $ * not be obtained anywhere for 
equal in wearing value to a solid gold one. | less than $25, and in most places $30 to $40 would be required. Our readers 
The portions of the case exposed being gold, will wear practically for all | can obtain this watch at the extremely low price of $15, postpaid. With each 
time without exposing the metal, and to all intents and purposes are just as | watch sold we will also include the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year free. 
Sent by registered mail and guaranteed to keep good time and give perfect 


good as solid gold. | 
It has, moreover, the popular screw bezel and screw back, thus making | satisfaction; or it will be presented for a club, as announced above. 


The above Watch furnished with HUNTING CASE for $20, including the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. 





it dust-proof, and keeping out fine particles which otherwise, finding their 
way into the works, will disturb the mechanism and destroy its accuracy, 


We want to introduce one of these Watches in every town 
where the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is taken, and as a special 


inducement we will send with each watch, 


A GENT’S GOLD-PLATED VEST CHAIN FREE! 


These chains are usually sold for $1.50 each, and come in a variety of popular patterns, any one of which cannot fail to suit. 
They are well made and substantially plated, and will do good service for years. 








Ladies’ Gold Watch. 


Given for 32 Subscribers, or for 16 Subscribers and $8. 
STEM WIND AND PENDENT SET. So great has been the demand for us to supply a fine gold watch for ladies 


that we have been compelled to yield to the pressure. We have secured one 
that ought to give perfect satisfaction to 
every woman. 
The movement, or works, are from the 
The demand for a low-priced, yet relia- world-famous factories at Elgin or Wal- 
ble watch for Ladies and Misses has in- tham. Nothing better goes into a case, as 
duced us to offer this reliable time-keeper everybody knows. 
to our readers as one which can be de- The heavy hunting cases are made by 
pended upon for accuracy and durability. Joseph Fahys & Co., and are known to 
We guarantee it to keep first-class time. the trade as his ‘Montauk’ ten-carat 
A handsomer little watch you could case. They are reinforced the same as 
hardly find at any price. Itis extremely | described above, and carry the same 
neat and attractive. It does not look like | fifteen-year guarantee. They have 
acheap watch. We guarantee it to give frosted rims, and are delicately hand- 
perfect satisfaction. Let every lady who | engraved in the center of each side. 
does not already own a watch avail her- The case is double, the works being 
self of this great bargain, and let every kept from dust by an inner or second 
gentleman who wishes to make, to his closely-fitting metal case, as in the very 
wife, sweetheart, or sister, a handsome highest-priced watches. 
present, think well before he lets this The usual price of such a watch is $25. 


No. 460. Ladies’ Nickel Watch. 


Given for 8 New Subscribers, or for 4 New Subscribers and $2. 











opportunity pass. It has the short stem It can sometimes be obtained as a favor 

wind and also the popular pendent set, for $20; but never for less. The conces- 

the same as our No. 459. The cases are sions obtained by the AMERICAN AGRI- 

made of composition metal which will CULTURIST secures it to subscribers for $15 and the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
wear and look like silver. We can supply JURIST one year,—this including registration and postage. 





For an Elgin watch in such a case, the price is almost incredible. 





it for only $4, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. 
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No. 623. Ladies’ Rolled Gold Watch 
Chain and Charm. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 15 Cents 
Additional. 





“How lovely,” exclaimed a lady of taste to whom 
we showed one of these beautiful and daintily 
wrought chains. Every one who sees one of these 
chains with the lovely charms attached, carefully 
examines and admires the beauty of the design 
and the deep, rich yellow of the heavy rolled gold 
plate. We are happy to say that by special ar- 
rangement we have obtained a supply of these 
chains with its pendent charm, which though they 
would be cheap at $1.50, we are enabled to offer 
for only 75 cents, postpaid. 


aiiniin 


No. 640. Gold Chain Bracelets. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents 
Additional, 








This is an exceedingly handsome extra gold- 
plated Bracelet with padlock fastening. The pad- 
lock, handsomely chased, adds much to the beauty 
of these bracelets, which are new, attractive, and 
very stylish. We cannot too highly recommend 
them to all of good taste. 

Price 60 cents per pair, postpaid. 











W setting. 1. 





FINGER RINGS. 


Every lady and gentleman will be interested in 
this assortment of rings, which are finely made 
and beautifully finished. All stamped 18K. The 
18 carat gold does not extend clear through, but 
itis rolled upon the composition metal of which 
the f-me of the ring is made. With proper care 
these rings will last for years, and look as well 
and give as much satisfaction as high cost solid 
gold. We guarantee that each and every ring will 
give entire satisfaction and will cheerfully refund 





money to any who are in the least dissatisfied or 
who fail to find the rings exactly as represented. 

HOW TO MEASURE FOR A RING. 

Using a strip of heavy writing paper about half 
an inch wide, take the measure of the finger 
where the ring is to be worn. When drawn com- 
fortably tight around the finger the ends of the 
paper should just meet. Write your name on one 
side of the paper and the number of ring wanted 
on the other side. Order by numbers given. 





| 
| 





No. 477. 
No. 477 is a beautifully chased ring, well made, 
and well worthy the attention of all of good taste. 


No. 471. 


Price 50 cents, postpaid. Given for one new 
subscriber. 

No. 471 is a wide plain ring and one of the neat 
est and most refined we have ever seen. We strong- 
ly recommend it as something that will give un- 
bounded satisfaction to all. 

Price 75 cents, postpaid. Given for one new 
subscriber and 15 cents extra. 

No. 489 is a rich and elegant ring formed by 
setting adiamond cut brilliant between two rubies. 
This lustrous gem will be sent, postpaid, for $1. 
Given for two new subscribers. 

No. 491 is a solitaire diamond cut brilliant which 
is so like a real diamond that it takes a dealer 
to tell the difference. The ring is 18 carat filled 
gold, and is, as all will readily pronounce it, a 
lovely gem. 

Price 75 cents, postpaid. 
subscriber and 15 cents extra. 


Given for one new 








No. 622. Gold Breastpin. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





finest plate and handsome design with brilliant 
‘3a pretty and decidedly popular pin 
and one for which there is the liveliest demand. 
Price 50 cents, postpaid. 
ee 


No. 628. Breastpin. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





This is a beautiful gold front Breastpin with 
moonstone, around which cluster a reproduction 
of the finest real diamonds. A handsome dnd de- 
cidedly popular design. | 

Price 50 cents, postpaid. | 


No. 481. Amber Necklace. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


Amber jewelry is very fashionable, and well it 
may be, for its delicate shading harmonizes with 





every complexion and shade of hair and eyes. 
Our cutshows this chain on a reduced seale. This is 
genuine amber which comes from the mines near 
the coast of the Baltic Sea. The chains have sold 
in stores for $2.50. 
Our price is only $1, postpaid. 
Se te 


No. 301. Pincushion and Jewel Case 


Combined. 
Given for 2 New Subscribers. 

This is a metal 
box, measuring 414 
x334 inches, silver- 
plated and oxidiz- 
ed, lined with satin 
and has a heavily- 
padded cushion 
cover. The silveris 
very richly wrought 
and willnot tarnish. 
No cut can do jus- 
ticetothis beautiful 
box which is of the 
very latest design, 


> ; Sa 

{88 880c0eann Bose ‘ and is furnished 

a = i z 
WHE with a fine silk 
2 =x: plush top in burnt 
orange—the prevail- 
ing shade. Cut 
shows case with 





cover or pincushion 
raised. 

Price $1, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year $1.75. 





No. 637. Watch Charm. 


Given for 1 New Sub- 
seriber. 


This is a handsome rolled 
gold watch charm with real 
intaglio stone. It is a lovely 
of 


work, 


specimen hand - chased, 


engraved will wear 
many years and is asplendid 


ornament. 





Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


No. 490. The Ideal Cuff Button. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 15 Cents 
Additional. , 





This handsome rolled gold_ 

plate cuff button can be ordered 
f in any initial. The initial is pol- 
ished gold, while the main part 
is Roman gold, affording a hand- 
some contrast. The back has a 
patent lever so that it can easily 
be inserted into the cuff. 

These handsome buttons will be sent, postpaid, 
for only 75 cents per pair. When ordering specify 
initials desired. 
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OUR MAMMOTH DOUBLE STAMPING OUTFIT. 


Contains 150 Patterns. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


This outfit is made up for our exclusive use, and contains larger patterns and a much better variety than is contained in any outfits heretofore offered, 
We know it will more than please every one who secures it. 





Alphabet of 26 letters, height 2 
Lovely Rosebud Design, 6144x4. ete., 5x812 
Bracket Lambrequin Design, 17x7. 


This new outfit contains the following patterns, both large and small: 


inches. Half-wreath of Wild Roses, for Pillow Shams, 


Autumn L eaves, for Lustra Painting, 3x514, 


, Bracket Lambrequin Design, 16x7%4. 

Braiding Design, 814x214 

: Border De sign, Acorns, 141 ox414. 

~ Bluebird, 3x4. Daisies, 6x4. 

Corner of Wild Roses and Forget-me-nots, 

a4. 

Forget-me-nots, 442x2'2. 

Grapes, 3x3. Pond Lilies, 7x6. 

Lilies-of-the-valley, 5x3'2 

Searf Design, Daisies and W heat, 742x514. 

Splasher (outline), A Morning Tub, 21x8. 

Spray, Wild Roses, Daisies “and Forget-me- 

nots, 434x234. 

Scart Design, Wild Roses, 9x7. 

Searf Design, Morning Glories, 16x8. 

| Strawberry, 4x3. Tulips, 1Ox7. 

Tidy Design, Blackberries, 10x5. 

/; | Tinsel Cord Design, 20x5. 

Woodbine, 442x38. Wheat, 442x2%. 

Wild Roses, 542x4%2. 

‘: 1 ieee t of Daisies, 
ag Rose, for Kensington 





Lily-of-the-valley and 
Embroidery, 


Strips for Skirts, Tablecovers, etc.: Acorns, 2 
inches wide; Ferns, 1 inch wide; Violets, 
1 inch wide; Daisies, Bachelors’-Buttons. 
Rosebuds, ete., 242 inches wide; two-inch 
strip of W — with Seallop; Rosebud and 
Wheat, 114% inches wide; Scallop, 114 
inches wide. ? 

Design of Coxcomb and Ferns, 5x5. 

Elephant, 142x38. Fish, 1x24. 

Bunch of Daisies, 8x41 

Forget-me-nots, 2x8. 

Holly, 314x6. Owls, 112x38. 

Bird, 3¥ex4l2. Tulip, 142x214 

Wild Rose and L ily-of-the-v: ille y, 2x4, 

Peache S, oXo. ‘tle, 112x2. 

Anchor, 142x21%. Kittens, 142x3. 

Mouse, 142x2 Frog, 12x38. 

Grasshopper, 1x3. Butterfly, 142x114 

Rooster, 142x112. Golden Rod, 1x34 

Rose, 1x2. Forge t-me-nots, 1x2. 

Cherries, 3x3. Wild Rose, 2x2). 

Sunflower, 1x11 3 





nfl Fuchsias, 3x3. 
Daisies and Ferns, 21 2x5 Ve 


ing, 5x51 











All the above patterns are made in an artistic manner, especially for us. 
you. With each outfit we also include the following :—One tube Ingalls’ Stamping-Paint, used for stamping 
r; one Stamping-Pad; one Book of Full Instructions for using this outfit; one Nlustrated Book telling how to make all the popular stitches. 
You can also adorn your home with many beautiful articles of embroidery, or you 


one box Powder 
With this outfit you can make money by doing stamping for others. 

ean find a rapid sale for all the fancy-work articles you make. 
We give in this 


i 
| Cluster of Wild Roses, for Kensington Paint- 


Outline Designs for Tidies: 
3x7; Old Lady, 3x10; 


Starflower, 242x382. 

Daisy, 112x2. Dog, 114x38. 

Braiding Pattern, 22 inches wide, and other 
designs for Crazy Patchwork, ete. 





30y with Cane, 
Girl with Muff, 2x5. 





You will find them to be just what you need, and they will more than please 


plush, velvet, felt, ete.; one Stamping-Brush; 


Two Outfits in One for the Price of One Alone. 


The patterns in this outfit have heretofore sold for $1.50. 
AGRICULTURIST for $1.60. 


We offer it for sale for only $1, postpaid, or with a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN 





No. 414. Ladies’ Work-Box Package. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents Additional. 


The Ladies’ Work-Box Package will both delight and astonish every lady 
n the land when she comes to examine its multifarious contents. 

Let us, as the storekeeper remarks, ‘take account of stock.” Here are: 

Two skeins of best Sewing and Embroidery Silk, strong and fine. 

Two skeins of best red Embroidery Cotton, warranted standard goods. 

Two skeins of best French White 
Embroidery Cotton, same quality as 
the red. 

One package of Zephyr Worsted, 
best quality. 

One skein of strongest black Linen 
Thread; needed every day. 

One reel of Dorcas Darning Cotton; 
30 yards. 

One spool of best Silk Thread, war- 
ranted 100 yards, and sent in black 
and other desirable colors. 

One spool of best buttonhole Silk 
Twist, in colors. 

™ One spool of best buttonhole Silk 

Tmt Twist (black) 

— iD One package of the popular ‘“Rick- 
5 rack” Braid, so much used by ladies 
in trimming underwear, summer dresses, aprons, infants’ clothing, ete. 

One package of the white Feather-Edge Braid. 

One package of the Novelty Braid, super quality. 

One package Imperial Hairpins, the best quality for reliability, and 
giving entire satisfaction. 

One package of Invisible Hairpins; essential on every lady’s toilet table. 

One box of improved Safety Pins. This is a necessity in every household. 

Two papers of Needles—one paper ranging from ‘5s’ to “10s” in sizes, 
the other paper all No. 7, and both having the patent elliptical eye; the best 
needles in the market. 

Two Lace Pins; strong tempered steel shanks, needle points, and capped 
with beautiful cut jet heads. These pins are as pretty as they are useful. 

One Steel-wire Buttonhook, warranted unbreakable, and will last for a 
lifetime. 

One polished Steel Crochet Needle. 

One White Bone Crochet Needle, with hook at either end and different 
sizes. Adapted to different sizes of thread. 

Here are no less than 25 distinct articles, sold for less than one-third the 
price at which they could be bought separately at retail. Every one of the 
25 different articles in this combination are staple, salable goods that every 
lady can use to advantage, and which she should at all times, have in her 
work basket. If you do not need all of them at present you can well afford 
to hold them for a while or give some of them to your friends, as you are 
getting them for a merely nominal price. 

We will send the entire lot of 25 articles as herein described for only 60 
cents, postpaid. 








No. 887. Moody’s Tailor System of Dress-Cutting. 


INDISPENSABLE FOR HOME DRESSMAKING, 


Given for 2 New Subscribers, 


This celebrated Tailor System for cutting Ladies’ and Children’s Gar- 
ments of every description is known and used the world over. The num- 
ber of Moody Tailor System in actu- 
al daily use is greater than the num- 
ber of all other systems combined, 
and the number sold daily exceeds 
the number sold of all other sys- 
tems combined. The Moody Tailor 
System teaches how to cut and 
make Ladies’ and Children’s Gar- 
ments, at the same time enabling 
you to make all variations of the 
same garment, from the plainest to 
the most elaborately finished. Com- 
plete instructions are sent with 
each System. Any girl 14 years of 
age can learn to use the Moody Tai- 
lor System with perfect success, for 
the instructions are made so plain, 
you have only to follow them to be 
certain that the garment will bea 
perfect fit without trying on. Every 
ealculation needed will be found in 
the tables of calculations, giving 
proper width of the waist line for 
each piece of the garment, width at 
bottom, size of darts, ete., for each and every measure from the largest lady 
to the smallest child. 





ITS ADVANTAGES. 


Will teach you more about Dress-cutting than you ever dreamed of being 
able to learn; will enable you to cut all your dresses, from calicoes to silks, 
to fit perfectly without trying on; is so accurate in its working that gar- 
ments cut by it fit the form at every point, 
fortable; will save you money if you need to save, or it will make money 


for you if you have need to earn it; never fails, and no dress-maker who uses 


and are therefore always com- 


it ever loses a customer but gains trade constantly; receives its highest 
praises from the thousands of ladies who use it, and who cannot be induced 
to lay it aside, for they well know and do not hesitate to say it has no equal. 

This System retails for $5.50, and the book on Dressmaking at $2.50, 
and is considered cheap at that price. See what we offer. By special 
arrangement we are enabled to offer this whole outfit including book for 
the very low price of $1.75, postpaid, and with each one purchased include 


a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 
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American Agriculturist Simple Micro- 
scope. 
Given for 2 New Subscribers. 
Magnifies 6 to 25 Diameters and 36 to 625 Areas. 


FOR PRACTICAL USE. Lenses carefully ground 
and thoroughly made (not molded glass). 


| No. 4. Pocket Magnifier. 
| Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


As ameans of cultivating 
habits of close observation 
and attention there is noth- 
ing equal to this Magnifier. 














MICROSCOPE CLOSED. 


Serviceable, highly useful as well as an interest- | 
ing instrument. This microscope is exceedingly | 
valuable to any reader. Manufactured expressly | 
for us by the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., New 
York. 

A good source of instruction and amusement 
combined, contains three fine lenses by which 
seven different powers can be provided, a dia- 
phragm to cut off outside light and a standing rod 
for adjusting the lenses. The stand is made of a 
nickel-plated metal, which closely resembles sil- 
ver and will not tarnish. It stands firmly, having 
a broad base and contains a circular mirror for 
concentrating the light, a glass stage, two nickel- 
plated spring clips for holding the slides, two glass 
plates or slides, a waterproof cell for holding 
fluids, or small insects, etc., ete. 

It is the most complete and cheapest instrument 
of its kind ever devised. 

To detect or distinguish and aid in remedying 
and preventing diseases of plants and animals, 
whether from insects, decay or smut, mildew, 
seab, ete. 

To discover adulterations in seeds and their de- 
gree of goodness or badness, the proportion of 
fertile and infertile seeds. Also adulterations in 
fertilizers, ground bone, ete. 

No study is more useful, more fascinating or 
more far reaching than that of the Microscope. It 
reveals wonderful facts in the animal and vege- 
table world which should be pursued by young 
and old. 

The AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Microscope 
is sent out for just what it is—by far the 
best simple Microscope ever offered for any- 
thing like the price—better than any instru- 
ment yet offered for many times the cost, 
and for the work of which it is capable—is 
the cheapest and most useful thing of the kind 
ever known. It is not a compound Microscope, 
nor will it do the work of one. In selecting a 
Microseope which should be generally useful, we 
have given the very best of its kind, knowing that 
it will be of more intrinsic value to those who re- 
ceive it than a high-power compound Microscope 
would be were it possible to furnish one at the in- 
significant cost at which this is given. We feel 
sure that the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST New Mi- 
croscope will convey real pleasure into every 
Family Circle, and prove a valuable educational 
agent through which both young and old will learn 
much that they could not otherwise know of the 
wonderful things that are constantly within their 
reach. 

DIRECTIONS FOR USING the Microscope, pro- 
fusely illustrated, accompany each instrument. 
No one ean afford to be without this Microscope 
for the nominal price charged, postpaid, $1. Or 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for $1.75. 














It stimulates curiosity and @ 
multiplies capacity to see 
small things clearly. For 
instance, an insect which 
appears to be but a speck, when examined under 
the Magnifier is seen to be as exquisitely formed 
and as delicately colored as any of its large species. 
The skin upon a person’s face and hands appears 
to be almost as rough as the hide of a rhinoceros. 
The powers of this Microscope range from 8 to 10 
diameters, or from 9 to 100 times the surface. 

Price 60 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST One year, $1.60. 





~— 
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No. 586. Photographic Outfit. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers and 15 Cents 
Additional, 


At last we have secured and are in a position to 
offer our readers the cheapest camera and outfit 
complete in the world. It is just out, the first ever 
offered for the money 
and consists of the fol- 
lowing articles which 
are shown in cut, ex- 
cepting chair: A strong 
and perfectly made 
camera, which will take 
a picture 21% inches 
square, complete with 
adjustable holder for 
plate and perfect lens 
with cap. The outfit 
consists of 1 package 
of the renowned “Allen 
inte & Rowell” Dry Plates; 
Ly 2 Japanned Tin Devel- 

lien oping Trays; 1 Printing 
ERAN Frame; 1 Package Blue 
Process Paper; 1 Sheet Ruby Paper ; 1 Package Pho- 
to Mounts; Hyposulphite Soda; Developing Chem- 
icals; complete and explicit instructions enabling 
any one to take any class of pictures with this 
outfit. 

No such outfit has sold heretofore for less than 
$5. Everything is carefully made and prepared 
and bound to work perfectly. A wonder to all 
who see it andits work. You are not restricted to 
any class of pictures. You can take Landscapes, 
Portraits, Buildings—in fact, anything. 

Price, complete, $1.15, postpaid, or with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. 


. . 


fj 





No. 50. 
. . 

Lovejoy’s Metallic Weather House. 
Given for 2 New Subscribers and 15 Cents 
Addivional. 

These metallic weather 
houses are warranted to 
indicate the changes in the 
weather with accuracy and 
in asimple, pleasing man- 
ner. They are substantially 
made of metal, and hand- 
somely decorated in differ- 
ent colors, with two arches 
and a little man or woman 
in either, arranged in such 
- mB, 2 manner that the man 

== __== BM will come out just before 
a storm, while the lady steps out to enjoy fair 
weather. The house is about eight inches in height, 
with a neat thermometer in front, and makes a 
very pretty mantel ornament aside from its value 
as a weather prognosticator. Z 

Price $1.25, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year, $2.25. 














Our cut shows a 
perfect instanta- 
neous Self-Light- 
ing Lamp of con- 
venient size for 
the vest pocket 
and for home 
uses. Itis a per- 
fect light for carrying about the 
house, and entirely removes the 
dangerous use of matches. The 
Self-Lighting Lamp is indispen- 
sable to smokers and others, as 
the dangers attending the care- 
less carrying of matches in the 
pocket have been too frequently 
illustrated to the reader to re- 
quire any words on the subject. 
The fact that the use of half a 
dozen matches is often necessary 
in lighting acigar(and for many 
other purposes) speaks volumes 
for this lamp, which by the 
turning of a screw, gives a light 
as long as needed. It is made of brass, highly 
finished, nickel-plated, and warranted to work; 
200 extra lights are included—put up in a finely 
finished brass case. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid. 

One thousand additional Lighting Strips sent 
postpaid for 10 cents. With the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year, $1.60. 
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No. 283. 
Bailey’s Rubber Shampoo Brush. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 15 cents 
additional, 











- JUNE 5.1889. 


It eradicates dandruff and thoroughly cleanses 
the scalp and hair of all impurities, leaving both 
in a clean and healthy condition, simply by using 
with pure soap and water. It causes no irritation, 
as is often experienced from finger-tips or a bristle 
brush. For bathing the neck and face of children 
it will be found delightful. It is made from a 
sheet of pure Para rubber, one side being formed 
into cylindrical teeth, with a flat end, and the 
whole as soft and pliant as a silk handkerchief. 

Price 75 cents, postpaid. 





No. 88. 
Gentlemen’s Gossamer Overcoat. 


Given for 6 New Subscribers, or for 3 New 
Subscribers and $1 additional. 


It is not only’ thoroughly 
proof against the severest 
storms, but it isso light that 
when worn you hardly realize 
any addition to your clothing, 
and when not in use it can be 
folded into so small a compass 
as to be carried easily, either in 
a hand-bag or pocket. In order- 
ing, give your full height and 
size around the waist just be- 
low the arms over your coat. 

Price postpaid only $3, in- 
cluding a year’s subscription to 
the AMERICAN AGRICUI.TURIST. 
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Lovell Safety Bicycle 
PRESENTED TO ANY BOY OR GIRL 


WHO Is WILLING TO SPEND A LITTLE TIME TO EARN IT. 
EVERY BOY AND GIRL WE OFFER TO GIVE ON THE CONDI- 
TIVUNS BELOW, A FIRST-CLASS SAFETY BICYCLE. A 
STRICTLY HIGH-GRADE WHEEL AND THE BEST 
THAT IS MADE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


— 


TO 








DESCRIPTION : 


There is no healthier exercise than bicyling, as it brings into play the 
muscles of both legs and arms and of nearly the whole body. The bicycle in 
question, being of safety pattern, learning to ride is an easy matter, and the 
art when once acquired is one that will never tire any boy or girl fortunate 
enough to secure one. 

The bicycles we offer are the famous “Lovells” and models of their 
kind. Ordinarily sold at $35 each they are built on the most approved and 
latest plan. Each Bicycle has 26-inch wheels, Drop Frame, Steel Tubing, 
Crescent Rim, Molded Rubber Tires, Direct Spokes, Plunger Brake, Adjustable 
Cone Bearing, Adjustable Suspension Saddle, Frame and Wheels Enameled, 
all other parts Nickeled. Each machine fitted with Saddle Bag, Wrench, and 
Oil Can. Suitable for boys and girls from 8 to 16 years of age. 

The “ Lovell” boy’s or girl’s Safety Bicycle is in every sense a high-grade 
machine with all the improvements and adjustments found in Large Safeties 
in a modified form. 

HOW YOU CAN SECURE IT. 

For 50 yearly subscriptions to AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST at $1 each, we 
offer the bicycle free of charge. If any are unable to obtain this number we 
will send it for 25 subscribers and $10. 

To such as fail to get the required number of subscribers, or are unable 
to form a club and wish to purchase the wheel outright, we will sell it for 
$35. All wheels whether sent as a premium or purchased, are shipped by 
express or freight at receiver’s expense. The charges, which are usually 
light, can be ascertained at your nearest express or freight office. 

Now here is a chance for the boy and girl readers of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST without a Bicycle to secure one on liberal, not to say ex- 
ceptional terms. By making an active canvass during leisure moments or 
after school hours any bright boy or girl can secure one in a very short time. 
Every Bicycle is warranted and can be returned if not found exactly as 
represented. Sample copies to show in canvassing, together with outfit, 
sent free on application. 


THE LOVELL DIAMOND SAFETY. 


A Strictly High-Grade Wheel for Ladies or Gents. 


Diamond Frame, steel drop forgings, steel tubing, adjustable ball bear- 
ings to all running parts. including pedals. suspension saddle, fin- 
est material money can buy. finished in enx»mel and nickel. 
Weighs, complete, 49 pounds) Gear 54. No better 


machine made at any price. 

OUR OFFER The price of this wheel, built of steel throughout, and 

* made on the latest plan, is $50 less than other wheels of 

the same grade, the price being $85, on receipt of which we will send it 

securely packed, or we will give it as a premium for 125 subscribers at the 

club rate, $1 per year each, or for 60 subseribers and $35, or for 30 subscrib- 
ers and $55. 

In each case the receiver must pay freight or express charges which are 

usually light. In ordering give the name of your express or freight office if 





different from your postoffice. 














NO. 620. THE SIMPLEX TYPEWRITER. 


Given for 5 New Subscribers. 


Among the great variety of typewriters now in the market none equals 
in point of simplicity and cheapness ‘The Simplex.” It is the latest of the 
best typewriters; the climax of improvements; the minimum of price, 
Destined to revolutionize writing as a sewing machine revolutionizes 








[ WILL PRINT A LINE 8 INCHES’ LONG } 














sewing. As indispensable to the office, library and study as 

the sewing machine is to the household. Every man what- 

ever his business has need of “The Simplex.” All who have 

tried it acknowledge its value. Letters written with it are 

legible and neat and at the rate of forty words per minute. “The Simplex” 

will be hailed with delight by boys and girls; it will improve their spelling 

and teach proper pronunciations. It will print a line 8 inches long, and 

admit any size letter paper. The printing is always in sight. Its size and 

weight adapts it to travelers and orders written with it cannot be misunder- 

stood. The movement is easy and pleasant, and the speed that may be 

developed places this little machine firmly on the same footing with those 

sold at prices varying from $15 to $50, while the quality of its work is far 

superior. ‘The Simplex” is mounted on a hard wood base and put up in a 
handsome box with bottle of ink and full instructions for using. 

Price $2.50, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, 


$3.00. 





No. 459. Gent’s Nickel Watch. 
STEM WIND AND PENDENT SET. 
Given for 8 New Subscribers, or for 4 New Subscribers and $2, 


For a low-priced watch which 
ean be relied upon for accuracy 
we recommend this one. Our 
cut shows it the exact size, face 
view. It has the short stem wind 
and pendent set, obviating the 
necessity of opening the cases. 
This latest improvement is gen- 
erally used in the highest-priced 
watches only. This watch will 
keep as good time as some which 
are sold for $30 or $40. The case 
is made of composition metal, 
which will not tarnish, but will 
always remain bright as pure 
silver. The dial is of superior 
work. The second-hand dial is 
“sunk” and the bezel is set with 
a strong, clear crystal which will 
withstand heavy pressure. It is 
a snap back andfront. The pub- 
lie will appreciate our reason for 
using this style, making the 
watch more nearly dust-proof, 
thus avoiding the expense and 
bother of cleaning so often. It 
is a watch that can be excelled 
only by very expensive ones. It 
is in itself ‘‘a thing of beauty,” and what is more, is low-priced enough for 
all. 





We can supply this watch for only $4, with the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST one year. 


No. 69. “Relief” Fountain Pen. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 15 Cents Additional. 


We offer this as the best low-priced Fountain Pen of any kind. It is a 
new top-feeding fountain pen, and is simple, practicable and serviceable, a 
perfect flexible shading pen for desk or pocket. 





RELIEF 





This pen is made on the best prinejples of the more expensive fountain 
pens now on the market and supplies a demand for a low-priced practical 
business pen. The fountain holder is of vuleanized rubber and holds ink 
sufficient to write 100 pages. Iti fitted with a first-class shading pen with 
smooth flexible points, and is perfectly simple in its adjustments. It has no 
slender, delicate parts to easily break or get out of order, and can be man- 
aged wif.out any difficulty. Any good fluid ink can be used in the pen. 

Price of pen with Fountain Holder, 75 cents, or with the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year $1.75. 
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No. 578. Combination Toilet Case. 
Given for 5 New Subscribers. 


It would be difficult to find a more strikingly 
handsome and at the same time more servicable 
ease than this which the cut herewith falls far 








short of doing justice. Made in brocaded plush 
and satin lining, it contains a large hand glass, 
hair brush, comb, tooth brush, and nail brush. It 
will make an exquisite ornament and useful arti- 
cle for a lady’s or gentleman’s toilet room. } 

Price $2.50, postpaid. A year’s subscription to | 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST given with each 
one — 





No. 293. 
Florence Plush Toilet Set. 


Given for 4 New Subscribers. or for 
New Subscribers and $1 Additional. 


2 





The illustration does not do this justice, being 
on a reduced scale, and no engraving can show up 
plush as it really is. It consists of a beautiful 
case covered with plush and satin-lined. It can be 
furnished in blue or red colors. It contains a Flor- 
ence hair-brush, mirror and comb, of matched pat- 
terns of beautiful designs. These goods are all of 
fine quality and cannot fail to please every one. 

Nothing could be more appropriate for a holiday 
or wedding present. 

Price $2, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year, $2.50. 


<> 


No. 5382. “Plush Handkerchief Case. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 15 Cents 
Additional, 


This is an exquisite mouchoir case, and will. hold 
a dozen handkerchiefs. It is of delicate shades of 


— 








plush, is hand painted and has satin lining. A 
most pleasing case to look at and one that must be 
‘seen to be appreciated. Will make a most wel- 
come present to any young lady. 
Price 75 cents, postpaid. 





No. 58. 
Celluloid Manicure Set, in Plush Case. 
Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


Manicure sets, 
for beautifying 
and taking care 
of the nails, have 
become a neces- 
sary part of a 
lady’s toilet. This 
set is very hand- 
some, and con- 
sists of one pair 
of scissors with 
curved blades, a 
nail eee, a polisher covered with the finest 
chamois leather, and a box for polishing-powder. 
These are made of white celluloid. The case is of 
plush lined with satin. A very useful and service- 
able present. 

Price $1, postpaid. With the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year $1.75 
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No. 406. Ladies’ Lined Work Basket. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 








This is an article that should grace the tabdle of 
every mother and daughter in the land. It is 
made of strong, wicker work, very pretty in de- 
sign, and lined with sateen. It contains two pock- 
ets and a pincushion, and measures 8 inches in 
diameter. It is a handy receptacle for sewing 
materials, and will be an ornament wherever it 
is placed. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


ss 


No. 1386. Six Nutpicks and Nutcrack. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. 


These articles are constructed of steel, hand- 
somely chased with beautiful designs and heavily 
nickel-plated, making them always look bright 
and fresh. They are all well made in every re- 
spect, and intended for practical use. The points 














of the picks are especially adapted for picking out 
the meats of nuts, and are not so clumsy as are 
those usually sold. The corrugations on the nut- 
eracks are sharp, which cut the nuts and reduces 
the labor largely in the cracking of same. The box- 
es in which these goods are put up are substantial 
and very attractive, and the engraving, which 
shows them reduced in size, does not do justice to 
their beauty. The picks are five inches long, and, 
with the strong nuterack, will make a useful ad- 
dition to any housekeeper’s equipment. They are 
nicely adapted for wedding or birthday presents. 

Price $1.50 postpaid. With the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year $2.25. 


No. 15. Filled Gold Thimble. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 cents 
additional. 


A good thimble is something 
which every lady will appreciate. 
We offer an attractive assortment 
which we warrant to give satis- 
faction, both in style and dura- 
bility. We can furnish sizes 5 to 
12; please state size desired when 
ordering. This is a handsome 
filled gold thimble, which is stif- 
fened by a patent process, and warranted to wear 
three times as long as the best all solid gold thim- 
bles, while costing only one-third as much. This 
is not gold washed or electro-plated, but made by 
uniting gold to eachside of a stiffened compo- 
‘sition plate by heavy pressure. The gold filling 
is made thickest where the most wear comes. 
These thimbles have an established reputation of 
many years’ standing as being the best fitting, 
best to wear, and handsomest made. Each thim- 
ble furnished in a neat velvet-lined case, 

Price postpaid, 60 cents. 


— 








No. 335. Silver Plated Individual 
Pepper and Salt Sprinklers. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


These cute and handsome looking chicks are 
very pretty and entirely new. They are triple sil- 
| ver-plate, make a pleasing appearance, and will 








adorn with grace and beauty any table in the 
land. We do not break the pair, which are secure- 
ly packed in a handsome box. 

Price $1, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year $1.75. 


— 
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No.391. Gold-Lined Silver-plated Cup. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers, 


The cup is of anew 
pattern, very grace- 
ful, refined and artis- 
tic. It is triple silver- 
plated on hard white 
metal, gold-lined and 
is engraved in avery 
attractive manner. It 
will make a pleasing 
and most delightful 
present for a child; 
nothing could be 
more acceptable. It 
is strong and well made, a most desirable article, 
and one that will give the greatest satisfaction. 

Price $1.50 postpaid, or with the. AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year $2.50. 


No. 291. Florence Hair Brush. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents 
Additional, 











| 








| This brush has nine rows of pure pristles, and is 

handsomely finished on the back and handle. It 

will be found a very handy and serviceable brush. 
Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
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High-Arm Sewing-Machine. 
EQUAL TO ANY $60 MACHINE SOLD! 


Given for 30 New Subscribers, or for 15 New Subscribers 

and $8. 

Five Years’ Guarantee. If this sewing-machine does not prove in every 
respect to be as represented, any person having bought it from us may re- 
turn it and have the money refunded. If any part, with fair usage in the 
family, fails within five years, a corresponding piece will be supplied with- 
out charge; but this does not refer to bobbins, shuttles, or needles. All 
parts are carefully fitted to their places, and any broken piece can readily 
be supplied. 

aa What It Is.—It is light-run- 
ing and noiseless, uses a 
straight, self-setting needle, 
and makes the double thread 
*“Jock-stitch.” It is the per- 
fection of mechanism for hem- 
ming, felling, binding, cording, 
~ braiding, seaming, tucking, 
ruttling, gathering, embroider- 
ing, hemstitching, quilting, 
etc. Itis adapted to every va- 
riety of sewing, from the light- 
est muslins to the heaviest 
cloths, and will do a greater 
range of work than any other 
machine. It is very latest im- 
proved machine of the modern 
high-arm style; a complete em- 
bodiment of all the most recent 


RR 
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NANAS improvements in sewing-ma- 
chine mechanism. 


Why Better than Others.—Its claims to superiority are as follows. A 
device whereby the bobbin can be wound without running the machine, 
saves unnecessary wear of the machine, and the trouble of unthreading and 
removing work and attachments while the bobbin is being filled. A scale for 
regulating the length of stitch, which enables the operator to readily ascer- 
tain the length of stitch without testing previous to commencing work. A 
spring-tension cylinder shuttle, holding a bobbin that carries a large amount 
of thread. There is but one hole to thread through, making it the most 
easily threaded shuttle in use. The tension may be changed without re- 
moving the shuttle from the machine. The double feed extends on both 
sides of the needle, and permits a greater variety of work than any other. 
It has great power and never fails to perform its duty ; will feed the lightest 
and heaviest goods with equal precision, and will cross seams and hard 
places without changing length of stitch, or missing stitches. 

The Complete Outfit—Each machine is supplied with the following out- 
fit: One hemmer and feller (one piece), twelve needles, six bobbins, one 
wrench, one screw-driver, oil-can filled with oil, cloth gauge and thumb- 
serew, and book of directions. The following extra attachments are also 
furnished free: Ruffler, tucker, binder, set of wide hemmers, and shirring 
plate. 

The Book of Instruction is profusely illustrated, and answers the purpose 


of a competent teacher. 

We furnish this machine, with a complete set of attachments, for $22. 
With each machine sold we will include the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 
one year, free. The machine weighs about 100 pounds. The cost of deliv- 
ery by freight, securely and safely packed, ranges to all points east of the 
Mississippi river, from 50 cents to $2.50, according to the distance; to points 
west of the Mississippi, $1 to $4; Pacific coast, $4to $8. Freight in all cases 
to be paid by the recipient. Shipped from Cincinnati, O. 














No. 540. Briggs’s Transfer Patterns. 


100 FULL SIZE NEW AND ORIGINAL DESIGNS. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


You do not have to use Powder, 
Paint, Pad, or Brush with these Trans- 
fer Patterns. You simply lay the de- 
sign on the goods to be stamped, pass 
a warm iron over the back of the Pat- 
tern, and the design is instantly 
transferred to the material. 

They can be used for stamping Felt, 
Velvet, Plush, Satin, Silk, Linen, and 
in fact all kinds of materials. You 
can save money by getting this outfit 
and doing your own stamping. You 
can make money by doing stamping 
for others. 

We have had a special outfit of 100 
Patterns made for our subscribers 
from entirely new and original de- 
signs, and take pleasure in giving the 
full list which is a follows: 

Lily, 24 designs of Fruit, Apples, Pears, Plums, Nuts, Grapes, Currants, 
Strawberries, etc., Owl Flirts, Cats and Basket, Oarsman, School Girl, Gera- 
nium, Poppy, Daisy, Golden Rod, Dogwood, Owl, Sportsman, Pansy, Bird on 
Branch, Conventional, Water Lily, Conventional Leaf (two sizes), Wheat 
and Daisy, Strawberry, Daisy, Carnation, 30 designs of Flowers and Leaves 

tose—Forget-me-not and Daisy, Owl, Lily, Golden Rod, Butterfly (two 

sizes), Poppy, Carnation, Bird, Fuchsia, Jonquil, Rose, Daisy, and Virginia 
Creeper, Buttercup Fuchsia, Daisy, Wild Rose, Azalea, Jonquil, For-get- 
me-not, Daisy, Corn, Flower, Wild Rose. 100 patterns in all. 


This outfit contains patterns for both embroidery and painting, inelud- 
ing full-sized designs for Scarfs, Tidies, Panels, Tray Cloths, Doilies, Crazy 
Patchwork, ete. Price, complete, 50 cents, postpaid. . 








Rochester Piano Extension Lamp. 

WITH EMBOSSED ROCHESTER FOUNT. 
Given for 16 New Subscribers, or for 8 New Subscribers 
and $2.50. 

The Piano Extension (or floor-stand) Lamp 
is now the popular lamp. Such a lamp adds 
very much to the furnishings of any hana- 
some parlor. Where there is a piano or an 
organ, one of these handsome lamps is almost 
a necessity; it is certainly a very useful lux- 
ury. Hitherto this style of lamp has been so 
expensive that only the more wealthy fami- 
lies could afford it. A few cheap-made ones. 
gotten up with iron pipes and “spelter” 
(pewter) gilded, have been on the market, 
but even those have been held at a price 
beyond the means of most people. And the 
most costly lamps of this description have 
had cheap, flat wiek burners, which filled 
the parlors with disagreeable odors and often 
became a nuisance. 

A Piano Lamp, above all things else, needs 
a central-draft burner—the BEST, which is 
the ‘‘Rochester.”’ 

This lamp we had made especially for the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST by the largest 
lamp manufacturing company in Ameriea to 
meet all the above requirements. It is all 
solid brass, with brass relief finish—some- 
thing no other manufacturer has attempted 
to furnish in a lamp of this price. The fount 
is the genuine Rochester Fount, richly em- 
bossed—holding a full quart, enough to burn 
two long evenings; it can be quickly removed 
by unscrewing from the top of the stem on 
standard, and is equally as ornamental, and 
has the same burner as the Rochester Com- 
pany put on their richest and most costly 
lamps. The lamp is five feet high from floor 
to burner, when extended; and can be low- 
ered to three feet, eight inches from floor. 

We send with the lamp a large size umbrella, silk-fringe shade, with 
brass skeleton shade-holder and two chimneys. In ordering, please state 
color of shade desired—red, orange, yellow, or pink. 

Price, complete, with shade, ete., as above, boxed and shipped, including 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $8.00. 


No. 325. “The Little Jewel” Parlor Lamp. 


Given for 4 New wee % for 2 New Subscribers and 
xtra. 
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This Lamp is in all respects the best ever invented. It gives a pure, soft 
and immense white light, the most brilliant, the 
largest and purest light from kerosene oil that has 
ever been used. Every family wants a stylish 
parlor table lamp, and above all things a lamp that 
will give a clear, large and brilliant light. The 
brighter the light, the more pleased they all are. 
“The Little Jewel” Lamp is the latest and best 
solution of the problem, ‘“‘How to produce perfect 
combustion.” It not only has the celebrated cen- 
tral draught, thus insuring safety, but also the 
inside and outside draughts are so evenly balanced 
that this Lamp gives out the maximum of light as 
regards whiteness and brilliancy. The same causes 
effectually prevent any odor. 

It produces a powerful light with the smallest 
possible consumption of oil; one pint will burn 
with a clear bright light of about 25-candle power 
for fully 10 hours. The value of such a lamp 
where oil is comparatively expensive can hardly 
be overestimated. 

Price $2.25. With the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST one year $2.75. Sent by express at receiver’s ™ 
expense. 








No. 60. The Perfect Buttonhole Scissors. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents Additional. 


Here is something needed in every household, and the ladies will appre- 
ciate so valuable an acquisition. It has an adjustable screw between the 


: — 
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CUT SHOWS SCISSORS WITHOUT HANDLES. 
handles, a great improvement on the old style of gauge. Can be set to cut 
any size buttonhole. The scissors are of the best steel and finely nickel- 
plated. Price 60 cents, postpaid. 
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No. 52. Mantel Clock. 


EIGHT- DAY, STRIKE. 22 1-2 INCHES HIGH. 


Given for 10 New Subscribers or 5 
New Subscribers and $1.50. 

















This is an excellent and accurate time-keeper, 
has ash ease, six-inch dial, with clear and distinct 
figures. The glass in the door is beautifully orna- 
mented with very artistic designs, making a pleas- 
ing and handsome appearance. They run eight 
days with each winding, striking on the hour and 
half hour. 

Price $5. 
CAN AGRICULTURIST 
chased. 

Sent by express at expense of receiver. Give 
name of express office if different from postoffice 
Weight, boxed, 15 pounds. 


A year’s subscription to the AMERI- 
free with each clock pur- 


address. 
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No. 458. 
Illuminated Night-Lamp Clock. 


Given for 5 New Subscribers, or for 2 New 
Subscribers and $1.25. 


A new and valuable in- 
vention, combining a 
day, night, and medicine 
elock in a night lamp. 
The upper part of this 
lamp turns completely 
around every twelve 
hours, while the lower 
/ part remains stationary. 
The movement is con- 
tained in the base, and 
_is wound, set, ‘and regu- 
‘lated just as an ordinary 
clock. It is ingenious though simple in construct- 
ion, and perfectly accurate. Its great reeommend- 
ation is that it is illuminated at night by means of 
a lamp or candle which is to be placed inside the 
ground glass globe. A person can thus ascertain 
the time at night without getting out of bed. The 
upper hand, not shownin the illustration, revolves 
with the globe, and can thus be set to show the 
time for the next dose or appointment. This clock 
is particularly valuable in time of sickness, as 
with its aid a nurse of any intelligence, or even a 
child, can be trusted to administer medicine at 
stated hours. To farmers and all persons who get 
up before daylight it is indispensable. If good 
quality kerosene is used it will cost only two cents 
a week to burn the lamp all night, and the com- 
bustion is perfect, preventing disagreeable odors. 
There is no danger of exploding, and physicians of 
good standing recommend this clock, It is 61% 
inches high, and the lower part is nickel-plated, 
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with a handle for carrying it around. 

We will send this clock for $2.50. With the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $3. Sent by 
express at receiver’s expense. 


No. 288. 
Shaving Cup, Soap, and Brush. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents 
Additional. 


This outfit consists of a handsome china cup, or- 
namented with flower designs, and has the patent 
soap-drainer inside. The brush is full size, and 





has first-class white bristles, firmly fastened to the 
handle, and wound, making it very durable and 
strong. A cake of excellent shaving soap, soften- 
ing to the beard and healing the skin, completes 
the outfit. 

This is an appropriate gift for a gentleman, and 
one sure to please. 

Price 60 cents, postpaid. 


No. 157. Napkin Ring. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





| No. 383. Complete Writing Tablet. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. 


“A place for everything and everything in its 
} place.” Our Writing Tablet embodies this motto 
perfectly. 


It is made of leather, embossed in ornamental 











designs as shown by the illustration. The top or 





This handsome, dainty ring is one of the cele- 
brated Wm. Rogers Manufacturing Company’s 
make, quadruple plate; standard quality, and in | 
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the latest design. We firmly believe yon can not 
find any more desirable pattern than the style 
shown herewith. Will delight any one. Must be 
seen to be fully appreciated. 

Price 40 cents, postpaid. 





No. 589. Ladies’ Gem Shopper. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
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Without doubt this is one of the handiest as well 
as one of the neatest ladies’ pocket-books on the 
market. Made of imitation seal so closely resem- 
bling the genuine article that none but an expert 
ean tell the difference, it contains three distinct 
pockets, leather-lined, a coin pocket with orna- 
mental rim and clasp, and finally, a pretty memo- 
randum tablet and pencil. It is not only well- 
made and durable but on account of the memo- 
randum attachment a handy and most conven- 
ient pocket-book for the shopper. 


cover is padded, and lined on the inside with imi- 
tation calf, has places for paper, envelopes, and 
blotters. It also has an inkstand set in, having a 
serew top so the ink will not leak out, and a first- 
class pen and holder. The writing surface is 
smooth, hard and covered with a removable blot- 
ter. A receptacle is provided for pens, pencils, 
stamps, and other stationery. The tablet measures 
1214 x 6% inches, and is a most acceptable gift to 
any one. 

Sent postpaid for $1.25, or with the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year $2. 


_—— 


No. 198. Ladies’ Rolled Gold Chain 


with Charm. 
Given for 2 New Subscribers. 











This elegant ornament is one of our most attrac- 
tive premiums, and the demand for it grows 
each year. The cut shows the style, but fails to 
give a faithful representation of its beauty. The 
links of the Chain are carefully made, and the pat- 
tern is a peculiar and delicate one, closely imitat- 
ing the most expensive solid gold chains. The 
chain is flat, and so shaped that it sets well about 
the neck, and is clasped by a patent device in the 
form of a ring which fastens securely. The charm 
is of medium size, and is set with a handsome, 
finely cut stone with raised leaf-like ornaments 
around it. Each chain comes in satin-lined box. 
This will make an appropriate gift from a gentle- 
mantoalady. If you wish to give some one a 
great deal of pleasure, and cause yourself to be 
held in grateful remembrance, buy one of these 
Chains for your friend. 

Chains of the same pattern and make as this 
have been selling for $2 and $3, but we offer this 
for $1, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST one year $1.75. i 





Price 40 cents, postpaid. 
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NO. 575, LADIES’ WORK-BOX, WITH KENSINGTON STAMPING OUTFIT, 


Civen for 2 New Subscribers. 


We here offer our lady readers the greatest bargain ever made in a work-box and complete outfit. The different articles we offer, if sold separate at 


regular retail prices, would cost $6.75. Each outfit is packed in an Inlaid Wood Work-Box. 


Also ome Floral Alphabet; one Faney Alphabet. ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHT 


These patterns are all new, designed expressly for this outfit, on heavy parchme 
books are by a well-known authoress, and contain full directions and instructions for 
Ribbon Embroidery, and every description of fancy Needle and Crochet work, and ave 
ean beautify the home at no expense, embroider ladies’ or children’s clothing, or make 
We will cheerfully refund money to any lady who is dissatisfied on receiving it. 

This outfit, as above stated, sells ordinarily by single piece at retail for 36.75. I 
to send it complete for only $1, packed in an inlaid wood work-box, which can be used either with or w 





This box has brass hinges, a self locking lock, and is 
inlaid with a variety of fancy woods, and piano polished. It is 
a pretty piece of work, and very ornamental. The contents of 
this work-box are also a welcome addition to the work table, 
being articles of sterling worth, and of everyday use. 

(= Each Work-Box Contains all the Following Articles. 


1 Book, Instruction in Stamping 158 Perforated Stamping Patterns 

‘ oo ene or " , , 1 Box Stamping Powder. ‘ 
ook, Knitting and Crocheting. 1 Patent Ponset, for applying yo 

1 Book, Language of Flowers. der. we 

1 Book, Crazy Patchwork Series. 1 Box Hairpins. 

1 Steel Bodkin. ° 1 Box Black Pins. 

1 Paper English Needles. 1 Box White Pins. 

1 Patent Glove Buttoner. 1 Box Safety Pins. 

1 Patent Boot Buttoner. 1 Box Black Headed Pins. 

1 Steel Crochet Needle. 1 Package Black Hooks and Eyes, 

1 Ivory Crochet Needle. 1 Package White Hooks and Eyes, 

1 Packing Needle. 1 Spool of Black Thread. : 

1 Silver Thimble. 1 Spool of White Thread. 

In addition to the above articles all neatly packed in a 
handsome work-box we send the following stamping patterns. 
For lack of space we cannot describe them all, but will name a 
few of the most important ones. Among the 158 Perforated 
Patterns in each outfit are: 

1 Rose Bud, 3x3 inches. 1 Butterfly. 
1 Spray Wild Roses with 1 design 


Buds and Leaves, 5 nots. 


1 Small Bird. 
i 
inches high. 1 Spray Wild Roses. 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Cluster Strawberries. 
Girl with Hoop. 
Spray Wheat. 
Peacock Feather. 
Bunch Cherries. 


Forget-me- 


1 cor. Design Fuchsias 1 Hen and Chicken. 
and Lily-of-the-valley, 1 Spray Sumac Leaves. 


5x5 inches. 1 Spray Pink. Frog. 
1 Horse Shoe and Four 1 Buttercup. Chicken. 
Leaf Clover, 3x3 in. 1 Rose Bud and Leaves. 2 Fern Designs. 


6 designs for Tray Cloth. 1 Lily-of-the-valley. 1 Pansy. 
1 design for Bread Nap- 4 Sprays Daisies. 1 Calla Lily. 
kin. 1 Pansy. 3 Girls at Play. 
6 Fruit designs for Nap- 1 Bird. 1 Tinsel Design. 
= _ Kins. 1 Beetle. 1 Morning Glory. 
1 design for Shaving 1 Odd Fellows Design. 2 Forget-me-nots. 
Case. 2 Butterflies (large). 5 designs for Flannel, 
: 1 design Owls and Cob- 1 Spray Jessamine. Scallops with Vines. 
- web. Large Bird. 4 Sprays Daisies. 
1 design Pinks and For- 1 Cluster Violets. 1 Spray Wheat. 
get-me-nots, 8x5in. | 2 Small Butterflies. 1 Spray Tulip. 
1 Cluster Rose Buds and 1 Cat. 2 designs Roses. 
Leaves, 4x4 inches. 1 Anchor. 1 Bunch Fuchsias. 


1 Spray Daisies. : 1 Faney Star. Owl. 
1 design Strawberries. 1 Child’s Face. 1 Star. 


PATTERNS IN ALL. 

nt bond paper, and are handled by no other house. The fancy work 
Kensington Stamping and Embroidery, of all the different Flowers, 
the most complete books ever published. With this outfit any lady 
asnug little sum for herself by doing stamping for her neighbors. 


Notwithstanding this we are enabled, by purchasing in large quantities, 
ithout the outfit. 





No. 604. Pair of Pillow Shams. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 
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A prettier or more desirable pair of Piflow Shams than these, design of 
which is shown in eut on reduced seale, would be difficult to find. They are 
36 inches wide, made of “Hill” muslin and stamped ready for embroidering. 
When nicely worked they are indeed beautiful and nothing could be more 
We guarantee the stamping, which is done with the ut- 




















pleasing to look at. 
most care, to be perfect and satisfactory. 
Price per pair 50 cents, postpaid. 
Two Linen Splashers. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


























No. 422. 


No. 23%. 


The uses of splashers are numerous. Always handy and so neat, for 


when soiled they can be washed and made as good as new. They are of best 
quality linen stamped with design ready for working. We offer two different 
and very popular patterns, as shown by the illustrations on a reduced scale. 
These splashers make any room look more attractive and will lasta lifetime. 
Each one is 34 inches long and 20 inches wide, large enough for any stand. 
Silk and full instractions for working sent with each. 

Price for the pair,,.70 cents, postpaid. 








Two Beautiful Felt Tidies. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

















Two is Company 
Three is 0 Cro Wwdo 


i 
Come sit thee down 


TIDY, No. 415. TIDY, No. 417. 
These are very unique and attractive designs. Each one measures 18x18 
inches, large enough for all uses. They are of soft, fine felt, in pleasing 
shades, plainly stamped, and easy to work. There is a peculiar fascination 
and pleasure in this delightful employment that makes it so popular. Ladies 
like something to work on at odd moments, and nothing better repays time 
expended than these bright, cheerful tidies which so add to the appearance 


of a room. , 
We will furnish both of the designs shown above with silk and fuil in- 


structions for making for 50 cents, postpaid. 


No. 606. Bureau Scarf. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


Could every lady who wishes a neat i MGS 
and, when worked, a strictly hand- 4) 1 RES 

some searf see these she would, with- 7} 
out a moment’s hesitation, send us her 
order. Made of Butcher Linen, with jj} 
damask border knotted and fringed at ij 
the ends, and stamped in the neat de- | 

sign shown in cut, all ready for em- jj 
broidering, they are, we believe, qual- }}i//M| 
ity considered, the cheapest ever of- Bil! 
Length 70 inches. Price 50 cents, postpaid. 














fered. 
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No. 306. The Challenge Crosscut-Saw Set and Jointer. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers, or for 1 New Subscriber and 40 
Cents Additional, 

Every man who uses a crosscut-saw should be able to joint, file, and set 

it, in the woods. The most difficult part of fitting a saw is to joint it accu- 

rately. A jointer is what every woodsman and many farmers have wanted 




















Fig. 1. 


many times, and have not found. This combined tool, shown in figure 2, is 
the result of years of practical saw-dressing. The perfect jointing feature 
of this set makes every tooth on a saw exactly the same length, and squares 
the saw’s edge, so that every tooth cuts alike, and the saw cuts very fast, 
straight, and easy. This great improvement practically doubles the value 
of this tool as compared with any other set. The rubber cushion, which 

: protects the point of the teeth from being dulled in 
setting, is another improvement which no other set pos- 
As an accurate saw-dressing tool, its value was 
two men, with a common crosscut-saw, 
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(dressed by it) in the presence of a number of witnesses, cut a measured 
eord of sound beechwood in 12 minutes, 35 seconds continuous time. Good 
men who have used them say they would not do without them for $5. 

The cut above (figure 1) represents the double usefulness of the Challenge 
Saw-Set as a “Jointer,’”’ making the saw teeth all equal in length, and squar- 
ing the saw’s edge so as to insure its running perfectly straight through the 
timber. The file is rigidly held at an exact right-angle with the Stock of the 
Set, thus forming a perfect Plane, which when placed upon a saw as shown, 
and ran lightly along it, puts the saw’s edge in perfect shape for filing, 
makes every tooth cut, and adds at least 30 per cent to the cutting speed of 
an ordinary saw. 

The cut and instructions for jointing, setting, and filing saws, and for 
straightening “kinked” and crook saws, are alone worth $5 to saw owners. 
We send them free with each tool. 

Price $1, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year only 
$1.75. 





Duplex Screw-Driver No. 1. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents Additional. 


This is an entirely new tool. Every mechanic will instantly see how 
great is its value. 


wanted to make a hole for the screw. 


Generally, when a screw-driver is used, some tool is 
This square reamer, on the reverse 





end of the driver, is better for that purpose than a gimlet or any other tool. 
The tool can be turned around instantly so as to use either end. It is hand- 
forged, carefully tempered, polished and nickel-plated. The handle is coco- 
bola polished, with nickel-plated chuck. 

Price 75 cents, postpaid. With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year 
$1.75. 


No. 116. Woodward’s Improved Washer-Cutter. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber, 





The need of a tool which should 
enable the owner of a carriage to 
eut washers of any desired size 
has long been felt, and such a 
tool has at last been produced. 
It unites three important requi- 
sites, strength, simplicity and 
compass. With this improved 
washer-cutter any cirele, from 
that required by the smallest 
hose packing to an ordinary 
The engraving shows the washer-cutter without 





pump-box, can be cut. 
the handle. og 
Price 50 cents postpaid. 











No. 302. The Weeden Upright Steam-Engine. 


Given for 4 New Subscribers. 

A real, complete, working machine. A scientific toy, nearer in appear- 
ance and operation to a large engine than any heretofore made. It is both 
amusing and instructive. It is safe and easy to 
operate. It will run small toys and develop inge- 
nuity. It is a simple and complete machine which 
will practically illustrate to the youthful mind that 
wonderful power so comstantly at work on all sides 
in this “Age of Steam.” 

There are 41 pieces and over 400 operations in 
the manufacture of this Engine. 

Dimensions: Height from base to top of smoke- 
stack, 8 inches; height of boiler, 3 inches; diameter 
of boiler, 234 inches; capacity of boiler, 54 liquid 
pint or 17.2 cubie inches; area of piston, 1.59 square 
inches; length of stroke, 19.32 inches; diameter of 
fly-wheel, 154 inches; weight of fly-wheel, 1 ounce; 
diameter of pulley, 5% inch. 

Full directions packed with each Engine. 

Every Engine is tested by running at the factory, 
and is warranted to be in every respect as described. 
= Parents who are looking for something practical 
and useful for the children cannot find anything better than this Engine. 

Price $1.25, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $2. 





No. 800. Boys’ Excelsior Tool-Chest. 
Given for 3 New Subscribers. 


This is a substantial and 
complete Tool-chest for the 
boys, and nothing’ will 
please better or benefit 
them more. We offer it at a 
price within reach of all. 
The set comes in a chestnut 
wood box, size 19x10x7, 
trimmed with walnut mold- 
ings, nicely varnished, with 
handles and large 
movable tray, 
with partitions. 
Every chest con- 
tains 27 articles, 
as follows: Try- 
Square, T-Square, 
Triangle, Plane, 
Miter-Box, Mallet, 
Brace-and-Bit, 
Hand-Screw, 
Templet, Gauge, 
Rule, Straight- 
Edge, Sand Paper, 
Eight-Inch Hand-Saw, Chisel, Hatchet, Hammer, Screw-driver, 
Tack-Claw, Iron-Square, Nail-Set, Gimlet, Nails, Tacks and Screws. 

Price $1.75, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $2.50. 

Sent by express at expense of receiver. Weight about 11 pounds. 














Brad-Aw] 





No. 130. Sargent’s Patent Awl and 10 Tools. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 15 Cents Additional, 








This is a first-class Tool-Set, and is made to do good service. The thumb- 
nut and gripe are finely nickel-plated. The handle is polished apple-wood, 
is hollow, and contains ten tools, as shown by our cut, which shows the tools 
and holder one-half actual size. 

These are of the best quality, made of superior cast-steel, as follows :— 
Four Brad-Awls, one Gimlet, one Gouge, one Secrew-Driver, one Tack-Puller, 


one Chisel, and one Reamer. 
Price, postpaid, 75 cents, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 


year, $1.75. 











No. 118. Wilson’s Bone and Shell Mill. 
Given for 10 New Subscribers, or for 5 New Subscribers and 
$2 Additional. 


They are a complete 


success for crushing 
oyster shells, grinding 
bone meal and all 


kinds of grain. A peck 
of shells can be crush- 
ed in 15 minutes. They 
are made in the very 
best manner, and will 
last for They 
ean be for 
grinding either coarse 
or fine. Whole oyster 
shells can be put in 
the mill, as well 
bones of the same size. 
This mill is also a com- 
plete family grist mill. 
It grinds stale bread, 
eracker (ust, graham 


years. 
adjusted 


as 


flour, roots, spices, etc. These mills were awarded medals and diplomas at 
the state and county fairs wherever exhibited. It will grind the whole jaw- 
bone of a horse, with the teeth in, in three minutes; the leg-bone of a beef 
eight inches long and two inches in diameter, by being once split length- 
wise) in two minutes. To do it in this time the bone must be dry. Every 
mill warranted to work as represented. 

Price $5 with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. Receiver to pay 
freight or express charges from Easton, Pa. Mention when ordering how 
to ship. 





The Cyclone Corn Sheller. 


Given for 6 New Subscribers, or for 3 New Subscribers and 
$1 Additional. 


This sheller is a simple and inexpensive device, does its work in a per- 
fect and _ satisfactory 
manner, leaving’ the 
corn and the cob sepa- 
rate. It is so construct- 
ed that any boy can take 
it apart and put it to- 
gether again, there 
are no small springs or 
pieces to get lost, mis- 
laid or broken. The cut 
shows its form and con- 
struction. The baek or 
hopper has spiral-shap- 


as 


ed ribs, which by the 
action of the disk or 
hand wheel, with its 


series of teeth, both on 
its face and edge, causes 
the corn to be fed down 
through without any 
holding on to the ear, 
or any annoyance to the 
hand whatever. It 
weighs about 9 pounds 
the one is fastened to a box or board 
Sent by express at expense of 





and is composed of two main parts; 
and the other part is revolved. Price $338. 
receiver. 





No. 112. The Premium Drill. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents Additional. 
Wrench and six drill points. Cut is half size of drill. This tool should be 


owned by every scroll sawyer, model maker and wood worker in the country. 
The fine points can be used to advantage in making small holes in delicate 
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scroll-work and models where a brad-awl, however fine, would split the 
wood; also, in boring for small brads and screws for putting together work. 
Use a small point for the screw hole and then a larger one for counter-sink- 
ing the head of the screw. It is especially useful in boring for inlaid work. 
Many delieate pieces of scroll-work, requiring hours to saw out, are ruined 
in putting together, for lack.of proper tools. This drill will be found invalu- 
able after once using. 

Drill, wrench and six drill points, inclosed in a neat box, sent postpaid 
on receipt of 75 cents. 
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Caponizing Set. 
Given for 6 New Subscribers, or for 3 New Subscribers and 
$1 additional. 

The art of caponizing is comparatively very little known in this country; 
the operation however is quite simple, and in France and Italy is frequently 
allotted to mere children, 

This set here offered is especially invented to enable farmers and poultry 
raisers to do their own caponizing. ; 

The advantages of capons are, much larger fowls, sweeter and finer meat 


Patent Farmeris 
Caponizing Set. 


BleRIce, COMPLETE... # 3.00 





and will pay one hundred per cent more than ordinary fowls. They will rear 
and care for many more young chicks from an incubator, or hen, than a hen 
will, on account of their large size. They like the young chicks’ company, 
neither hens nor cocks having any use for them. The hen, after bringing out 
abrood, if fed forafew days, then let her run with the flock, will lay again. 

No farmer who raises poultry can afford to be without it. 

This set, which consists of one fine steel knife and forceps; one nickel- 
plated spreader, both well adapted for the purpose ; an improved German sil- 
ver cutting and twisting scoop, with fine hook on opposite end; one fine Ger- 
man silver probe, and fourGerman silver hooks attached to cords for quickly 
securing the fowls; all in a fine velvet-lined case, with a PRACTICAL CAPON- 
IZING instruction book sent by mail on receipt of price, $3, or with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year for $3.50. 





A Trocar and Bull Ring for Cattlemen. 
Given for 3 New Subscribers. 

We give an engraving 
of a Trocar and Bull 
Ring. The Troecar isa 
sharp-pdinted instrp- 
ment, furnished with a 
handle. The Cannular 
is a tube which fits over the Trocar. One of the uses of the combined instru- 
ment is to relieve cattle suffering with hoven, or stomach dangerously 
swollen or distended with gas. After you thrust the Trocar in the distension 
of the stomach, in drawing out the Trocar the tube or Cannular is left in the 
wound and the gas escapes through it. It should remain there until the 
gas is no longer evolved by the fermenting mass of food, and when this 
occurs the Cannula may be withdrawn and the small opening will close of 
itself and rapidly heal without any interference. The Trocar and Cannular 
are also used for bull ringing. We supply a capper bull ring, 212 inches in 
diameter, of the most approved pattern, with screw-driver for putting it 





together. 
Price $1.50 postpaid, 
year $2. 


or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 





No. 92. 


Eureka Horse Card, Curry-Comb and Sweat Scraper. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents additional, 


This curry-comb and seraper is 
always clean. Itis a novelty in 
its way, and consists of two ser- 
rated strips of brass; is very sim- 
ple and convenient. Hair or dirt 
does not adhere to it. This comb, 
when opened out as shown in cut, 
is a complete sweat scraper. It is 

he best card for horses or cattle, 
and is especially good for taking 
out the old hairin spring and fall. 
The handles are conveniently 
shaped, covering a large surface, 
thus enabling the work to be 
done in a short time. 

Price 60 cents, postpaid. 


No. 2. Coin-Silver Milk Tube. 

Given for 1 New Subscriber. 

These tubes are for milking cows 
troubled with sore or obstructed teats, 
and should be in the hands of every 

X SOLID COIN SILVER. farmer. They contain nothing injuri- 
ous, and a cow ean be milked with them easier and quicker than by hand. 
They have been in use for years with perfect satisfaction. 

Price 50 cents, postpaid. 


LV 
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MISCELLANEOUS PREMIUMS. 


For ONE new subscriber sent at the club 
rate of $1 we will present articles repre- 
sented on this page to the retail value of 


50 cents. 
For TWO new subscribers, articles to the 


value of $1. 
For THREE new subscribers. articles to 
the value of $1.50. _ 


No. 263. Ladies’ Sewing Assistant. 


Consists of a work holder, thread cutter, needle 
cushion and spool stand all combined in one arti- 
cle: made of metal, richly plated, simple and dur- 
able; which can be easily attached to any work- 

: table or top of sew- 
® ingmachine. The 
work holder con- 
sists of a movable 
jaw and_=e spring 
which holds the 
work firmly (in 
place of the old 
method of pinning 
to the knee) and 
without any risk of 
soiling or tearing 
the finest fabric. 
The thread cutter 
is a small, sharp, 
steel blade attached 
to the top of the 
work holder in 
such a manner that, while its edge is protected, it 
isin the most convenient position for use in cut- 
ting the thread. The two wires are for holding the 
spools, and are to be screwed into the holes on 
each side of the needle cushion (as shown in 
engraving). The thumb-screw is made long, so to 
permit the ‘ Assistant” to be attached to tables 
of different thickness. 

Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 


No. 365. Model Scissors Sharpener. 


It consists of a small metallic case, inclosing an 
adjustable cubical sharpening stone of fine emery, 
and is provided with a suitable guide to keep the 














scissors at a proper angleg The stone has six 
sides and twenty-four edges‘(every side the same) 
of a solid emery stone on which the sharpening is 
done. The emery, being a cube, goes in its case 
twenty-four different ways, the screw holding the 
stone firmly in position and the guide guiding the 
scissors at a proper angle so that a child can use 
it with safety and success. 

Price 30 cents, postpaid. 


No. 386. Alphabetical Toy Panorama. 













IS AN ALLIGATOR AS [| 
VOU CAN PLAINIY SEE 









This toy will give endless employment to the lit- 
tle ones, and they will unconsciously become self- 
taught in a delightful manner. By simply turning 
the crank the letters, with their beautiful illustra- 
tions, making 26 object lessons, appear and disap- 
pear in and out of the barrel, every two letters 
making a simple rhyme. Building blocks, linen 
books, and similar toys can not compete with 
this. It cannot be broken, and will last for years. 
The barrel is made of wellseasoned wood elegantly 
colored and polished. The pictures are printed on 
a slip of durable cloth two inches wide and 53 
inches long. Size of barrel three inches. 





Price 30 cents, postpaid 


No. 242. 
Revolving Bull’s-Eye Lantern. 
This Lantern is manufac- 
tured from japanned metal, 
and is fitted with a powerful 
“ Bull’s-Eye,” or lens. By hold- 
ing the ‘“*Bull’s Eye” against 
your coat or vest it at once be- 
comes a dark-lantern, and can 
thus be used in many import- 
ant ways. Within the lantern 
\ isa revolving metal cylinder 
\ fitted with two glass faces— 
; one of red, the other of green 
/ glass. Thus, when the Lantern 
is li; hted, it gives a stream of 
white light through the 
“Bull’s-Eye.” You can in- 
stanly, by turning the cylin- 
a der, make the light red or 
green, as you may desire. This Lantern will be 
found useful in every household in the land. 
Price 35 cents, postpaid. 












These pocket-books are well made and substan- 
tial in every respect. They are manufactured 
from Russia leather, and can be relied upon for 
good service. Each pocket-book contains three 
coin pockets and one for postage stamps, etc., 
while in addition there is a most convenient 
holder for bank-bills. 

Price 35 cents, postpaid. 


No. 281. Rubber Toilet Brush. 


“BATLEY S RUBBER 
VWLET BRUSH 


Paes i 
THEE 


This excellent Rubber Brush removes ink, tar, 
pitch, grease, paint, iron stains, and in fact every- 
thing foreign to the color of the skin, simply by 
using with soap and water. It never becomes foul 
or carries any contagion, and will not injure the 











most delicate skin, as is done by using pumice- | 


stone, bristle brushes, etc. It is the finest erasive 
rubber yet produced, leaving the surface of the 
paper without a smooch. 

Vrice 25 cents, postpaid. 


No. 153. Key-Ring Door Securer. 








This will so securely fasten any door with a 
quarter turn of the thumb-piece that it cannot be 
ones from outside without tearing the frame 
ot the door apart. It is made of cast-steel and fin- 
ished in heavy, polished, solid nickel-plate, weighs 
less than three-quarters of an ounce, and is made 
to bear the heaviest usage. 

Price, postpaid, 25 cents. 





J 


No. 214. The Eagle’s Claw. 





For catching fish, smallanimals, and birds. It 
may be used with a line the same as a fish-hook, 
or be fastened and left in the water, or under 
leaves, or in a tree; game once in its clutches can 
not get away. It always catches by the head, 
which preserves skins and furs of animals 
from injury. Its victims may be released without 
handling, which fact makes it popular with the 
ladies for fishing, as they do not have to touch the 
fish; nor is the bait often disturbed, for the “claw” 
springs before the bait is taken; it is therefore 
seldom that hands are ever soiled. The bait is 
put in while the “claw” is closed, so there is no 
danger in setting it. It is made of brass and blued 
the color of fish-hooks, will not rust, and is thor- 
oughly well made, at the same time being light 
and portable; they may even be carried in the 
pocket. 

Price 25 cents, postpaid. 

—_ 


No. 290. Pocket Drinking-Cup. 
4 pm, 











This collapsing cup, as it is called, is a very con- 
venient article to own and a decided novelty. It 
occupies no more space than a medium-sized 
watch, so that it can be carried constantly without 
inconvenience. In their journeyings people often 
come across sweet springs of water which they 
long to taste, but generally are not able, as no cup 
is to be had. This cup is always handy. Its use in 
the cars, at pienics and the like, is invaluable. It 
is made of nickel and inclosed in a handsome ease. 

Price 25 cents, postpaid. 





No. 65. Combined Sewing Ripper, 
Button-hole and Pattern Cutter. 





Saves time, eyesight, patience and goods. Takes 
the place of tracing wheel, ky °°* or scissors for 
cutting patterns and button-h c¢s. Forripping all 
kinds of hand and sewing macu..e work without 
danger of cutting or injuring the fabric; also for 
eutting button-holes, and patterns of paper and 
other material. 

Price 40 cents, postpaid. 


No. 543. 
Ladies’ Ornamental Pocket-Book. 


This fine leather- 
lined Pocket-Book 
is made of imita- 
tion seal that can 
not be told from 
the genuine article 
except by an ex- 
pert on the closest 
fexamination. It 
Hhas three distinct 
7 pockets, also coin 

pocket with metal 
rim and patent clasp. The corners as well as the 
lock are oxidized and artistically chased as shown 
in cut. 

Price 35 cents, postpaid. 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST FRENCH ACHROMATIC TELESCOPE. 


Given for 6 New Subscribers, or for 4 New Subscribers and $1 Extra. 


include with each instrument A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE TO THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


F OR ON LY $ 3 00 we will send one of these telescopes postpaid to any postoffice in the United States, and in addition will 
’ 


FOR $4 WE WILL SEND THE TELESCOPE POSTPAID AND THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST FOR TWO YEARS 
THE TELESCOPE AND SUBSCRIPTION SENT TO SEPARATE ADDRESSES IF DESIRED. 


This telescope is first-class in every respect and our subscribers testify that it is equal to other instruments that cost from $5 to $15 each. 
High power achromatic telescopes have heretofore sold at prices placing them almost beyond reach of persons of moderate means. 


The telescope we 


now offer is just what the people want, a real philosophical instrument at a low cost. Farmers, Herdsmen, Hunters, Prospectors, Travelers, Tourists, and, in 


fact, everybody will find this instrument invaluable. 





FULL SIZE WHEN CLOSED. 


DESCRIPTION OF TSS TELESCor=. 


DIMENSIONS: The length of the telescope, when extended, is 1614 inches; 
when closed, 6 inches; diameter, 114 inches. 


FIVE LENSE This useful and beautiful instrument has five lenses, of 
* the best French manufacture. The object lenses are 
achromatic, that is, convex and concave, having different refractive and dis- 
persive powers, with the curvatures so adjusted that the chromatic aberra- 
tion produced by the one is corrected by the other, and light emerges from 
the compound lens undecomposed, or free from color, objects at a long dis- 
tence appearing clear and natural. 
EACH TELESCOPE is furnished in a strong cloth-covered case. 


HOW FAR YOU CAN SEE WITH IT. 


recognized at a distance of three or four miles. 
face of the moon can be seen plainly with the glass. 


There is not a man, woman, or child that cannot find use for such a glass almost every day of their lives. 





The moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. 


The slides and mountings are made of brass, highly 
polished, the telescope tubes fitting closely into each 


BRASS SLIDES. 


other. 


BRASS SAFETY CAPS. 


dampness and dust when not in use. 


MOROCCO COVERED TUBES. 


French morocco, making it altogether a most excellent instrument. 


Safety caps of polished brass cover the ex- 
posed ends of the instrument, keeping out 


The main tube or body of the tele- 
scope is covered with handsome 


It is strongly made and cannot get out of order, but will last a lifetime. 
If the atmosphere is clear you can see the time on a tower clock at a distance of five miles. 
is one mile away will appear to be fifteen rods from you, and persons with whom you are familiar can be 


A man who 
What are supposed to be mountains or extinct craters on the sur- 


Many of our customers write us that they never 


had So much pleasure and enjoyment from a small investment as this telescope afforded thena. 





No. 48. Reading Glass. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





column without moving the glass but little. It hasa solid, metal frame and handle, both handsomely 


nickel-plated. 
Price 50 cents postpaid. 


No. 217. The Micrograph and One 
Hundred Beautiful Pictures. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers, 


Our illustration represents an instrument which 
has already become immensely popular. The lense 


This glass will be of 
inestimable value to 
persons with weak 
eyes. Ithas large mag- 
nifying powers, and by 
its use the finest print 
ean be read with ease 
and much better than 
with spectacles. It also 
greatly enhances the 
pleasure of looking at 
photographs, engrav- 
ings, ete. The diameter 
of the glass is 1% 
inches, —sufficiently 
large to read a surface 
about the width of this 





No. 405. French Field Glasses. 


Given for 4 New Subscribers, or for 2 New Subscribers and $1. 


High power field glasses have heretofore sold 
at prices placing them almost beyond the reach 
of persons of moderate means. The glasses we 
now offer are just what the people want, reliable 
glasses at alow price. Farmers, herdsmen, hunt- 
ers, prospectors, sailors, travelers, tourists, and 
in fact, everybody will find them invaluable. A 
pair of these field glasses will prove both in- 
structive and amusing to every one. They are 
strongly made and cannot get out of order, but 
will last for a lifetime. They are the regular 
standard size binoculars, covered in leather, with 
powerful lenses, handsome black eye-pieces, and 
nicely nickel-plated metal barrels and frame, 
with thumb-screw extension so as to vary the 
focus to suit one’s eyes. The glasses are inclosed 
in a dark leather case, lined, and having a hinged 
cover, fastening with a strong spring lock, hold- 
ing them securely when notin use. They will be 
found very useful at concerts, the opera, and 
other entertainments, bringing the performers 
and singers up in close range of vision. In fact,a 
pair of these field glasses is a necessity, and upon 
the liberal terms offered, every one can afford 
one. Each pair of glasses in a handsome leather Siege ae 
case. 








Price, complete, only $2.50 postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $3.00, 





are of great magnifying power, and will show 
plainly the living parasites on the body of a fly, 
the seales on a butterfly’s wing, animalcules, and 
thousands of other interesting objects, animate 
and inanimate, that abound in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, but are too small to view 
with the naked eye. In addition to its value as a 
microscope we furnish with each instrument a set 
of glass slides, containing in all 100 separate and 
distinct pictures. These pictures are photographed 
on glass, and when magnified by the Micrograph 
they appear as clear and distinct to the eye as the 
original paintings from which they were taken. 
They consist of miscellaneous views, including 
pictures of childhood, love scenes, comic and 
pathetic pictures; in fact, variety enough to suit 
all tastes. Taken all in all, it is as interesting asa 
stereoscope with 100 views. The originals of these 
pictures cost thousands of dollars, but by this in- 
vention you have them all at a very small cost. 

Price, postpaid, $1. With the AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST one year $1.75. 
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No. 615. The “King” Air Rifle 















THE BEST, THE MOST DURABLE, THE STRONGEST 
SHOOTING AND THE HANDSOMEST METAL 
AIR RIFLE IN THE WORLD. 


Given for 4 New Subscribers, or for 2 New Subscribers and 50 Cents, 

The manufacturers of the celebrated “Chicago” Air Rifle have placed on the market a new Metal Air Rifle, which for Beauty, Simplicity, Durability, 
and Accuracy, far excels any Muzzle-loading air gun ever before manufactured. It is the handsomest Air Rifle we have ever seen. Its polished barrel shines 
like silver. Its curves are graceful, and its proportions perfect. It is a gun any boy would be proud to carry, and prouder still to own. Yet, with all its 
beauty, its shooting qualities do not suffer in comparison. It shoots with precision, and carries a shot for a long distance. 

The great advantage of an Air Gun is that it uses no powder. It is hence inexpensive. There is scarcely any noise. No danger of explosions. No possi- 
bility of fires. Its entire entire length is thirty-four inches. Shoots common B B shot accurately and with sufficient force to go through quarter-inch soft 
pine. The barrel and all working parts can easily be removed by simply unscrewing the cap on the muzzle. The gun is made of one continuous piece of 
brass with no soldered joints or levers to break or get out of order. It is all nickeled and nicely polished, with the exception of the stock, which is of wood 
with rosewood finish. The stock is made with a pistol grip, the only air gun in the world having this feature, which makes it very fascinating and gun-like 
in appearance and action. Each gun is sighted with movable sights, and packed in a paper box, with sample package of shot and printed directions. 

This Air Rifle costs us considerably more and is vastly superior in every respect to the “Chicago,” of which we have sold thousands without once 
receiving so much as a complaint. Judge then of the unbounded satisfaction which this new Air Rifle with all its improvements must and is sure to give. Not 
withstanding its superiority, its increased cost, and the fact that it is the best, the most durable, the strongest shooting, and the handsomest metal Air Rifle 
in the world—a Rifle pronounced and in every respect the equal of any sold at from three to four times what we ask—we are enabled, by purchasirg in large 
guantities, to offer it on exceptionally low terms as follows: 

Price $1.75, postpaid, or with a year’s subscription to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST $2.25. 


No. 480. DOUBLE-BARREL BREECH-LOADING SHOTGUN. 


Given for 30 New Subscribers, or for 15 New Subscribers and $6 Additional, 





Thts admirable, accurate, double-barrel, breech-loading Shot Gun isa 
handsome weapon. It has laminated steel barrels, shell ejecter, latest im 
provement, patent fore-end, by which the gun can be 
readily taken apart for carrying or for convenience in 
shipping, thus doing away with all screws and pegs, sav- 
ing time, labor and patience. This durable and simple 
invention necessitates only 
the lifting of the fore-end 
from the barrel to enable 
you to take it apart, as seen 
by cut, which shows the ex- 
act style of gun on areduced 
scale. It has side snap, En- 
glish walnut stock with Pis- 
tol Grip, finely checkered, 
making the gun come up 
better and lessening the re- 
coil. Sportsmen can readily 
see that this feature makes it a much more desirable gun to handle. It has rebounding locks which come back to the-half cock notch after discharging the 
cartridge, and by moving the action opens the gun to reload. This is the best and most durable style of lock for guns that is made. It also has solid plungers 
which penetrate the cap in cartridge, working in grooves, without springs which are unnecessary. This gun has an ornamental rubber butt-plate which 
adds much to its appearance. Each gun is guaranteed to be of good material throughout, and if not found as represented can be returned and money will be 
cheerfully refunded. 

We can furnish it in 10-gauge, weighing from 814 to 10 pounds, and 12 gauge, weighing from 714 to 9 pounds, either one supplied in 30 or 32 inch bar. 
rel. The regular price of this gun is $20, but we are enabled through special arrangement to send it for only $14, including the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
one year. Each gun is carefully packed in a strong box and sent by express or freight at receiver’s expense. Please mention gauge and length of barrel de- 


sired, when ordering. 


















No. 280. Remington Action Flobert Rifle. 


Given for 10 New Subscribers, or for 5 New Subscribers and $2 Additional, 


: This rifle has oiled walnut stock, with pistol grip firmly checkered; good steel barrel, well rifled and 
sighted; blue mountings; length of barrel, 22 inches; full length of rifle, 38 inches; weight, 442 pounds. Shoots either 

the bullet breech caps, or the regular 22 cartridge. Sold for $4, receiver to pay express or freight charges, which are 
small. Write explicitly whether we shall ship by freight or express; ascertain charges at your nearest express or freight office. We 
will send this rifle, securely packed, express charges paid, to any address east of the Missisippi river when $1 extra is sent us. 


Price, with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $4.50. 





Im plement Set. measure combided to gauge the charge; a ring shell-extractor to pull out the 
shells if they should stick in the gun, and a recapper for repriming the 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. shells. This complete set supplied, postpaid, for $1.50; or, when ordered 


The accompanying cut represents a complete set of reloading tools,com- | With gun, $1. 
prising a jointed cleaning rod, with the cleaning attachments to screw on the 


end; a closing 
qm 4 


; machine, t 
turn vnc ine Gunner’s Outfit. 
= IMPLEMENT SET. 








end of paper 
shells to hold Given for 4 New Subscribers, or for 2 New Subscribers and 50 





wad in; a Cents Additional. 
loader with 
nickeled tube, Consisting of twenty-five brass shelis, cartridge-loader, belt with shoul- 


for ramming der strap, powder-measure, cartridge-plunger, cartridge-ring and cartridge- 
down the capper. Wecan supply this complete and very useful outfit, when ordered 
charge ; a pow- with our gun, for $1.50, or without gun for $2. Receiver to pay express 
— der and shot charges, 
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SOME GOOD KNIVES. 


The Knives we offer have blades which are warranted to be made from 
the finest English razor-steel, hand-forged. These knives are made specially 
for us by Maher & Grosh, of Toledo, Ohio. The name of the firm is familiar 
to our readers for they have been customers in our advertising columns for 
the past ten years. We offer a choice selection, any one of which cannot 
fail to please. We warrant every one. 


No. 428. American Agriculturist Jackknife. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 





Our cut shows the exact size. The blades are of the highest quality 
razor-steel; every blade is file-tested and known to;jbe good before sending 
out. The large blade is etched as shown in the cut. Can be had plain if 
desired. 

This knife would be cheap at $1, but we offer it for only 50 cents, post- 


paid. 





No. 81. Extra Strong Two-blade Jackknife. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 15 Cents Additional. 


In general appearance this knife resembles our No. 428. It is the best 
knife for hard service and rough work that was ever made, blades are extra 
thick, oil-tempered, and every one tested by file before polishing. Though 
heavy, it has no corners to wear pockets, and wherever one is sent it brings 
orders for others. 

Price 75 cents, postpaid. 





No. 77. “The Kentucky Bowie.” 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 15 Cents Additional. 





This is brass-lined, stag handle, two razor blades. The engraving speaks 
better than any description regarding this knife. 
Price 75 cents, postpaid. 





No. 177. “Common Sense” Pruning-Knife. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


SCL 





This common sense knife contains a pruning blade, a jackknife blade, 
a budding and spaying blade. The cut gives the exact size. Every farmer, 
gardener and stockman in the country should have one of these knives. The 
blades are carefully forged from razor-steel, file-tested, and will be replaced 
without extra charge if soft or flawy. 

Price $1, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.75, 
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Farmer’s and Sportsman’s Multum in Parvo Pocket 
Knife. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. 





A combination of eight useful articles combined in one. Aside from its 
ordinary use as a double-bladed knife, some one of its ‘ tools” is often worth 
a “quarter” by being on hand and just the thing wanted in an emergency. 
The material in this knife is the best razor-steel, and every one guaranteed 
perfect. The handle is stag horn. This knife is made especially for us in 
Sheffield, England, which should be sufticient evidence of its good quality. 
The engraving shows the parts of the knife, the very convenient and very 
effective serew-driver; the hook is used to lift a stove cover, pry open sundry 
things, clean a horse’s hoof, pull on the boots, ete.; the punch makes holes 
in harness, wood, ete., which can be enlarged by its sharp corners; the 
corkscrew is convenient of course; the tweezers and long pointer, or brad- 
awl, drawn from the end of the handle, often comes into use; the back of 
the hook makes a good hammer for tacks and small pounding; the inside of 
a hook forms a small nut-cracker. All close into a compact stag-horn 
handle, the whole weighing only three ounces. It is a pocketful of tools. 

Price $1.50, postpaid, or furnished with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


one year $2.00. 


66 ° ” 
No. 71. The ‘“ Yankee Whittler. 
Given for 2 New Subscribers. 
A strong three-blade knife, about the size of No.77. Blades oil-tempered 
and hand-forged from razor-steel, then file-tested. It will “fill the bill’ for 


any farmer or mechanic who loves a good tool. 
Price $1, postpaid. Sent with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year 


$1.75. 








No. 84. Three-Blade Pearl-Handle Knife. 
Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


An elegant knife for a gentleman. Has pearl handle, German silver 
ends, round corners. The blades are finished in the very best manner, and 


can be put in perfect edge. 
Price $1, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.75. 


No. 73. Ladies’ Two-Blade Pearl Penknife. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 10 Cents. 





ddd 








A dainty penknife with beautiful pearl handle for ladies’ work-basket, 
pocket or dressing bureau. Blades are equal to any razor edge. The largest 
blade is made for ripping seams or cutting leaves of books. In ordinary 
stocks this knife sells for $1; all we ask for it is 65 cents, postpaid. Sent 
with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.65. 





No. 318. Carving Set. 


Given for 5 New Subscribers. 





These goods are guaranteed to be of the best quality, and are made bY 
the famous Green River Works, who probably make the finest goods of this 
kind in the world. The Carver is made of sheer steel, hand-forged, and has 
an 8-inch blade. The Fork has a patent safety-guard which also acts as a 
rest. Both Carver and Fork have handles of the best quality Stag. 

Price for the pair, $2.25 postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


one year for $2.75, 
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No. 195. Weeden’s Plantation Darkey Savings Bank. 
Given for 2 New Subscribers. 

This new mechanical toy is made of sheet metal stamped in relief and 
hand-painted in ex- 
act imitation of a 
plantation shanty, 
and contains clock- 
work, main-spring 
and fan regulator, so 
arranged that when 
a penny or nickel is 
pushed through the 
coin-safe opening, 
the banjo-player 
will “pick on de ole 
banjo,” while the 
other darkey will 
dance a real break- 
down in perfect time 
and with a great va- 
riety of comical life- 
like steps. It is a 
bank that will earn 
money, because 
every time a penny 
is put into it a banjo 
jig will be perform- 
edin return. Itisa 
bank that will save 
money, because the 
bottom part is a coin 
safe into which the 
pennies all drop after they have started the performers. This safe has a 
metal door with post-office lock and key, so that all money pushed in is in 
safe keeping for its owner. It measures 514 inches high in front and the 
tace is three inches square. 

Price $1, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1.85. 























No. 272. 
Mathematical or 
Drawing 
Instruments. 


Given for 2 New 
Subscribers. 


The engraving gives 
in outline the number 
of instruments that 
make up this set. It 
contains 15 _ pieces, 
among which are the 
following: Compasses, 
a compass extension, 
a drawing or ruling 
pen, an arm extension, 
a crayon holder, a met- 
al protector, a wood 
rule, ete. 

Price $1, postpaid. 








No. 104. Vacuum-Tipped Arrow Pistol. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber. 


The Vacuum-Tipped Arrow Pistol is perfectly harmless, yet it is accurate 
as a revolver, and although we do not advertise it for children to shoot at 
each other’s eyes, yet we can safely say that, should such an accident hap- 
pen, it would not harm the most del- 
icate child. As a parlor amusement, 
for young and old, it has no equal, 
and for out-door sport it is far supe- 
rior to any toy gun or pistol ever 
placed on the market. The cut which 
you see is an exact picture of the 
It is a great novelty, affording interesting and unlim- 
Instructive, perfectly harmless, yet 
accurate. For indoor and out-of-door practice it has no equal. 

The Vacuum-Tipped Arrow consists of a concave feather-edged disk, so 
soft and flexible that it can be shot with safety even at your window, in the 
parlor or nursery, without injury to furniture or to the person of any one. 
But the great novelty of this invention consists in the fact that the Vacuum- 
Tipped Arrow adheres to the smooth surface of any object to which it is 
shot, such as glass, painted walls, and especially the Graduated Target 
which accompanies each Pistol. The great danger which has always attend- 
ed the use of any of the projectiles which have hitherto filled our markets 
is entirely done away with in the advent of the Vacuum-Tipped Arrow. The 
Pistol can be used by children and people of all ages, for endless enjoyment 
can be had in every home, summer or winter, by old and young, ladies or 
gentlemen, the entire year. 

Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 





Pistol, one-fifth size. 
ited amusement for people of all ages. 











No. 219. “The Defender” Seven-Shot Rauabeen. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 

The illustration is about one-half the size of the Revolver. It is 22-cali- 
ber, long range, heavily nickel-plated, and has self-acting revolving cylinder. 
The stock is of pol- 
ished hard wood,the 
barrel,cylinder,ete. 
of steel, heavily 
nickel-plated. For 
accuracy and power it equals the 
high-priced revolvers. For target 
practice it is first class. Every man 
and boy who lives in the country should have a 
good revolver. It is useful, and the amusement 
to be derived from it never-ending. A few years ago such a 
revolver as this sold for from $3 to $5, but the extraordinary 
competition in the trade in firearms, combined with the in- 
vention of new and improved machinery for their manufacture, now ren- 


ders it possible for us to supply to our subscribers a GOOD revolver upon the 
very liberal terms offered. 
Sent by mail, postpaid, for $1. 


No. 277. Weeden’s Brilliant Magic Lantern. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. 
What can you do with this lantern? 
You can amuse and entertain your 
friends by giving an entertainment. 
The lantern can be operated either 
by girls or boys, and will amuse time 
and again the young as well as the 
old friends, too. You can earn money 
by charging a small admission fee, 
say five or ten cents for each person. 
For this purpose we have included a 
full set of printed tickets. You can 
thus make this new Magic Lantern, 
which is especially adapted for pho- 
tographie slides, the brilliant light 
bringing out sharply all the details, 
a source of profit as well as pleasure. 
Now, boys and girls, go to work and 
raise a club, and get one of these 
beautiful lanterns, and see if it does 
not more than repay you for the 
little trouble it takes to get the sub- 
seribers. 
Price $1.50, postpaid. With the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, 
$2.00. 

















No. 115. Pair of Seymour’s Steel Shears. 
Given for 1 New Subscriber and 15 Cents Additional. 


These Shears are made by the Henry Seymour Cutlery Co., who have a 
national reputation for reliable goods. Any one who wants a pair of shears 
that will do good service for years, cannot find any better goods than these. 





They have finely nickel-plated blades made of the best steel. with maroon- 
japanned handles. They are finely finished and durable in every way. 
Every pair is stamped with the manufacturer’s trade-mark, and we warrant 
them in every respect. Length, 8 inches. We will replace any pair found 
imperfect. We offer a pair for only 75 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year $1.75. 


No. 576. Pruning Shears. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers, or for 1 New Subscriber: and 
40 Cents, 





These Shears 85 
inches in length are of 
superior quality best 
steel edges, and for 
home, garden and 
nursery use are un- 
surpassed. They have 
a bolt and nut making 
them very durable, 
The handles are glove 
fitting, especially 
molded to anatomy of 
the hand, thus render- 
ing them very easy on 

a the hand when in use 
They are made by the famous Seymour Company and like ali their gooe 


are of the best workmanship and made to wear. 
Price $1, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $1 
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No. 269. Gentlemen’s Shaving Set. 
Given for 4 New Subscribers. 


Consists of a very handsome case, divided into compartments, and con- 
taining a fine three-fourths inch concave razor, a 8-12 flat strop, a shaving- 









brush, a comb, and a cake of shaving-soap. This shaving-set is manufact- 
ured by the J. R. Torrey Razor Co., of Worcester, Mass., who make nothing 
but first-class goods, and whose name is a sufficient guarantee of the quality 
of everything to which it is attached. The razor as well as every other 
article comprising the set is of superior quality, and guaranteed to give 
perfect satisfaction in every case. All who obtain this valuable premium 
will have something useful, serviceable, and in every way desirable. 

Price $2, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $2.50. 





No. 267. Torrey’s Extra Hollow-Ground Razor. 
Given for 3 New Subscribers. 


The Torrey razors give perfect satisfaction wherever used. The blades 
are made of the best steel, and in cutting quality are equal to any razor 
made. Each razor is thoroughly tested before leaving the factory, and will 
shave with ease the hardest beards, even those upon which other razors 
have failed. They have a black rubber handle, and are put up in gold 
embossed cases. 

Price $1.75, postpaid. 
$2.50. 


No. 171. Barney & Berry’s Ladies’ Adjustable Skate. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. 


With the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year 





Made to meet the demand for a cheap 
lever skate for ladies’ use. It is adjusted 
by means of a double-threaded screw. 
Foot plates, heel plates and clamps of 
erucible steel, bright finish. Blades of 
east steel, polished. Black leather heel 
straps. With newest improvements each 
pair is fully warranted. They are beau- 















ties and sure to be appreciated. Best of all, by purchasing in large quanti- 
ties we are enabled to offer them at a price that all can afford, or any young 
lady can readily obtain them free as indicated below. Price $1.25 per pair, 
postpaid. We can supply these skates handsomely nickeled for 50 cents 
additional to the above price, or for 4 new subscribers. Furnished only in 
sizes 8, 812, 9, 9142 and 10 inches. When ordering give length of shoe worn 
in inches. 


No. 266. Barney & Berry’s Side Lever Skate. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers and 10 Cents. 


The very latest inventions and improvements are embodied in this skate. 
There are no straps, heel-plates and keys to bother with, as in the old-fash- 
ioned kinds. For lightness, simplicity and durability it surpasses anything 
in this line yet offered. The heel-plates, foot-plates and clamps are made of 





BARNEY & BE 
crucible steel. The blades are of cast steel, polished. The toe and heel 
clamps are adjusted by means of a double-threaded screw, and secured to 
the foot by aside lever. No nuts or bolts to lose out and no wrench required. 
These are the simplest and most effective keyless skates in the market. We 
furnish them postpaid for $1.15 per pair. We can supply these skates, 


pickeled, for $1.60 per pair, or give them for 1 additional subscriber. 
Furnished only in sizes 8, 8142, 9, 912, 10, 1012,11, 1114 and 12 inches. 
> length of shoe worn in inches. 














No. 456. Four-joint Fishing Rod and Outfit. 
Given for 2 New Subscribers and 15 Cents Additional. 


This complete fisherman’s outfit consists of: No. 1. Four-joint Rod, 
light, strong and reliable, with reel-bands and butt-cap, suitable for trout, 
bass or pickerel fishing; either trolling or sinking with live bait. The 
length of rod joints is 25 inches each, making the rod when jointed 8 feet 
4 inches long; weight, 11 ounces. For all practical purposes this is equal to 
the costly fancy rods. 

No. 2. One Fine Brass Reel—This is a perfect reel, works well, and when 
attached to the pole will wind any line in first-class style. 

No. 8. One Linen Trout 
Line — Strictly first-class, 
made in the most perfect 
manner, and the strongest 
trout line made; guaranteed 
to safely land the heaviest 
trout or fish of equal size. 

No. 4. One Linen Bass or 
Salmon Line—Of the same 
high standard, but larger 
adapted for big fish like sal- 
mon or gamy fish like black 
bass. This line will land the 
biggest fish caught with bait and sinker, or trolling from boat. 

No.5. One Long Cotton Line—Dark colored, nicely cross-wound on a 
block, and good for everyday fishing after perch, catfish, sun-fish, rock- 
bass, ete. 

No. 6. One Line Furnished Complete with Hook, Bob and Sinker—This 
is a whole outfit in itself, comprising a long and strong line with medium 
size hook attached and neat movable bob and sinker. With bait at hand 
and this line in his pocket the fisherman can start right in and try his luck. 

No. 7. One Dozen Best Steel Ringed Fish-Hooks (assorted sizes)—These 
are the best grade of hooks, warranted strong, sharp in points and barbs, 
and handy to use, anybody being able to tie their line into the ring of the 
hook. With this set of hooks the fisherman can try his luck for any size, 
from minnows to weakfish. 

No. 8. Two Imported Trout Flies—These are the new improved style of 
fly. They will draw trout from deep pools when the other flies fail. They 
are natural, brilliant in colors, strongly fastened around the hooks, and will 
give excellent satisfaction. 

No. 9. One Improved Bass Fly—This is the best improved fly for black- 
bass fishing, and is the equal of the trout flies in excellence of material and 
artistic position. 

No. 10. One Improved Salmon Fly—Also accompanies the outfit, and is 
of the best pattern and perfect in shape and color; sure to raise and catch 
the fish. 

No.11. Two Snell Hooks and Gut—These hooks are set on long guts, and 
where fish cut the lines, one of these snell hooks can be safely used; the gut 
can not be severed and lands the fish every time. 

Here then is a complete fisherman’s outfit at the nominal price of $1.25. 
No excuse now; the poorest boy or man can afford this complete assortment, 
and ought to keep his family in fish the year round, or catch enough to sell. 
As much sport can be had with this outfit as with a ten-dollar one, and the 
quality of everything is as represented. 

Price of the complete outfit, $1.25. Sent by mail postpaid. 

For $2 we will send this outfit, postpaid, together with a year’s subscrip- 
tion to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

The outfit and subscription sent to separate addresses if desired. 

We will send the outfit without rod for 50 cents, or for 1 new subscriber. 




















. No. 49. Combination Tool. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. 


In this combination are eight of such tools as are most frequently called 
for around the house, shop or barn. It is so ingeniously constructed that | 
each part is made stronger by the addition of 
some other part. The manufacturers warrant 
these goods made of the best cast-steel, thor- 
oughly case-hardened, and finished in a work- 
manlike manner. Highly polished, strong, 















There is comprised in this tool: A, nail-puller; B, 
monkey wrench; C, hammer; D, gas-pliers, large; G, gas-pliers, small; F, 


durable, handsome. 


wire-cutter; E, pincers; H, nut-cracker. In this tool is such an extended 
range of usefulness as to make it an actual necessity in the house. No 
farmer, mechanic, physician or storekeeper can afford to be without one. 

Price $1.50, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year 
$2.25. c 
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“THE HAND-EMBROIDERER. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


Any lady seeing the exquisite and neat embroid- 
ery made with this machine, and the simplicity and 
ease with which the work is done, would not leave 
without taking one with her. It is the neatest and 
most perfect hand implement we ever saw. The em- 
broidery it makes is handsomer than the same work 
can possibly be done by hand. It will do as much in 
oe hour as can be done in ten hours working in the 
old way with an ordinary needle. 

The Hand-embroiderer is a New Machine for 
doing Colored Embroidery by hand. It is 
specially designed to work fine silk and other 
embroidery threads, arrasene, filloselle, ete., 
such as have never before been 
wrought by mechanical means. 
These threads it will work beaut 
fully, and its work with some of 
them, notably arrasene, is hand- 
somer than the same 
pattern worked with this material can be 
made with an ordinary needle. 

Work done with it can be shaded as deli- 
cately as in hand work and the implement 
can be so adjusted as to embroider large or 
small designs with equal success. 

It is a beautiful hand implement, full 
nickel plated, with ebony handle, is made of 
the best of materials, and will last for years. 

It is very. simple in construction and 
easily operated. Any lady who can learn to 
use a sewing-machine can work it success- 
fully with a very little practice. Full di- 
rections go FREE with every machine. 

Our lady friends who have long been wishing to decorate their homes and their apparel with 
handsome embroidery, but who have been unable to do so for lack of time in which to do the work can 
gratify their desires in this direction by using this ingenious implement, which will do the work in 
ONE-TENTH the time it would take to do it in the old way. Experts can command an income from sale 
of their work equal to that paid to short-hand and type-writers or dress makers. 

The regular price of this machine is $3, but we offer it, postpaid, together with a year’s subscription 
to the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for only $1.75. 























No. 298. The Baltimorean Printing Press and Outfit. 


A COMPLETE AMATUER PRINTING OFFICE. 
Given for 3 New Subscribers, or for 1 New Subscriber and 60 Cents Additional, 
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This new and improved Printing Press and Complete Outfit is absolutely without an equal in com- 
pleteness, perfection, cheapness and reliability. It isa gift forthe boys that will benefit them mentally, 
morally and financially. The press is made entirely of iron with wrought iron rivets and machine 
steel screws, weighs about five pounds, and is japanned in black, tastefully ornamented with red and 
gold stripes. It is provided with Ink-table, Platen Bands, Screw Chase, Adjustable Gauge with Screw 
Attachment; the latter being.a great improvement over any other method for quickly adjusting the 
form for printing visiting cards, ete. 

It has more leverage power than any small press in the market, and is ‘warranted to print a chase 
full or a single line of type with ease and rapidity, unexcelled by any hand-inking press known. The 
“Favorite” is undoubtedly the prettiest in design and the most perfect in mechanical construction of 
any amateur printing press ever brought to the notice of the public. The outfit consists of one can’ of 
best black ink, one pack 50 cards, 1 composition ink roller. 1 font of type—a regular font of card type, 
with quads, spaces and complete set of furniture, and full directions how to set up a regular printing 
office. With this press and outfit any ten-year-old boy can print cards and small jobs equal to those 
done by an experienced printer. The whole outfit is put up in a neat sliding cover wooden box. Any 
bright boy can get subscribers enough in a few hours to secure it free. ‘ 

Price oniy $1.50, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $2.00. Sent by express at 
receiver’s expense. Give name of express office if different from postoffice address. 








No. 322. Dr. Gray’s Ladies’ Back 
Supporting Shoulder Brace. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers. 





Hardly anything disfigures the female form 
more than round shoulders and projecting shoul- 
der-blades. For the purpose of correcting this 
evil the back-supporting shoulder brace has been 
devised. A perfect strengthening support is 
given to the back, at the same time drawing the 
shoulders back so as to expand the chest and 
throw the body into an erect and graceful po:i- 
tion. It is especially valuable as a means of 
strengthening the back. Provision is made for 
attaching skirts and stocking os thus re- 
lieving the hips entirely from the drag of both. 
They are made in four sizes. No. 1, measure 
around the waist, 16 to 20 inches: No. 2, 18 to 23; 
No. 3, 24 to 27; No. 4, 28 to 33. 

Price $1.50 postpaid, or with the AMERICAN 
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AGRICULTURIST one year $2.25. 
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No. 287. Triplex Hot-Water Bottle. 
Given for 3 New Subscribers. 

A good India-rubber bottle is a necessary article 
in every household. The various uses to which it 
can be applied render it 
indispensable toall. When 
filled with hot water the 
bottle retains its warmth 
for many hours, and can 
be used as a soft and agree- 
able application to the 
feet in bed, when cold, or 
when the body is chilled. 
It is a capital companion 
in the carriage or buggy 
when riding long distances 
in cold weather. As a 
local application for the 
relief and cure of pneu- 
monia, earache, faceache, 
neuralgia, lumbago, rheu- 
matism, and many other 
bodily pains, it is unri- 
valed. This elegant bottle 


is unlike the clumsy flannel-covered bags hereto- 
fore made, and is a decided improvement over 
any other bottle in the market. It is hand-made, 
of highly calendered white rubber, having an out- 
side surface of a very thin and strong fabric close- 
ly woven. Has nickel-plated stopper, and holds 
two quarts. 

Price, postpaid, $1.50. With the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST one year $2.25. 


No. 316. French Bisque Doll, 


Given for 1 New 
Subscriber. 

The material called 
Bisque resembles 
wax, but ismore dur- 
able and better in 
every way. There is 
no danger of its melt- 
ing in the sunshine, 
and it can be washed 
when soiled. The 
head of this doll is of 
real French Bisque 
and the body is joint- 
ed at neck, shoul- 
ders, and hips, allow- 
ingit to assume al- 
most any position. 
The doll has long 
hair, a very pretty 
face, and is about 9 
inches high. 

Price 50 cents, post- 
paid, 
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No. 592. The Simplex Electric Engine. 


THE DAINTIEST PIECE OF MECHANISM EVER INVENTED. 


Given for 3 New Subscribers, or for 1 New Subscriber and 75 Cents. 


The Engine that the progressive youth of America has longed for is now ready to go to them in 
thousands. A miniature model of a perfect working motor to practically illustrate that wonderful and 
subtle power—electricity. The Simplex Engine is a perfect miniature of a regular Dynamo or Motor, 
with its field magnets daintily wound with nearly one hundred feet of silk-covered wire, its little arm- 
ature and commutator and its tiny brushes. It has its battery immediately in the base. The operating 
is simplicity itself, It is delivered ready to start, 










NO DANGER, NO SHOCKS. 
NO ACID, NO FIRE. 


A Child Can Handle it with Absolute Safety. 


All the receiver has to do is to “pour two teaspoonfuls of water” in each compartment and close the 
battery; in two minutes the dynamo starts. It will run for five or six hours with one charge. (New 
charges are supplied at only 14 cents per dozen). Its speed is 1,200 revolutions a minute and it will 
operate mechanical figures, as shown in cut. Weight of engine two pounds. 

We have completed arrangements to take a large part of the first thousands of this little electric 
model that will go to the public, and we are thereby enabled to make a remarkable offer to all. 

OUR OFFER. For only $1.75 we will send, express charges prepaid, neatly packed in a dovetailed 
wooden box, the Electric Engine and Battery, complete, ready to start, with a spiral disc to fit shaft, 
pulley, and three charges for the battery. We also include an admirable little book—giving a detailed 
explanation of a primary battery and motor and illustrated with many designs explanatory of the 
text. 

Price with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $2.25. Give name of express office if different 
from postoffice when ordering, and remember that on this article, whether sent as a premium or pur- 
chased, we pay the express. 





No. 442. New English Decorated Tea Set, 56 Pieces. 


Given for only 12 New Subscribers, or for 6 New Subscribers and $2.50 Additional. 





The excellent Set shown in the above illustration is well made, strong and durable, highly finished 
and decorated in the daintiest way imaginable. The shape is entirely new, the design the latest, and 
as every piece is perfect and the work and finish of a superior order it is in every way a pleasing and 
most desirable tea set. It is made of the finest ware, unexcelled for quality and durability, warranted 
not to craze and will wear for years. The decorations are all “underglaze” and are warranted 
never to rub or wear off. No one except a crockery dealer would be able to distinguish it from thevery 
best French China, which costs fully double what we ask for this. 1 covered Tea Pot (two pieces), 1 
Sugar Bowl (2 pieces), 1 Creamer, 1 Bowl, 12 Tea Cups, 12 Tea Saucers, 12 Tea Plates, 12 Fruit Saucers, 
2 Cake Plates. As we furnish the set in Gray, Pink or Blue, please state, with order, color desired. 

We will send this handsome set carefully packed and secure against breakage for only $5.75, and 
include the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year. Sent by freight or express at expense of receiver. 

Then ordering give name of freight or express office if different from postoffice address. 


No. 642. Patent Roaster and Raker 


Given for 4 New Subscribers, or 
Subscribers and $1. 2 Now 





This Baker, made exclusively of best Russia iron, 
is constructed strictly on scientific principles; has 
been thoroughly tested by the best Chemists, and 
practical men and women of the country, and pro- 
nounced by them one of the most important dis- 
coveries of the nineteenth century. Any article 
of food cooked in this Baker will retain its sweet- 
ness, flavor, nourishment, ete., better than any 
other means of cooking. This Baker will pay for 
itself many times a year by increasing the amount 
of nutriment in each loaf baked in it at least 10 
per cent, while a much larger percentage is saved 
in roasting meats, for which it is particularly 
adapted. In cooking in this Baker, less heat is re- 
quired, as the steam generated is not allowed to 
escape as from an open pan, thus retaining the 
heat as well as the nutritious gases—hence, saving 
of fuel. We guarantee that meats or fowl roasted 
in this article will be rich, tender and juicy, re- 
quiring no basting, and retain at least 20 per cent 
of nutriment that passes off as steam in the ordi- 
nary way of roasting. It is, and will be found, 
unequaled for roasting poultry, meats and fish, 
and for baking bread, cake, pudding, beans, ete. 
Over 300,000 have been sold and the demand is 
steadily increasing. Size of Baker 1034 x1614, 714 
inches deep. 

Price $2.25, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULT- 
URIST one year $2.75. Sent by express at expense 
of receiver. Give name of express or freight office 
when ordering, if different from postofifice. 


No. 463. 
Excelsior Fruit and Vegetable Press. 





Given for 1 New Subscriber and 15 Cents 
Additional. 


Straining Fruit and Vegetables Made E . 
handiest kitchen utensil ever made. _ 





Way it Mashes a Potato. 


- This novel invention supersedes the inconvenient 
and old-fashioned method of preparing fruit, po- 
tatoes and other vegetables for the table. 


The Press will be found invaluable when pre- 
paring the following articles of food: 

Mashing potatoes, baked or boiled; preparing 
potato cakes; axing one fish cakes; preparing 
sweet potatoes for making pies; preperng, pum p- 
kins for making pies; preparing soups of all kinds; 
preparing squash; preparing turnips; preparing 
tomatoes for stewing; preparing tomatoes for 
soups; preparing tomatoes for catsup; preparing 
apples for pies; preparing apples for sauce (the 
apples need not be peeled); preparing apples for 
custard; straining cranberries; pressing the juice 
from grapes; pressing and straining currants, 
blackberries, strawberries, ete.; pressing and 
straining peaches, strawberries, and all other 
kinds of fruit for flavoring or mixing with ice 
cream; preparing beef tea; preparing beef broth; 
straining the hulls from oat meal mush; preparing 
cottage cheese; pressing the scraps when render- 
ing lard. 

It is indeed a treasure, and is offered to our lady 
friends as a great aid in household work. It will 
repay its cost in saving time and unnecessary labor. 

Price 75 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN 





AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75 
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No. 299. Pair of Lace Curtains. 


Given for 4 New Subscribers. 
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The Cat shows the general style—The patterns, which are all 
very pretty, vary. 





A fortunate contract with the manufacturers of these goods in Notting- 
ham, England, enables us to offer our readers a real bargain. The goods we 
offer are all bound or “taped,” are 3 yards long and 45 inches wide, suffi- 
ciently long for the ordinary window to admit of being turned over at the 
top, thus forming a very pretty and attractive valance. The goods come to 
us direct from the factory, are all perfect and of the very prettiest and latest 
patterns. 

The price quoted (which, by the way, is much below the prices usually 
paid at stores for goods in this line) are for pairs, each curtain being as 
stated, 3 yards long and 40 inches wide. 

Price $2, postpaid. 


No. 594. Crocheted Silk Scarf Outfit. 


Given for 2 New Subscribers. 


These are all the rage this season and to meet this demand we offer the 
materials for making the same, together with the very latest book of 
instructions (1891) just published. The silk offered is an old and reliable 








brand in fast washing colors of great beauty. These scarfs are sold in the 
fashionable stores of New York and Boston at $2.50 each. 

Our offer comprises one ounce (two balls) of Corticelli Crochet Silk, one 
nickel plated crochet needle and a valuable book of instruction containing 
96 pages, fully illustrated ; subjects crocheted scarfs, silk slippers, silk belts, 
silk suspenders, macreme lace, embroidery, ete. 

A choice of colors may be had as follows, viz: black, white, navy blue, 
garnet, and lavender. Two balls of the silk will make a scarf as seen in 
engraving and as described in the book. 

Price $1, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year, $1.75. 




















No. 241. Mineral Cabinet. 

Given for 1 New Subscriber and 25 Cents Additional. 
Forty specimens from the 
Rockies. Young people are born 
a naturalists. Their first inquiries 
= = = are in regard to the attractive 
& objects of nature around them; 
= and their future mental activity 
—or stupidity—depends largely 
ad on the answers they receive. 
Parents and primary teachers 
should therefore be able to 
encourage and satisfy the first 
cravings of their minds. To aid 
in this, and to afford abundant 


entertainment more pleasing than toys, far cheaper and more instructive 
than mere amusement, we have provided this cabinet, size 812x534 inches, 
containing a set of 40 mineral specimens, regularly and systematically 
arranged. The objects consist of gold, silver, zine, copper, iron ores, Amazon 
stone, feldspar, quartz, cuprite, smoky quartz, hornblende, garnet, satin 
spars, carnelian, selenite, magnetite, fluorspar, chalcedony, petrified and 
silicified woods, and 21 others equally rare and desirable. The specimens 
in this cabinet are contained in a strong and neatly finished pasteboard box, 
divided into 40 sections (see illustration), in which the objects are affixed. 
A descriptive manual is sent with each cabinet, giving the history, 
properties, and uses of the different minerals and gems. The natural beauty 
is greatly enhanced by the skillful polishing. 

Price 85 cents, postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 
year, $1.85. 


No. 371. Seamless Foot-Warmer Shoes. 


These popular shoes prove to be the only ones 
combining warmth, durability, and noiseless- 
ness. They are intended for all who need a 
comfortable shoe for home wear. They are 
seamless, made by hand throughout, have no 
tacks, seams, orrough edges, and no heavy heels 
or counters to make them stiff or clumsy. Woven 
on a last, of woolen strips of cloth, and lined 
hades with finely-batted wool, well quilted on, renclers 
them soft and warm, which, with the absence of counters, and being light, 
noiseless and durable, makes them so popular and desirable. Specially 
adapted for invalids, nurses, elderly people, or any one suffering with cold 
or tender feet, chilblains, bunions or corns. They are always worn on the 
“stocking feet.” Worn even in this shape in riding, a cold foot is 
unknown. These improved shoes have one tie (colored tie and colored 
stripe up the instep) and two fastenings of links of bronze chain and hooks 
to adjust to high or low insteps. All have russet soles. 

We can supply them, in full sizes only, as follows: Gentlemen’s sizes 
from 8 to 11, price per pair $1.60, postpaid, or given for 4 new subscribers. 
Ladies’ sizes, 3 to 7, per pair, $1.30 postpaid, or given for 3 new subscribers. 
Misses’ or boys’ sizes, 11 to 2, price per pair, $1.10, postpaid, or given for 
2 new subscribers. 


No. 65. Small’s Calf Feeder. 


Given for 4 New Subs:ribers, or for 2 New Subscribers and $1. 
This calf-feeder is a real life- 

R saving, health-giving appara- 
tus, and a boon to any farmer 
[Fave FeO or stock-raiser, saving its cost 
i ae often in using.it for a single 
ee ealf. Many of our best breed- 
wae et ers indorse it, because the 
fii calves may be fed away from 
4 the dam, and as many times a 
day asisrequisite. Any health- 
ful or desirable food can be put 
into it—milk, skim milk, por- 
ridge, etc. By its use the sa- 
liva is mixed with the food 
just as when the calves suck 
running with the cow, and the 
result is rapid growth, quick 
fattening, freedom from scours, 
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and good health generally. : ; ~ 
Price $2.50. Sent by express, receiver paying charges; or with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one year $2.75. 


No. 531. Improved Family Tinkers’ Kit. 


Given for 1 New Subscriber and 20 Cents Additional. 














Here is a Soldering Outfit without a rival or an equal for simplicity, 
utility, economy and convenietion Any housekeeper knows the annoyance 
of waiting for a tinsmith to repair an article. In mending two or three 
articles the kit will more than pay for itself. In construction it is so simple 
that a child can use it. In fact, it is a perfect marvel of usefulness—a 
durable, compact, cheap, simple invention that will soon be found in an 
hands of every economical genes tegen Sees Se cee . 
ii ith liquid s ar, patch solder, etc., as : 
ee ne te eae article is intended for family use, also for 


soldering iron. This useful c L 
Sashateh, ativelanlipein, mechanics and every one using tin, brass, copper 
ware, ete. The kit, as shown in cut, contains everything required for doin 


a job of repairing, is put up in attractive style, and accompanied by full an 
complete directions for use. . 

Brice 75 cents postpaid, or with the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST one 
year, $1.75, 
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POINDEXTER’S 


CORN SPLITTER. 


Prepaies Food for _Mastiontion, which is Better 
Than Meal. 


Will prepare more food in 
same length of time than any 
two- horse crusher. 


Leaves all the corn on cob. 

Is simple, easy running 
and durable. 

Will save you money. 


Is a storage power machine, 
, gathering momentum between 
* intervals of feeding. Money 
_ refunded after thorough trial, if 
unsatisfactory. Send for circu- 
lar. Agents wanted. 


Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
PRESS. 
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Harris’s Rural Annual for 1892, 


By JOSEPH HARRIS, M. S. 


Author of Walks and Talkson the Farm, 
Talks on Manures, Harris on the 
Pig, Gardening for Young and Old, 
Essay on Nitrate of Soda, etc., etc. 


This work of 72 pages is published each year for the 
purpose of selling good seecs and plants. It contains 
many useful hints in regard to the preparation of the 
soil, fertilizers, directions for sowing and cultivating, and 
accurate descriptions of the best varietie> of small fruits, 
vegetables, roses and annual flowers. “ It is well wortha 
dollar” but we will send it FREE to all readers of the 
AMERICAN AGRIC! LTURI+ T who will send their names 
before December 15, 1891. We want the names as early as 
possi}le so that we can tell how many copies to print. 
Customers who bought from us last year will please not 
apply unless their address has been changed, as they will 
get a copy as soon as issued. Address, at once, 


Joseph Harris Co. 
Moreton Farm, Monroe Co., N. Y. 


GLEANINGCS 


A Journal ar N E E Cu LTURE 


Bees & Honey and Home Illustrated, Semi-Monthly, 
Interests. 36 pages 7x10. $1.00 Per Year. 
Free the rest of this year tonew subscribers for 1892, 
The AB C of Bee Culture, 400 pages, 7x10, and 300 
fine ee, 52d thousand out. In clothand gilt, $1.25. 
he c om, y of GLEANINGS and 52- ‘Tustrated Catalog 
EEPERS’ SUPPL Es, free on request. 
Merrion THIS PAPER. A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 

















UNNY SIDE-Fine Virginia grass and stceck farm, 
near large city; 737 acres; 300 in cultivation 257 grass; 
180 woodland; 109 acres fine 1iver bottoms. Absolutely in- 
exhaustible; uplands rich. Farm well fenced and watered! 
nice residence on commanding situation; eminently 
healthy; ample outbuildings. Every thiug in’ good repair. 

Averages 30 per cent net pret annually. $12, 
W. G. STEVENS, Houston, Virginia. 











JOHNSON'S POULTRY ANNUAL ! 


All anvout Poultry fora 2-c2nt stamo S:x- 
teen pages with cover. One full page Colored 


Plates. Address 
G. M. T. JOHNSON 
Box 3, Binghamton, N. ¥. 


MINETTE, N. Y., Dec. 18th, 1889. 
WILBUR H. MURRAY MANU F ACTURING CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 

GENTLEMEN :—The No. 1 ‘ Murray” harness, 
which you sent Dec. 5th, 1889, received. Am well 
pleased. Shail remember you in the future. 

Yours truly, 








W. L. SKINNER. 





HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 
CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 
THE PUBLISHERS BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 


THE ADVERTISEMENT IN THE AMERICAN AGRICU = 
TURIST. 























BeforeYou Buya New Natnese 


send a 2c. stamp with your a: - 
(ress for 72. page Ulustrated Cat 
«logue of 65 different Styles of 
hand-made Pure Oak Leather 
Harness. Single sets, »7 up; 
Double Sets, $16 up. Ever y Har- 
ness Warranted and shipped sub- 
ject to approval. It costs Only 
atwo-cent stamp to know What 
we can do for you. Try it! 

KING & OO. Song aed Mfrs, 

Owego, New Yor 
Companion.16 


2 5 pages, stories 


sketches, fancywork, &c, Send Se. to help pay postageand 


packing Geo, W. Claflin, Pub, 129 Nassau Sta, N.Y. City. 








New and Us: 

ful househo d 
articles free, 
Also three 
months’ gub- 
8Criptionto 


THE 
AGENTS 
GUIDE 
and Ladies 





Address 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Most sus Soeanaate aaatee ar We Guuiiee, In» 





struction in America. For catalogue address 
JOHN MARSHALL. M.D.. Dean of Veterinary Faculty, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 





FREE ? BOTS ¢ GIRLS ee 


If any boy org‘rl under 18 wants 
anelegant High Grade Safet 

eipoy {26 inch wheels], worth 
$45.00 they can obtain it free, 
without one centof money. We 
shall give away, on very easy 
conditions, 1000 or ere, W, e de- 
liver Bicycle free anywhere in 
the U.S. If you want one write 
at once to WESTERN PEARL CO, 
384 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL 


CAREMONT Land Association, Claremont 


(‘ffers 600 choice farms; 3.000 handsome town lots on 
James River, with terms tos: ‘itwureba.ers. Free circular 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


Terms of Subscription in the United 
States and British Provinces. 


The Agriculturist is published monthly and is mail- 
edin time to reach subscribers on or before the first of 
each month. 

Terms.—Single subscriptions #1.50 per year or 75 cents 
for six months, payable in advance. Clubs of five or 
more, $1.00 per year, or 50 cents for six montbs. 

A FREE copy for every club of five for either term. 

Remittances.— Money for subscriptions can be sent by 
postal note, express or post-office money order. register- 
ed letter, check or draft; postage stamps accepted for 
fractional parts of a dollar. 

Expiration of Subscriptions. The date (usuall 
abbreviated) followi g each subseriber’s name which 
appears on the magazine or ee shows to what time 
your subscription has been paid. Thus: Jan ’92 means 

















that subse ig is paid up to January 1, '892; Feb. ’92, 
to February 1, 1892 and so on. 
Renewals.—Six weeks are required after sending 


money before the date which shows to what time sub- 
scription is paid, and which answers for a se eipt, can be 
changed. No otuer receipt is sent unle-s requesied. If 
at the end of six weeks date is un: hanged or any error 1s 
notized subscribers will confer a favor by notifying us. 

Discontinuances.—Responsible subseribers will con- 
tinue to receive this magazine until the publishers are 
notified by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must 
be paid. If you do not wish the magazine continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then notify us to discontinue it. 

Change of Address.—When a change of address is de- 
sired both the old and the new address should be given. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year and with any number desired. 

Canvassers wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
scriptions. Terms sent on application. 


Rates to Foreign Countries. 


The yearly subscription of the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURISYT in shillings and pence to subseribers in foreign 
countries is as follows: 





; : ane s. d. U.S.cur. 
Africa except Egypt, Liberia and Congo..10 3 $2.46 
RUNMNMRIR piss bw 6 3 iw it e's. Sie recgod olele os ate kia 1 3 2.70 
Madagase SRE ey ee ee ee eee 12 3 2.94 
Jee ere eer re ore ee 4 3 2.46 
CE carey ee tee ee ee 


11 70 

Countries in the Universal Postal Union, ine aang? lew. 
foundland, E sy pt, Liberia, Congo, and all ‘others not men- 
tioned above, 7s 9d; United States currency, $1.86. 

In clubs of five or more a discount of - 50 conta, or two 
shillings one penny, is allowed on each subscription. 

Remit by post-office money order, payable to AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST, at New York General Post-Office, and 
inclose the money order wan your letter to avoid delay 
and possible Joss. Drafts on New York are acceptable in 
the absence of any other form of remittance. 





Advertising Rates. 


Ordinary Pages, #%1.00 per line (agate), each insertion. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, #1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page, #1 50 per line. 
e Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, #2.00 per 
ne. 
No advertisement taken for less than #&3.00 each inser- 
tion. Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 
Direct all Business Communications pertaining to Sub- 
scriptions and Advertising to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York, 
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MILL MANUFACTORY, 


Established 7851. 
Crist Mills, French Burr Stone. 


Portable Mills for Farmers. 


= 28 Sizes and Styles, 


Complete Mill and Shell- 
er. A boy can grind and keep 
ln order. Adapted to ony tind 
of power. COMPLETE 
FLOURING AND CORN 
MILLS; also for hominy and 
pearl meal, all sizes. Second 
ii hand mills of other makes on 
mand. 

Send for book and how to 
grind. 


Nordyke & Marmon G0,, sits twassn. “°° 







Sa EROoOOoT’s 


SF HOUSEHOLD 


REPAIRING OUTFIT! 

PF” p24) This consists of the 
“Stools and materials 

shown in the cut. Iten- 
ables one to do his own 
half-soling, rubber, boot, 
shoe, and harness repair- 
ing. No pegs needed— 
simply wire clinch nails. 
Saves time, trouble, wet 
feet, vexation, and 
hone] expense. res boy 
rs] can use it. Sells like 
r = hot cakes. Agents 


wanted. The whole 
outfit, neatly boxed, 


Ee 20 lbs., only $2.00, 
N cu bey Send for circular. 
LASTS BO00TBROS., Medina, 0. 
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TOWER’ 
IMPROVED 


Slicker; 


is the only 
Absolutely 


Water Proof Coat! 


~~ Guaranteed «~~~ [7 Gwer, 


NOT to Peel, Break or Stick. | j<qgpeai 
to Leak at the Seams. | “anew 
There are two ways you can tell the genuine 
Slicker: the Fish Brand trade mark and a Soft Wool- 
en Collar. Sold everywhere, or sent free for price. 
A. J. TOWER, Manufr. Boston, Mass. 
Our Shield Brand is better than any water- 
proof coat made except the Fish Bran. 


Cancer is Curable 


Without caustics the knife or arsenic; without mutila- 
tion of healthy tissue, an important matter in cancers of 
the face. 

The Hornell Sanitarium Company, for the treatment of 
chronic disease. organized under the laws of New York, is 
located in the city of Hornellsville, N. Y. 

Special attention is given to cancer. The treatment is 
based upon the theory recently embodied in papers read 
by Prof. v. Mosetig-Moorhof before the Royal and 
Imperial Association of Physicians of Vienna, namely: 
Thatas the cell elements ip cancer have much less vitality 
than those of sound flesh, it is possible to attack them 
without injuring surroun ling healtby sells or the well- 
being of the patient. 

The remedies employed at Hornelisville, although as 
painless and harmless as those of Vienna, are far more 
effective—whol!y removing the odor of the growth within 
twenty-four hours, and causing the diseased tissue to 
shrink to a hard, dry eschar until it is crowded out by 
healthy healing granulations. There is no poulticing or 
sloughing, no running sores or foul odors. It is the only 
known remedy that reaches and expels every Cancerous 


cell. 

Write to Dr. D. J. Mitchell, resident physician,for partic- 
ulars and references. Delay is dangerous in foreign 
growths; tumors often become malignant. 

Eczema of long standing and rheumatism in all its forms 
are treated with remarkable, almost unvarying, success. 





























5 FOR SALE or \ 
EXCHANGE. WARBACH ACO. 809 Filbert $t.,Phila.,Pa, 


PLAYS PLAYS PLAYS} 


Speakers, Diacocugs, ENtgrtatnments, Catalogues Free, 
Tax DeWrrr Pusuisnine Hovss, 33 Rose St.. New York. 











Quinc yY-ill. 
FRONT & DELEWARE STS. 
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Most farmers have good common sense, 
But when it comes to building fence 
Some try so hard to save expense 

They dollars lose while saving cents. 


Ten thousand men use our Wire Fence, 
And all of them with eloquence 

Will give you their experience. 

Will you disdain such evidence? 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co. 


ADRIAN, MICH. 
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L{OME *« STUDY, 


Secure a Complete Business Education 
AT YOUR OWN HOME. 


Thorough and practical instruction given by Marr, iy 
Bookkeeping, Business Forms, Penmanship, Arithimeti: 
Business Law, Letter Writing, Grammar and Shorthan 
Prepare for Success in Business. Low rates. Distance yo 
objection. Satisfaction guaranteed. Over 1000 student 
registered. Send for free Circulars to 

BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, 
445 Main St., Buffalo, N. \ 


Keeping Abreast of the Young People, 


The Chautauqua Reading Circle is large 











made up of parents who are reading for the 
sake of their children. They can not bear to 
permit that separation in tastes and sympathy 
which is inevitable when young people are 
studying constantly and parents are mentally 
inactive. You can surely spare forty-five min 
utes during the day. A busy mother writes: 
“T gave up waiting for time, and took it.” 
Next winter the Chautauqua Course includes 
American History, Government and Literature, 
subjects which appeal to all patriotic Americans. 
Begin to make up your minds now. Don’t put 
the matter off. Write to The Chautauqua Office, 
Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 


CENT (silver) pays for your address in the 
i “Agents’ Directory” for One Year. 
Thousands of firms want addresses of persons 





to whom they can mail papers, magazines, 
pictures, cards, &c., FREE as samples, and our 
patrons receive bushels of mail. Try it; you 
will be WELL PLEASED with the small invest- 
ment. Address T. D. CAMPBELL, D. 540, Boyleston, Indiana. 








F ARMS CHE AP THE FINEST, RICHEST SOIL + WORLD. 
NO BLIZZARDS, NOR DESTROYING CYCLONES. 
LONG LINE OF EXPENSIVE FREIGHTS, BUT ee | 


BEST PAYING MARKETS right at the door for farmers in Michigan. How to get a farm cheap; lon 
time, easy payments and full information, address O M. BARNES, LANSING, MICHIGAN. 











afford the best and 


STEREOPTICONS 


f I heapest means of object teaching for 
Colleges, Schools, and Sunday Schools. Our assort- 





ment of Views, illustrating ART, SCIBNCE, History, RELI- 


RAVEL, is immense, For Home Amusement and Parlor Entertainment, etc., nothing can be 


found as instructive or amusing. Church En- G2" A very projitable 
tertainments, Public Exhibitions, PA Y W E L L . business for a person 
with sm 


fa& Popular Illustrated Lectures 


all capital. 


We are the largest manufacturers and dealers, and ship to all parts of the world. If you wish to 
know how to order, how to conduct Parlor Entertainments for pleasure, or Public Exhibi- 


tions, etc., for MAKING MONEY, name this pa. 
MCALLISTER, Sic dace Bee, LAGE, BOOK FREE. 











Always finds something good. Here it is, 


Stan a SUGOESSFUL HUNTER 
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o \\i liberal premiums for club raisers. 


. A racy humorous song and choru' 
FIELL ANL STOCEMAN. illustrating the present uprising o 


room, or at farmer’s gatherings, picnics, etc. It isthe best thing out. Price, twenty-five cents. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANK AND LOAN BILL. 


copy of our 


-» UMS consisting of articles and cash (value $7, p 
# 1892, to the 350 persons making up the 350 largest clubs. Third—a copy of 


“HAYSEED IN HIS HAIR.” 


s with piano accompaniment. written for the Farm, 
f farmers, particularly adapted to be sung in the lodge 


je FOR 10 CENTS sice, we wittcena tho 


following good things, postpaid, to any address: F'irst—the 


S2404Fam, Field and Stockman 


hit The Banner Farmers’ Paper of the World, 


condensed, practical, 24-page weekly Farm an 
Fe Family Journal. Price $1.00 a year, or $1.10 with 
y AK its Free Seed Distribution of 20 packets best seeds. 
\N , Second— 


A 24-PAGE PREMIUM LIST, 


~~ Handsomely illustrated, giving a list and full description 
of seeds in the free seed distribution, a large list of very 
and a list and description of the 350 Special Pre- 


iy 
th ye \.. Ten weeks on trail. Thisis a sprightly wide-awake 
ASUO EL We 


0) which we shall distribute May 1, 


Fourth—a 


The best measure ever published for improving the present financial systems, increasing the amount of money 


in circuiation and emancipating farmers and the i 


ndustrial classes from the thralldom of the money-lender and 


landlord, Fifth—a circular jully describing the plan of the 


FARMER’S PROGRESSIVE READING CIRCLES 


are with the churches. It is designed for old and young, 
ninety five. The above four articles and the Farm. 
cents, This offer is made to Farmers Only. It is your 
sure, after this brief taste of so good a thing asthe Farm, 


for home education. A 7 sure to be as popular amon 
FIELD AND STOCEMAN ten weeks on trial for only ten 


you not, the paper wili be promptly stopped when the ten w 


Soe ge og as the International Sunday School Lessons 


enti for this circular at once and join the class of 


rmanent subscription we are after, and we are 


rm 
IELD AND STOCKMAN is, you will renew. Should 
eeks are out. 


ten cents weeks’ trials, as above, a Cloth-bound Dictionary, 
FOR AC LUB O a 10 30,000 words; or Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales complete, 


five 01 the most charming, stories.ever written, ge sent free = — - sn “Henin, @akide 
- as above, we will send, postpaid, our n , Cattle, 

ti FOR A CLU BOF 2 Sheep aad Swine Deelon®s complete, practical, fully illus- 

trated treatise, bcund in cloth. price $1.50. Send for blanks and samples. Address the 

=. M, FIELD D STOCKMAN, CHICAGO, ILL- 














